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A SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


THE ship was pushing steadily 
through the solid blackness of a 
night as stifling and oppressive 
as only a night in the doldrums 
can be. It was time for me to 
turn in; but I stood in my 
pyjamas outside my cabin door 
and eyed that oven-like interior 
with loathing. Its steel walls 
blazed raw-white in the glare 
of the unshaded electrics, and 
I knew the engine-room bulk- 
head beside my bunk was hot 
enough to burn the naked 
hand. A multitude of fat but 
active cockroaches disported 
joyously in this salubrious en- 
vironment ; and a sour nause- 
ating whiff from the gaping 
mouth of a hold ventilator 
bore witness that our cargo of 
Sugar was heating. These things 
caused me to think regretfully 
of that clean and spacious 
liner’s stateroom, with its whirr- 
ing fans, the booking of which 
I had abandoned so recklessly 
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at the bidding of my friend, 
the master of this unclean and 
ancient tramp. Across a gap 
of years we two had met again 
on the steps of the shipping 
office at Port Louis, and, after 
explanations, he had suddenly 
slapped me on the back and 
cried, ‘““ What! going Home in 
a gilded steam-hotel? Why, 
we’re sailing for London River 
the first thing in the morning. 
Now, why not come with me ? ” 
He assured me that I should 
thereby see life, save money, 
and be some one for him to 
talk to; and I had accordingly 
Saved my money, and was now 
seeing life—as it is lived aboard 
a strictly utilitarian and econ- 
omical tramp upon the high 
seas. I was finding it a life 
chock-full of interest—and dis- 
comfort. 

There were compensations, 
though. For instance, “ Pas- 
sengers are not allowed on this 

A 
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deck” is a notice which bars 
one from the most desirable 
portions of any passenger ship ; 
but this s.s. Wisby Hall was 
mine own, all of her, to do 
as I liked with. So I turned 
from that distressful cabin 
and climbed the ladder to the 
lower bridge in search of a 
draught of air. <A cane chair 
creaked, and out of the dark- 
ness came the Skipper’s voice. 
* Ah!” said he, “I can’t sleep 
either. I think this is the 
coolest spot in the ship; but, 
if you want to get clear of the 


smell, the crow’s-nest is the 


place.” 

“‘ T'll never touch sugar again 
as long as I live,” I grumbled. 
“It’s making me feel sick, and 
I can’t sleep. I only wish I’d 
known the ship was going to 
smell like this before I joined 
her. You ought to have told 
me, and then I shouldn’t have 
come.” 

“Yes, it’s pretty bad now 
it’s started to sweat,” said the 
Skipper. ‘It’s a nasty cargo 
to live with is sugar—but I’ve 
known worse.” 

**I don’t believe it,” said I; 
and I fear the ill-humour caused 
by my bodily discomforts 
showed a little in my voice. 

“Oh! You get used to sugar 
in time and don’t notice it,” 
said my host soothingly. 
“There are worse cargoes—dye 
wood, for instance. I loaded a 
cargo of logs once at Puerto 
Caballos, and they fairly 
crawled with scorpions and 
spiders—not to mention snakes. 
You’d find ’em in your bunk. 
Tt was nasty. But even that 
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lot was better than a live 


cargo.” 
“Logwood sounds lively 
enough for me. But what do 


you mean by a live cargo. 
Cattle ? ” 

“Well, cattle are bad, too. 
So are sheep. The smell from 
them’s so bad sometimes it 
almost blinds you. Really 
blinds you, I mean. It’s the 
ammonia in their droppings, I 
think.” 

“Lord!” said I, “I’m _ be- 
ginning to feel glad we’ve only 
got sugar aboard.” 

“Yes. But I wasn’t thinking 
of cattle,’ went on the Skipper. 
“It’s human cargoes I don’t 
like. Passengers are bad 
enough, and I wouldn’t com- 
mand a liner for any money. 
But it’s a cargo of coolies we 
once had aboard this ship that 
I’m talking about. Chinese 
they were—800 of ‘em—and 
they were the limit.” 

The Skipper paused for a 
little, and presently he sur- 
prised me by sighing profoundly 
in the darkness. I held my 
peace, and waited. But nothing 
happened, so I became diplo- 
matic. ‘“‘ They must have been 
bad,” said I, ‘‘ if the thought of 
them makes you feel like that 
still.” 

“ Bad!” said the Skipper, 
as if the adjective hurt him. 
“Bad. Why, they were, with- 
out a doubt, the very toughest 
gang of roughs on record. If 
you sweep up the scrapings 
from the jails of all China, it 
stands to reason you are going 
to get a precious collection of 
bad eggs. And if, on top of 
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that, you go to work and sort 
out the worst specimens from 
your collection, you can then 
be certain you have achieved 
a most notable concentration 
of thugs. Well—that’s how 
my cargo of devils was raked 
up.” 
“ But how—it doesn’t seem 
reasonable,” I exclaimed. 
“Maybe not; but it hap- 
pened anyhow,” said the Skip- 
per. ‘Very reasonably and 
simply, too, if it comes to that. 
You see, the gold mines on the 
Rand ran short of labour, be- 
cause the simple Kaffir is a 
wise man, and he won’t work 
unless he has to. He’d work 
until he’d earned enough to 
buy a wife to work for him, 
and then he retired smiling. 
The mine owners were silly 
enough to offer higher wages, 
thinking they’d attract more 
labour that way, I suppose ; 
but the result was, of course, 
that the unmarried boys came 
in and earned their wife-money 
in less time than ever, and 
then they retired happy. After 
that the mines were in the cart 
—until somebody thought of 
recruiting labour in China. 
They went to the Chinese 
authorities for permission to 
recruit, and, you can believe 
me, the authorities were de- 
lighted. You know what the 


beggars are. They jumped at 
the chance. ‘ Yes,’ they said. 
‘You bet. And, what’s more, 


we will supply the men. You 
send your ships and we'll fill 
‘em up with coolies ’—at so 
many dollars a head. You 
note the graft? The result 
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was that, when the ships turned 
up, they just emptied their 
jails into them, thus getting 
rid of their criminals, saving 
the expense of their keep, and 
making an honest penny or so 
for themselves at one sweep. 
You can’t beat a Chinaman at 
that sort of game. Well, that’s 
how the dregs of China came to 
be dumped into the Transvaal. 
I’ve heard they were fine 
workers, though. They’d drill 
two holes in a shift against a 
Kaffir’s one, and the mine 
people were mighty pleased 
with ‘em. They’d escape from 
their compounds every now 
and again, of course, and then 
there’d be murder, robbery, 
and rape round and about 
Johannesburg for a bit. I 
have heard, too, that it paid 
to be popular with ’em if you 
worked below ground, on ac- 
count of a playful habit they 
had of signalling ‘ Man coming ’ 
on the engine-room bell, and 
then sending up your severed 
head in the skip. They were 
tough, all right, but they did 
put their backs into their job, 
and the miners were mighty 
sorry when they had to send 
them all back again. 

*“* ‘You remember that Chinese 
slavery fuss in the Home 
papers ? I never quite got the 
true hang of it myself; but it 
seemed to me the mine people 
were happy, and so were the 
coolies. Apparently the Home 
politicians weren’t, though ; so 
those coolies had to be shipped 
back again. Some of them 
didn’t want to go at all, and 
they made trouble. They were 
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mostly men who knew they’d 
be shot into prison the moment 
they landed in China, so you 
can’t very well blame them for 
kicking. And I must say I 
don’t blame the Chinese authori- 
ties either for wanting to make 
sure of those birds as soon as 
they arrived, for they weren’t 
the kind of lads any authorities, 
even Chinese ones, would care 
to have loose about the coun- 
try. The Peking Government 
didn’t want ‘em back at any 
price, and I believe they said 
80 Officially. In any case, what. 
with one thing and another, 
the worst bunch of the lot, 
about eight hundred of ’em, 
were kept back till the last 
ship-load ; and then, my luck 
being out as usual, this ship 
was chartered to load that un- 
holy gang at Durban and take 
them to Ching-Wan-Tau. That’s 
how I got the most infernal 
mob of toughs on record loaded 
on to me. I told you that at 
first, and you didn’t believe 
it; but, as I said, the explana- 
tion’s simple.” 

*“Tsee,’ said I. “ They must 
have been a handful. Did you 
have much trouble ? ” 

““T did,” replied the Skipper. 
“And I didn’t have long to 
wait for it either. In fact, it 
started the moment the chart- 
erers took over the ship at 
Durban. They had to fit her 
up, of course, and they played 
Old Harry with her. Will you 
believe it, they actually pierced 
the *tween-deck plating in 
twenty-six different places—for 
latrine pipes ! The terms of the 
charter-party allowed them to 
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do pretty well as they liked with 
the ship, you see, and Jeft me 
powerless to stop ‘em. They 
fitted the after *tween-decks 
solid with wooden bunks, and 
ran up four tiers of berths in 
Nos. 3 and 4 lower holds. They 
even built a hospital on top 
of the wheel-house aft; but, 
except for fixing a row of rice 
cookers the size of young 
donkey-boilers along both sides 
of No. 2 hatch, they left the 
fore end of the ship alone. 
Then they filled the main hold 
with stores, and put the ship 
down six inches by the head, 
and I went to the Agent and 
protested. I raised Cain. I 
said they’d made the ship un- 
seaworthy, and the beggar just 
laughed at me. He said that 
six inches out of trim wouldn’t 
hurt, and, anyhow, I’d have 
to lump it, because the fore 
part of the ship had to be kept 
absolutely clear of all coolies. 
“If we were to give ’em a free 
run of the deck,’ says he, ‘it 
wouldn’t be long before they’d 
take charge of the ship. You’d 
find them roosting in your bunk, 
Captain, and they’d certainly 
make trouble with your Lascar 
crew. They’re dangerous men,’ 
says he. ‘They aren’t safe, 
and that’s a fact. And that’s 
the reason we mean to make the 
after end of your ship a sort of 
prison for ‘em. We're going to 
fit an eight-foot iron grill right 
across your deck amidships, and 
if you take my advice you won't 
let any of them get forward of 
it once you're out at sea.’ 
Then he finished off by telling 
me that, instead of making 
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difficulties, I ought to be grate- 
ful to the charterers for think- 
ing of my safety and comfort— 
so I got the worst of it. That 
was the first time I’d heard I 
was going to ship a dangerous 
cargo, and I remember I went 
straight out of that office and 
did something I’d never done 
in all my life before. I went 
and bought a revolver. 

“When I got back aboard 
I had another surprise. I 
found the charterers had ap- 
pointed a man to take charge 
of my cargo for me! That’s 
just what it amounted to, and 
you can bet I didn’t like it. 
And I knew, as soon as I saw 
the fellow they’d put in charge, 
that I shouldn’t like him either. 
He was the sort of man I 
haven’t got any use for. Finch 
was his name. A great big 
bucko of a man, whose only 
qualification for the job, as far 
as I could see, was that he 
could talk Chinese. He seemed 
to think at first, too, he was 
going to run the ship, and I 
had to show him right away 
there was only one master 
aboard her—and that was me. 
He’d brought a dozen or 80 
assorted Chinks along with him 
—cooks and ‘orderlies’ he 
called *em,—and he comes along 
worrying me about where he 
was to stow them. So I told 
him to run away and ask the 
Mate, and I could see by the 
look he gave me that I’d sur- 
prised him. 

“Next morning our cargo 
alrived alongside—a train-load 
full; and it took Finch all 
day to get those coolies aboard. 
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It seems he wasn’t taking any 
chances. He made the shore 
people march the beggars up 
our gangway one by one, and 
as each man reached the deck, 
Finch and his boys went 
through him. They did the 
job properly, too. They 
stripped every one down pretty 
well naked, and searched ’em 
and looked through their 
bundles of duds and things. 
I could see those Chinks didn’t 
like it a bit; and whenever 
Finch came across a knife or a 
bit of opium or something, 
they’d give him some mighty 
dirty looks. Not that Finch 
cared, bless you. He stood 
there looking as fierce and 
tough as he knew how, and 
every now and again he’d 
touch up any boy that showed 
signs of jibbing with his sjam- 
bok. And a sjambok’s a 
nasty thing to get hit with. 
It’s a strip of dried rhino 
hide, and a smack with one 
on the bare skin will draw blood 
quick if you aren’t careful. 
And Finch wasn’t careful at 
all. I didn’t like it; but that 
wasn’t the time or the place to 
interfere—so I waited. 

‘The last man in the pro- 
cession came up handcuffed be- 
tween two Kaffir policemen. 
He was a big man, but he didn’t 
look particularly dangerous to 
me. In fact, he had rather a 
fine-looking figure-head on him 
—sort of quiet and sad and 
gentle. But Finch gets into a 
great state about the beggar, 
and he comes bawling to me 
wanting to know where he is 
going to stow him. ‘The 
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Swine’s dangerous,’ says he. 
‘He’s murdered three men down 
the Rhineveldt Deep, and the 
only reason his neck isn’t 
stretched for it’s because they 
badly want him for some other 
devilment in Tientsin. He'll 
get his all right,’ says he, ‘ when 
they get him ashore at the 
other end; but what I want 
to know is, what'll I do with 


him now?’ ‘Oh, put him in 
your bunk,’ says I, ‘and 
good luck to him.’ And with 


that I laughed, and went up 
on the bridge and got the ship 
under way.” 

“You don’t seem to have 
liked that man much,” said I. 
“What did he do with his 
murderer eventually ? ” 

“Oh, shackled him to a 
stanchion down No. 1 hold,” 
went on the Skipper. “It was 
the Mate’s idea, and the man 
was nice and snug down there, 
and well out of the way of 
everybody. And as for not 
liking Finch—well, he wasn’t 
my style; but he had his 
points, and I have to admit it. 
I had him up to my cabin the 
first night out, and went for 
him about the way he was 
manhandling the coolies. It 
was my idea to go easy with 
them and leave ’em alone and 
not stir up trouble, and I said 
so. I told him to take a close 
reef in that sjambok of his, or 
one night, as likely as not, he’d 
be getting his throat cut, to 
say nothing of the throats of 
the rest of us white men 
aboard. I gave him beans, I 
tell you. 

* And then, when I’d quite 
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done, he started. He told me 
some things that surprised me 
and made me feel mighty 
thoughtful. He said he 
mightn’t know much about 
ships, but he did know how 
to handle coolies, and that if 
I thought we would ever get 
to Ching-Wan-Tau unless he 
put the fear of death into 
those Chinks and kept it there, 
then I was an old fool. Yes. 
That man sat there in my 
cabin and called me an old 
fool! And I sat and listened 


_to him. I had to, for, you see, 


he was speaking the cold truth 
—and it frightened me. I knew 
we had a bad crowd aboard 
all right, and that if they 
wanted to scupper us they 
wouldn’t have much trouble 
doing it; but I hadn’t worried 
much, because I never seriously 
thought they’d want to scupper 
us. But according to Finch, 
that was just what they were 
almost sure to do. Says he, 
‘There’s over 800 of ’em, and 
they’re all bad; but there’s 
one gang a darned sight worse 
than the rest. They’re all due 
for the clink as soon as they 
get ashore; but some of them 
are due for more than that. 
They won't live long once 
their police get hold of them 
—and they know it. And if 
you were in their place, what 
would you do? Why, youd 
get hold of the ship and run 
her in somewhere handy along 
the China coast and clear out. 
It stands to reason; and it’s 
my firm belief that’s what 
they'll try to do. And as for 
getting hold of this ship—it’s 
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easy. What does the crew 
amount to? There’s you and 
me and your three Mates and 
the four engineers. That’s only 
nine of us whites all told, not 
counting the Doc., who’s a 
half-caste Macao Portuguese, 
as far as I can make out, and 
not to befrelied on. And you 
know better than I do what 
your Lascar crew is worth; 
but I bet, if it comes to a 
scrap, that they'll lie low and 
try and save their skins—and 
I don’t blame ’em.’ 

“ Well, that was bad enough ; 
but as soon as he had got me 
pretty near frightened to 
death with talk like that he 
started off again on a fresh 
tack. ‘Now, here’s another 
thing,’ says he. ‘ These birds 


don’t get paid their wages till 
they get to Ching-Wan-Tau. 


That was a little scheme ar- 
ranged by our Repatriation 
people. When I was wang- 
ling this job out of them in 
Pretoria they tried to tell me 
this bally scheme of theirs was 
a better insurance against 
trouble aboard the ship than 
the armed guard I was asking 
for. According to them, the 
coolies were all going to be good 
boys, because they knew if 
they weren’t they wouldn’t 
draw their pay. That’s why 
we haven’t got a guard. Can 
you beat it? The Chink au- 
thorities jumped at the idea, 
of course. They get the hand- 
ling of the cash that way, and 
a fat lot of it our coolies are 
likely to see. The trouble is, 
the beggars know it. They 
know they haven’t a hope of 
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ever touching a bean of their 
money. And d’you think that’s 
going to make nice good boys 
of ‘em? You bet it isn’t. 
Why, they’re ripe for trouble. 
And the worst of it is that 
making trouble’s worth while 
for some of them. Knowing 
what they know, each man 
must have drawn an advance 
before they left Jo’burg. 
Wanted to make sure of getting 
something, I guess. Anyway, 
when I was searching them I 
found nearly every man jack 
had; from five to ten pound 
stowed away on him. It doesn’t 
sound much; but it means 
there’s from six to eight thou- 
sand pounds loose aboard this 
ship; and what’s more, it’s 
all in round, yellow, golden 
sovereigns. Now, Cap., you can 
believe me or not, just as you 
like; but I know we’ve got 
men aboard here who'd cut 
every throat in the ship rather 
than let a sum like that get 
away from them. And yet 
you sit there and tell me to 
go slow and treat the beggars 
easy. Why, if I don’t show 
‘em, right from the start, that 
I’m top dog, and mean to stay 
there, then you and I and the 
rest of us white men would be 
wise to step over the side now. 
We’d be a darned sight more 
comfortable there than if we 
stayed aboard.’ 

“Yes, that’s just about the 
way that man talked to me. 
I was scared. And when I 
had more time to think about 
things I was more scared than 
ever. You say you can’t sleep 
because of the smell of this 
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sugar. Well, I tell you, with 
that cargo aboard, I daren’t 
sleep! What worried me most 
was that I couldn’t do anything 
about it. I knew, against that 
crowd of Chinamen, we nine 
whites were helpless. They 
could have knocked us on the 
head and thrown us al] over- 
board any night they liked. 
That grill amidships the char- 
terers were so proud about was 
really as much use as nothing, 
because it didn’t prevent any- 
one from climbing over the 
engine-room casing and drop- 
ping down on us from the' top 
of the fiddley. Then the Indian 
Ocean’s a lonely place. Ships 
didn’t carry wireless then, re- 
member, and there was no port 
I could run into. Even if there 
had been I didn’t see what 
excuse I could give for calling 
in anywhere. It’s a serious 
thing for a master to deviate 
out of his proper voyage. It 
means expense to the owners, 
waste of time and bunkers, 
with the insurance on the ship 
invalidated, and the Lord knows 
what else. You’ve got to have 
some mighty good reasons be- 
fore you dare deviate—and 
what reasons could I give? I 
should have looked pretty blow- 
ing in somewhere, and saying 
I’d come because I was scared 
of what my cargo might get 
up to. No, I could see I’d got 
to get the ship to Ching-Wan- 
Tau or nowhere. You see, I 
was in a nasty fix—and no 
way out of it. 

“For the first week things 
kept more or less quiet. There 
was a lot of grousing about the 
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chow, of course, and a scrap 
or so at nights in the ‘tween- 
decks ; but nothing much hap- 
pened to amount to anything 
until two coolies died of beri- 
beri, and there was a riot be- 
cause we dumped them over 
the side. It seems their friends 
wanted to keep ’em and bury 
them in China ; but we couldn’t 
keep any corpses aboard, of 
course, and Finch had to climb 
up on the after-hatch and tell 
‘em so. Things looked nasty 
for a bit, but when they burst 


‘out laughing at something he’d 


said, I knew Finch had man- 
aged to fix ‘em. He told me 


' afterwards what the joke was. 


‘I told ‘em,’ he says, ‘we 
didn’t feel like keeping any 
corpses about the place this 
hot weather, but the next man 
that died, his friends could have 
him—and welcome. And then 
I offered to bet ten dollars Mex. 
to a ticcy they wouldn’t keep 
him for more than three days. 
They saw the sense of the thing 
then, and that settled it.’ Finch 
said he didn’t mind that kind 
of trouble, and how it was 
simple enough to settle just 
ordinary foolishness like that 
with nothing ugly behind it. 

‘* * What worries me,’ he says, 
‘is this small knife outfit the 
beggars have started. How 
they smuggled the knives 
through beats me, especially 
when I think of the way I 
went through ‘em as they came 
aboard. I could have sworn 
there wasn’t a weapon of any 
sort on the lot, and now here’s 
these damned small knives 
turned up. I don’t know how 
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many there are yet, or who’s 
got them ; but I reckon there’s 
maybe a dozen or twenty coolies 
aboard each with a knife on 
him. And Cap., these are the 
birds we’ve got to look out for. 
They'll get together; and, in 
fact, as far as I can make out, 
they’ve formed themselves into 
a sort of a gang already. It’s 
in the nature of a Chinaman to 
do that sort of thing. A secret 
society’s a regular institution 
with ’em, and a secret society’s 
just what these swine with the 
knives have formed. It’s secret 
all right, because I'll be hung 
if I can find out who’s in it; 
but what they call themselves 
—to give you the English of 
it—is ‘Small Knife Society.’ 
I’ve managed to find that much 
out, anyway. I was anxious 
enough about this trip of ours 
right from the start; but now 
this thing’s happened—vwell, I’m 
seared, and I'll admit it. It’s 
all very well to say they’ve 
only got little pocket-knives, 
which is the only kind of a 
knife they could have hidden ; 
but the point is, they are 
armed. ‘In the country of the 
blind the one-eyed man is 
boss,’ so twenty men with 
knives on ’em and working 
together are going to run the 
rest of this bunch. They'll 
run them like sheep. They'll 
run them and they'll rob them ; 
and if anybody objects they'll 
cut him up in small bits. I 
know these birds, Cap. Ive 
worked with Chinese most of 
my life, and I can see what’s 
going to happen as plain as if 
I was sitting in a movie, with 
VOL. COXXI.—NO. MCCOXXXV. 
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the picture running in front of 
my eyes and the man in the 
corner explaining it all through 
a megaphone. You mark what 
I say! Before we get to 
Ching-Wan-Tau the men who’ve 
got the knives will be the men 
who’ve got hold of most of the 
money too. They know, as 
well as we do, the minute this 
Ship arrives she’s going to be 
filled with police. Chinese 
police. And who'll collect that 
money then? Why, the police ; 
and you can’t tell me those 
Small Knife blighters are going 
to wait for that. No, sir}! 
As sure aS my name’s Bill 
Finch, they'll try to do us in 
and then pile this ship of 
yours up somewhere handy, 
and clear out with what they’ve 
got. That is, they will if I 
can’t stop ‘em. I don’t know 
if I can; but I’m going to 
have a shot at it.’ 

“It was about then that I 
began to think a lot more of 
Finch than I did when I first 
saw him. I think, if he hadn’t 
been rash, he might perhaps 
have managed to settle the 
trouble. But he was rash. 
His notion was to jump right 
into the middle of a mess and 
try and clean it up that way, 
instead of skirmishing about a 
bit, like a wise man, and then 
putting his smack in where it 
was likely to do the most 
good. One morning he didn’t 
show up at breakfast. He 
didn’t turn up at all, although 
I turned the ship inside out 


looking for him. He just 

vanished.” 

“Good Lord!” said I. 
A2 
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* What do you mean? What 
happened ? ” 

“TI don’t know,” went on 
the Skipper. “But I can 
guess. He must have made 
too much of a nuisance of 
himself for those Small Knife 
people, and I suppose they 
just laid for him one night 
when he was going his rounds, 
and then slipped him over 
the side. I should think that 
was about what happened. 
However, there he was—gone ; 
and it seemed to me at first 
that it put the lid on things 
properly. The job was up to 
me then—and I couldn’t see 
how I was going to tackle it. 
The worst of it was, Finch 
was the only man in the ship 
who could talk Chinese, and I 
couldn’t find one coolie out of 
the lot who understood Eng- 
lish. So there we were, you 
see, with the ship a regular 
powder magazine, a sleeping vol- 
cano and a tower of Babel all 
rolled into one, and me tongue- 
tied and pretty well helpless. 

* And I tell you, with Finch 
gone and out of the way, 
things didn’t take long to 
warm up. The daytime wasn’t 
so bad: just that crowd of 
yellow beggars squatting all 
over the after-deck and chatter- 
ing a language that didn’t 
sound human. I’d go and take 
a look at them through the 
bars of that grill, and I’d say 
to myself, ‘There they are, 
my son. Just ordinary John 
Chinamen, taking it easy and 
doing nothing. No need to be 
scared of them.’ And then I’d 
catch the glint of an eye maybe, 
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or a sideways look from a face 
chock-full of evil ; and I’d feel 
like you do when you go to 
the Zoo and look at the lions 
and tigers—specially the tigers. 
It was the nights, though, that 
got on your nerves. There was 
hell to pay at night down 
those after-holds. You could 
hear it. I didn’t know what 
was going on, you understand, 
because we never dared go aft 
in the dark at all. But you 
could hear things happening 
all right. Plenty of things, and 
it was awful. Those Small 
Knife devils were doing it all, 
just as Finch warned me they 
would. I had plain proof of 
it. Da Silva, our Doc., was a 
better man than I’d thought. 
He wouldn’t face that hospital 
of his on top of the wheel-house 
at night; but each morning 
he’d go aft and attend to what 
would be waiting for him. 
And every day there’d be 
maybe six or a dozen poor 
devils, all cut about and bleed- 
ing, for him to sew up and 
bandage. I used to go aft 
too, and lend him a hand, and I 
noticed the wounds were all 
about the same—just slashes 
and long shallow cuts as if 
they’d been done with razors or 
small sharp knives. I don’t 
remember that we ever had a 
real deep wound to deal with ; 
but all the same we had some 
horrible-looking cases. And five 
of ’em died—from loss of blood, 
I guess, as there wasn’t much 
whole skin left on any of ’em. 
That Small Knife Jot was put- 
ting its trade-marks on the 
rest of the bunch all right. 
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“It was plain enough what 
they were up to: just robbing 
the rest, as Finch said they 
would, and if any one kicked 
or tried to make a fight of it, 
then they sliced him up, and 
Da Silva and me we’d have to 
fix up the results in the morning. 
At the rate they were working 
I could see it wouldn’t be long 
before they’d have every coolie 
in the ship cleaned out, and 
then, as likely as not, it would 
be our turn. If I could only 
have talked the lingo I might 
have done something. Roused 
up the rest of the Chinks, 
perhaps, and made ’em set 
about those Small Knife birds. 
Or at least I might have found 
out who they were, and then 
we whites could have had a go 
at them. As it was, I was 
helpless; but I did what I 
could, of course. I got the 
engineers to connect up some 
flexible hose to the deck steam- 
pipes. We led the hoses up on 
the bridge, so that if steam 
was turned on they’d squirt 
straight down both bridge lad- 
ders. We reckoned to gather 
on the bridge if things got 
desperate, and give the beasts 
a dose of high-pressure live 
steam, and boil a few of them 
at any rate before they scup- 
pered us. 

“With all this worry and 
trouble on my mind I was a 
fine sample of a nervous wreck 
by the time we’d run across 
the Indian Ocean and raised 
Achin Head. One night, when 
we were about half-way down 
the Malacca Straits, I was 
standing up here trying to 
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make up my mind whether or 
not to take the ship into Singa- 
pore—and chance getting fired 
for it,—when I caught sight 
of somebody leaning on the 
rail right up in the bows. It 
was dark, but I could make 
out the shape of the man 
against the sky, and I saw he 
was a Chinaman. It startled 
me, because the fore part of 
the ship wasn’t a place where 
any coolie ought to have been. 
I could see the man wasn’t one 
of the crew, for, even at night, 
it’s easy to tell the difference 
between a Chinaman and a 
Lascar. It wasn’t natural, any- 
how, for any of the hands to be 
knocking about forward at that 
time of night; and you know 
our look-out man is stationed 
up in the crow’s-nest and never 
on the fo’c’sle head. Well, 
things being in the state they 
were, I thought I’d better go 
forward and see what the fellow 
was upto. I had on my carpet 
slippers, so I sneaked quietly 
along the deck; and when I 
tell you I felt in my pocket 
to see if I had my gun on me, 
you'll understand the state of 
mind I’d got into during that 
last week or two. 

“The chap was standing 
right up in the eyes of the ship, 
and I’d got about abreast of 
the windlass before he heard 
me. I startled him all right, 
and he jumped round and 
stared at me with his mouth 
open. And then it was my 
turn to jump. I recognised 


him at once. He was the bird 
who should have been ironed 
to a stanchion down No. 1 
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hold—the murderer, in fact, 
that Finch had made such a 
fuss about when he’d first come 
aboard. I’d clean forgotten all 
about him, and it gave my 
poor nerves an awful shock to 
run suddenly up against the 
beggar like that. I suppose I 
must have got rattled, because, 
though I don’t remember pull- 
ing out my gun, I can still see 
myself jumping about behind 
the windlass like some fool in 
the movies and pointing my 
revolver in the general direc- 


tion of that poor man. No 
wonder I scared him. He 
dodged about, too. Then, 


‘Don’t shoot!’ he sings out. 
‘It’s all right. Don’t shoot.’ 
And I was so surprised at hear- 
ing English from him that I 
couldn’t have stopped him if 
he’d. come for me. However, 
he didn’t show any signs of 
that, and when he’d got over 
his scare and I’d got over mine, 
we just stood there looking at 
each other and feeling sheepish 
—at least, I know I did. I 
think it struck both of us that 
a grown man can make a ter- 
rible ass of himself if he isn’t 
careful. 

“* Well, John,’ says I at 
last, ‘it may be very funny 
and all that; but you’re sup- 
posed to be a dangerous mur- 
derer, and what I want to know 
is how did you get on deck ? 
And what d’you mean by talk- 
ing English anyway?’ He 
didn’t speak for a bit; just 
hung his head and backed 
away to the rail and looked 
sulky, and I was pulling out 
my whistle to call the watch 
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when he suddenly put out his 
hand to me and said, ‘ Don’t.’ 
Like that he said it; just 
‘Don’t,’ and there was some- 
thing about the way he spoke 
that I—well, I didn’t. I asked 
him again who he was and 
how he’d come by his English, 
and after a bit he went right 
ahead and told me his trouble. 
I can’t remember his words, of 
course, but if you'll believe me, 
he talked better English than 
I do myself. It turns out he’d 
lived in London for seven years 
or so, learning to be a doctor, 
which accounted for things. 
He asked me if I was an officer, 
and when I told him who I was 
he opened out a lot. He said 
an Englishman would give him 
@ Square deal if any one would, 
and then he asked me to give 
him a chance. A few days 
after we'd started, it seems he’d 
discovered he could slip his 
wrist out of his handcuff. He 
was left quite alone down the 
hold, and the only time he saw 
anybody was when one of the 
cooks brought his chow down 
to him in the morning. He’d 
lie low all day, he said; but 
on some nights, when things 
were quiet on deck, he’d ven- 
ture up for a bit and get some 
clean air. He said he’d made 
up his mind to wait and drop 
over the side one night and 
swim for it if we passed close 
enough to any land. It was a 
mighty slim chance; but the 
man was desperate, and I could 
see he meant to do what he 
said. I was the only soul 
aboard who knew he could 
slip his irons, and he begged 
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me to say nothing and leave 
him to take his chance. In 
any case, he said he’d rather 
drown than be tortured to 
death, which was what he 
seemed to think he was due 
for if the Chinese officials got 
hold of him again. 

“He didn’t tell me exactly 
what it was he’d been up to in 
China to make himself so un- 
popular with the authorities ; 
but as far as I could make out 
he’d been what we'd call an 
agitator or something like that, 
and that’s a thing you know 
very well yourself the Chinese 
high muck-a-mucks won’t stand 
for at any price. He must 
have had some sort of follow- 
ing, too, in Tientsin, which was 
where he’d been at work, be- 
cause they started to riot one 
day and did in a mandarin or 
somebody, and then this chap 
had been arrested and tortured 
to make him give away his 
pals. He said he wouldn’t do 
it, and he’d been waiting and 
hoping for a quick death, when 
they surprised him by putting 
him aboard ship and sending 
him off to South Africa. I 
think the man must just have 
been a natural born kicker. I 
mean, if he saw any dirty work 
going on he was the sort that 
couldn’t rest unless he’d done 
his darndest to clean things 
up. He even gets into trouble 
again on his mine. He found 
a gang there who were running 
and robbing the rest of the 
coolies and doing ‘em in with 
a steel drill or a charge of 
dynamite if they objected. He 
Said he couldn’t stand it, so 
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he got up a gang of his own. 
It was pretty much the same 
sort of thing he’d done before 
in Tientsin, and there’d been 
scrapping, of course, and some 
more men killed. He told me 
his lot had managed more or 
less to clean the other gang 
up; and then, with his usual 
luck, he ran foul of the Jo’burg 
C.I.D. They found out he had 
something to do with the busi- 
ness, but they got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick, because, 
instead of giving him credit 
for stopping the trouble they 
reckoned he was the cause of 
it, and ran him in for murder. 

“That was his yarn, or as 
much as I can remember of it. 
It was a hard luck tale anyhow, 
and I was sorry for him, and 
believed him. And his talk 
had set me thinking. I hadn’t 
exactly a plan in my head; 
but what he’d said about that 
gang down the mine reminded 
me of my own troubles. ‘If 
he managed to fix that lot,’ 
thinks I to myself, ‘then he 
might be able to settle these 
Smail Knife beggars too.’ That 
was a good thought, and when 
I'd got it clear in my head I 
put it to him flat. I told him 
the state of things aboard us, 
and what I was afraid might 
happen before the ship got in. 
I told him everything, and then 
I said straight out that, if he 
thought he could settle the 
business, I'd see he got his 
chance to get away. 

“Tf you think you can do 
it,” I said, “then go ahead. 
But you must understand I 
can’t help you—openly at any 
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rate. You were put aboard 
here as a murderer. You're 
in my charge, and my job is 
to hand you over to the police 
as soon as we alrive. But if 
you pull this thing off for me, 
then I'll give you every chance 
I can to get clear away from 
the ship before the police get 
hold of you. ‘ You'll have to 
trust me,’ I said. ‘ Will you 
do it?’ And ‘I will,’ says he, 
straight out like a man, and 
I knew from the way he spoke 
that I could trust him too. He 
held out his hand to me on the 
strength of our bargain, like a 
Christian, and we shook. 

“And then, for the best 
part of an hour I should think, 
we two stood there behind the 
windlass and planned things 
out. I was hoping to goodness 
all the while that no one would 
see us, because if one single 
soul aboard the ship ever got 
to know I was hand and glove 
with the man like that, his 
escape would look too fishy 
and more than Id care to 
risk. He saw that point, too ; 
so we tried to settle things 
then and there, so as not to 
have to see each other again, 
that being too risky. We 
agreed he’d better stay down 
below in his irons during the 
daytime, and do what he had 
to do at night. He wouldn’t 
tell me how he was going to 
set about the job; but he 
seemed fairly certain that if 
he could get into the after- 
part of the ship he’d be able 
to manage. I told him how 
he could do that by climbing 
over the fiddley and engine- 
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room casing. ‘If I can find 
friends aboard,’ he said, ‘ it will 
be less difficult. But, Captain, 
I must have a weapon. There 
is only one way to stop those 
men now,’ he says. ‘ Captain 
—you must let me have your 
pistol.’ 

“Now this was something 
I tell you I didn’t like the 
thought of at all. Don’t mis- 
understand me. I trusted that 
man, and I wasn’t scared he’d 
turn my Own gun on me. No. 
But I didn’t like to think 


‘what else he might have to 


do with it. He was as good as 
a self-confessed murderer, re- 
member—in a good cause, 
maybe ; but, still—a murderer. 
And, believe me, it makes you 
think before you hand over a 
loaded automatic to a man like 
that. And I was thinking 
hard, and wondering what I'd 
better do, when he bent down 
and looked me close and straight 
between the eyes. ‘It’s either 
them or us, Captain,’ he said, 
‘and you must face it.’ And 
with that he took the thing 
gently out of my hand—and I 
let him take it. He balanced 
it in his hand for a little, and 
then he said, ‘Good. When 
the matter is finished, you 
shall have proof of it. Then 
you must tell me how to 
escape.’ 

“<Tf the ship ever gets to 
Ching-Wan-Tau,’ I said, ‘that’s 
all the proof I'll need ; and the 
best chance I can see for you 
is to swim for it, as you meant 
to before. What else can we 
do? You'll have to swim; 
but I'll see the ship gets in to 
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Ching-Wan-Tau Roads at night 
and I'll anchor her as close as 
I dare to the land. I'll try 
and see the way’s all clear for 
you—and the rest you'll have 
to do yourself. You'll be in 
your irons down the hold, and, 
as soon as we anchor, you must 
slip up on deck quickly and 
drop over the side and swim 
ashore. Will you be all right 
if you do get ashore ?’” 

“<*Tf I can land without 
being seen,’ he says, ‘I’ve 
friends who'll hide me. But 
how shall I know when the 
time has come—to swim ?’ ”’ 

““*' When the anchor’s let 
go,’ Isaid. ‘ Then’s your time. 
You'll hear the chain running 
out all right. You'll hear that 
down the hold even if you’re 
asleep. Well—that will be the 
signal.’ 

*“*Good,’ says he again. 
‘But take the ship in very 
close to the shore, Captain. 
I can’t swim far; but Tl 
trust you. You must trust me 
too, and when I’ve done what 
I’ve got to do, remember, 
I'll be waiting and listening 
for your signal.’ 

“ After that we shook hands 
again on our bargain, and I 
left him. I went up on the 
bridge and he went down the 
hold. I didn’t see him again.” 

The Skipper’s long chair 
Screeched as he sat up sud- 
denly. For a while he said 
nothing at all; but when he 
Spoke again his voice surprised 
me. “It’s not wise,” he said, 
“to put too much trust in any 
man. We trusted each other 
too much, and it isn’t fair. 
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We’re only human—and things 
happen : things you can’t fore- 
see. And one forgets. Just 
for a second or two, perhaps ; 
but one does forget—and then 
the trust is broken. No, it 
wasn’t fair.” 

“Ah! I see,” said I. “So 
your trusted murderer didn’t 
fulfil his bargain? Well, I 
must say, I’m not surprised.” 

“Him ? ” went on the Skip- 
per. “Don’t you make any 
mistake, my friend. He didn’t 
fail. No. He did all he said 
he would; although I don’t 
know how he did it. I can 
only guess, and go by the facts 
—as they appeared. For in- 
stance, you take the facts we'd 
find each day inside Da Silva’s 
hospital. The first few days 
after I’d made my bargain 
there’d be the usual crop of 
victims—twelve to twenty poor 
devils, that is, all slashed up 
and bleeding. And then one 
morning Da Silva comes along, 
smiling all over his face. ‘They 
don’t fight no more,’ says he. 
‘To-day there is no one cut.’ 
But next morning he wasn’t 
so happy. ‘ Bad, Captain, bad,’ 
he says. ‘Four men they 
bring me to-day. Four—all 
shot in the face and dead. It’s 
bad for us, Captain, I think, 
now they begin shooting.’ 

** Maybe it’s not so bad as 
you think, Doc.,” I told him. 
And that’s all I’d say, for I 
guessed what had happened. 
And when I went aft and took a 
look at the corpses, I knew it 
was all right—for my partner 
wasn’t one of ‘em. 

“The next fact to appear 
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was an old gunny bag. It was 
shoved through the port-hole 
over my bunk that same night, 
and it fell on me with a bump 
and a rattle that scared me out 
of the first good sleep I’d had 
since wed left Durban. I 
Switched on my light in a 
hurry and picked the thing up. 
It was heavy, and the mouth 
of it was tied up with a piece 
of twine. For a little while 
I just sat there looking at the 
thing, and wondering who'd 
thrown it in and what was in 
it. 
and spilt the contents out on 
my blanket, I understood at 
once. It was a message—to 
tell me one side of the bargain 
had been fulfilled. It was 
proof, too, that tumbled out 
of that bag on to my lap. 
Nineteen small knives and my 
Colt automatic was proof 
enough for me. The knives 
were just ordinary folding 
pocket-knives, and the blades 
of four of them were broken ; 
but all the rest were as sharp 
as razors. The barrel of the 
gun was fouled, and the maga- 
zine was short of four cartridges. 
It was good evidence; but I 
wasn’t keen on any one else 
seeing it, so I put the things 
into the bag again, and went 
out on deck and dropped the 
lot overboard. For a minute 
or two I thought of going for- 
ward and paying my friend a 
visit. I wanted to tell him I 
understood, and thank him, 
and try and make some better 
arrangement for getting him 
clear of the ship; but there 
was a bright moon shining 
full on the forward deck, and 
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the officer on the bridge would 
have been certain to see me, 80 
I turned in again—and slept. 
“Next day at noon Cape 
Shangtung was abeam, and we 
headed west to run through 
the Gulf of Pechili to Ching- 
Wan-Tau. That gave us 270 
miles to go, and meant arriving 
about three o’clock the -next 
afternoon. This wouldn’t do, 
and I saw I’d have to slow the 
ship up if I was to carry out 
my part of the bargain and 
get her in after dark. Now, 
you can’t go easing a ship 
down unless you've got good 
reasons for it. It all goes down 
in the log, of course, and when 
you get home they call you up 
to the office and want to know 
what you’ve been playing at. 
However, there it was, and I’d 
got to chance it. Slowed down 
the ship had got to be, office 
or no office, and I was trying 
hard to think of a good excuse, 
when the weather supplied me 
with the finest kind of a one 
I could have wished for. It 
came on thick. It started with 
some patches of fog closing: 
down on us about four in the 
afternoon, and it got thicker 
and thicker, until by ten o’clock 
that night we were steaming 
dead slow, and you couldn’t 
see the foremast from the 
bridge. The Gulf of Pechili’s 
a horrible place to be drifting 
around in in thick weather. 
When a fog shuts in properly 
there it’s apt to last for a long 
while, and the blessed tides 
run all over the place at the 
rate of knots, and you can’t 
tell where or how far they’re 
going to set you. By mid- 
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night I didn’t like the look 
of things. We'd been dodging 
along dead slow for hours, and 
I wasn’t sure within twenty 
miles or so where we'd got to. 
Cape Lai Lee Shan was some- 
where ahead of us I hoped; 
but I didn’t want to hit it, 
so I stopped the engines and 
sent the second mate aft to 
take a cast of the lead. I did 
it because it never pays to 
take chances at sea, especially 
in a fog; but as a matter of 
fact I felt pretty sure we'd 
got plenty of water under us. 
So you can understand when 
that young officer of mine came 
running up the bridge ladder 
singing out he’d got bottom 
at eight fathoms, it gave me 
the deuce of a start. We'd 
been set to the devil and gone 
off our course, and there was 
only one thing to be done. I 
roused out the Mate to stand 
by forward, and then took 
another cast of the lead. This 
time we only got six fathoms, 
and I saw it was high time to 
bring the ship up and wait 
until we could see something. 
‘Stand by, forward,’ I sang out, 
and ‘ All ready, sir,’ answers 
the Mate. ‘Let go, then,’ I 
shouted, and ‘ Leggo, sir,’ says 
he. Then there was a squeak 
from the windlass brake and 
our cable roared out through 
the hawse pipe, shaking the 
whole ship as it went. ‘Give 
her 35 fathoms to the water’s 
edge, mister,’ I said, and then 
I walked to the binnacle to 
watch which way the tide would 
Swing us. And the tide there 
must have been running like a 
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race, for as soon as the ship 
brought up on her cable she 
swung round through nine 
points so quickly you’d have 
thought a tug had got hold of 
her head. I looked over the 
side and heard the tide regu- 
larly sluicing past us. ‘ Hear 
that?’ said I to the second. 
‘No wonder we’ve been set 
off to blazes.’ And then, in a 
flash, I understood what I’d 
done. I feared I was too late ; 
but it wasn’t many seconds 
before I found myself on the 
fore deck, shouting down the 
hold to the man who’d been 
waiting there and listening for 
the signal I’d promised to give. 
I called and I kept on calling ; 
but I got no answer. He'd 
heard the signal. He’d taken 
me at my word and gone over- 
board—with the ship some- 
where in the middle of the 
Pechili Straits and a five-knot 
tide running past her straight 
out to sea.” 

The awning bellied out above 
us and came down again with 
a smack on the spreaders, and 
a warm brisk wind that I had 
not noticed before made my 
pyjamas flap about my legs. 
There are times when it is 
not well to talk, so I held my 
tongue and waited. In a little 
while the Skipper spoke again. 
“You go and turn in,” he said. 
“There’s a nice breeze now, 
and your berth’s to wind’ard, 
So you ought to be able to 
sleep. And if you can’t, you 
can spend your time nicely 
thanking God there’s only the 
smell from some sweating sugar 
to keep you awake.” 
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THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES AND VICISSITUDES OF 
A NAVAL OFFICER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


There is a tradition in the family of the writer of this narrative, Vice- 
Admiral George Vernon Jackson, that he was the prototype of Peter 
Simple. At any rate, it seems certain that Captain Marryat was 
acquainted with Jackson’s youthful escapades and adventurous early 
life. As his name was entered in the books of the Trident on 5th May 
1795 at eight years of age, his official connection with the Navy may 








be said to have lasted eighty-one years. 


eighty-nine. 


He died in 1876, aged 


Ix. 


DuRiInG the voyage out to. 


Halifax, I had said nothing 
about my hopes of promotion ; 
and all were astonished when, 
soon after our arrival, Admiral 
Lee came on board, and, after 
shaking hands, congratulated 
me on my appointment as 
Second Lieutenant to one of 
the finest frigates in the Navy, 
the Junon, 38 (Captain John 
Shortland). This was on 20th 
April 1809. I joined her during 
the same evening, and on the 
following day received an in- 
vitation to dine with the Ad- 
miral and attend a ball after- 
wards. 

This was the beginning of a 
great change from the hard- 
ships and uncertainties of a 
tarpaulin Midshipman, hitherto 
without a friend to interest 
himself on my behalf. 

An old shipmate named Conn 
was Third Lieutenant in the 
Junon ; the rest of the officers 
were strangers. Of the First 


Lieutenant I have nothing to 
say. The Marine Officer, John 
Green, stood about six feet 
high, and might be compared 
to a switch in personal appear- 
ance. There was plenty of 
length but no breadth about 
him. I had a great regard for 
him, and believe the feeling 
was mutual, though this did 
not prevent us from being 
often at variance. He was 
always going to call me out, 
but I always made an absurd 
joke of it, and declined to 
go out to fight a man with 
as much chance of hitting him 
as of splitting a bullet on a 
penknife. Poor Green: the 
sequel of his life proved that 
he was not such a difficult 
mark after all.} 

Captain Shortland bore the 
character of an austere dis- 
ciplinarian, and I felt rather 
nervous at the prospect of 
serving under him; however, 
I have reason to think that he 





1 He was killed in the Junon while beating off a boarding-party of the enemy 
in the action of 13th December 1809, when the /unon was captured by the 


French. 
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took a liking to me. He was 
particularly celebrated as a 
navigator and a good seaman, 
and he showed preference for 
me in one respect, as he -would 
allow no one to touch his 
chronometer but myself. This 
instrument was his own private 
property. He did not entirely 
depend upon my management 
of it when he was taking 
observations, but he made me 
to call over the time as it 
transpired. 

The day before we left port 
an alarm was given of fire 
forward. I called for the drum- 
mer to beat to quarters—a 
foolish thing to do in those 
days, as it wasted time, while 
a word would have sufficed— 
and told the Captain. It trans- 
pired that some matches had 
ignited somehow, but the fire 
was soon got under. The con- 
tents of the match-room, how- 
ever, had been damaged by 
water; and although the dam- 
age was thought to have been 
rectified, it proved ere long to 
have been otherwise, as will 
shortly be seen, when occasion 
for their use arose. 

Whilecruising off Guadeloupe 
on the afternoon of the 13th 
December 1809, during my 
watch we sighted four vessels. 
At first we supposed them to 
be Spaniards, and when the 
Captain came on deck, he 
ordered me to fire and bring 
them to. I did so, and they 
obeyed the summons, and we 
cleared for action. We found 
that our enemies consisted of 
the two frigates Renommée and 
Clorinde, each with forty guns, 


and the two Armées-en-flute 
Loire and Seine, each carrying 
twenty guns. From this mo- 
ment until the termination of 
the ensuing engagement I was 
ignorant of what took place on 
deck, being on duty on the 
main deck; but just as we 
were about to pass under the 
stern of the leading ship, the 
Renommée, they changed their 
colours and let fire a broadside. 
I was looking out of the port 
at the time. Our helm must 
have been put down, and as 
we came up into the wind the 
second frigate, the Clorinde, 
drew alongside of us, her bow- 
sprit abreast of our mainmast. 
She manifestly did not like her 
position, and hauled off. The 
Renommée meantime had placed 
herself on our weather . bow, 
and the Clorinde then resumed 
her old position to an inch. 
About this time the purser 
hurried up to me and said that 
there were no matches, and as 
he spoke a shot came into us 
and struck away an iron 
stanchion which stood directly 
between us. Once during the 
action I received a fearful 
blow across my body, caused 
by a poor fellow being blown 
into smithereens—by my side. 
Passing aft to my quarters I 
stepped over a prostrate seaman 
who was literally disembowelled, 
whom I afterwards found to be 
my own servant. Towards the 
last part of the fight, the Armée- 
en-flute Loire, on board of which 
were some 200 French soldiers, 
came up as close as possible to 
our stern, and poured volley 
after volley of musketry along 
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the deck, and the Renommée, 
still on our weather bow, ran 
up and put her bowsprit be- 
tween our main and mizzen 
mast. It was now dark. Then 
came a Midshipman named 
Auchinlick, who told me that 
the Captain was dangerously 
wounded, and took me to the 
foot of the quarter-deck ladder, 
where he lay—not a soul near 
him. I approached close, and 
he said, “‘ Jackson, take me 
down ’’; and we carried him 
below directly. At the bottom 
of the ladder he exclaimed, 
“Thank you, Jackson, thank 
you; now encourage the men 
to fight bravely.” 

I returned to my post, and 
saw the gunroom steward com- 
ing towards me. He said that 
we had struck. To satisfy 
myself as to the fact, I went 
to the quarter-deck ladder, 
where I was met by a salute 
of bayonets and the exclama- 
tion, “En bas...” On this 
I repaired as fast as I 
could to the Captain’s cabin. 
Poor fellow, he was lying 
there disabled by four severe 
wounds ; and as I entered he 
turned his head and remarked 
with a smile, “‘ Damn ’em, 
Jackson; they’ve spoilt my 
dancing.” 

The French Commodore then 
came on board and went to 
the Captain. Whitehurst, one 
of the Midshipmen, and an old 
messmate of mine in the Inflex- 
ible, acted as interpreter, of 
whom more by-and-by. The 
Frenchman behaved with the 
utmost courtesy, requesting to 
know whom the Captain would 
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like with him, and offering 
him every attention. The Cap- 
tain chose myself, Auchinlick, 
and another Midshipman named 
John Thompson. The latter 
was a brave young fellow, and 
I could not help being forcibly 
struck with his courage when, 
previous to the ship being 
taken, he was ordered to find 
the signal-book which the Cap- 
tain had left aft. He passed 
amidst the shower of musket 
balls to execute his commis- 
sion, displaying the most con- 
summate coolness and indif- 
ference to the risk he ran, 
luckily escaping without a 
wound. The book was ulti- 
mately found by the French- 
men on the binnacle. Auchin- 
lick also deserved his meed 
of praise for assiduous and 
affectionate consideration for 
the Captain. The scene on 
board during the night was a 
trying and miserable one. 

One poor man, a Marine, 
was completely perforated 
through the jaws, and each 
time I passed him he called 
for water; but not a drop 
was to be found. At last I 
procured a bottle of porter 
and poured him out a glass, 
which he drank with grateful 
avidity. He died within a 
few hours. Whenever the Cap- 
tain wanted anything he sent 
for me, and the prayers of the 
wounded men were loud every- 
where for water. I was stepping 
across a figure apparently dead, 
on my passage from the Cap- 
tain’s cabin once, when it 
suddenly raised itself and 
caught hold of my arm. “God 
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bless me, Appleby,’ ! I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what are you doing 
here? Go below, man.” He 
pointed to his wound and re- 
marked, ‘‘ It matters not where 
I die, Mr Jackson; as well 
here as elsewhere.” I insisted 
on his going below, and he 
dragged himself off and took 
possession of my cabin. 

The doctor, Evan Evans by 
name, was in a most pitiable 
situation. Besmeared up to 
his shoulders with blood, he 
was plying his instruments with 
untiring energy, and encourag- 
ing the sufferers with kind 
words, but hardly able to turn 
for the implorations of those 
yet unattended to. He had 


no one to help him in his 
dreadful work, and the men 
would crawl about him with 
the bleeding forms of their 


messmates ; while those who 
could amongst the wounded 
would clutch him with their 
hands, and beseech him to 
turn to them if only to stop 
the blood gushing from their 
bodies. At times he would cry 
out in a way peculiar to him, 
“'N’am of goodness me men, 
bear with it a bit, bear with it 
a bit; Ill serve you in yer 
turn,” and then call out for 
his boy. ‘‘ Where is my boy ? ” 
he would shout; but no boy 
was forthcoming, nor would he 
ever come again. In going 
the rounds I went forward in 
the bow of the ship, and there 
I soon discovered the reason 
of his absence from his post 
of duty. Excepting his legs 
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and his arms, nothing remained 
of him the size of an apple. 
He must have been bending 
down with his body in a 
horizontal position when a shot 
through the bow struck him 
straight on end, carrying away 
the trunk and shivering it 
into atoms. The last duty I 
performed on board was to 
throw the dead bodies into 
the sea. Our losses amounted 
to sixty killed and wounded. 

I mentioned the Captain’s 
cabin, but he was really lying 
in the cabin of the First Lieu- 
tenant. The latter, on being 
ordered by the French Com- 
modore to repair on board the 
Renommée, had been unable to 
remove his things, so the next 
in rank being ordered instead, 
I was made his substitute, to 
my infinite regret. 

Before taking leave of my 
Captain I helped him into 
the boat which conveyed him 
to one of the Armées-en-flute, 
whither he was carried. I 
was accompanied by Conn and 
Thomas, who were likewise 
ordered to the Renommée. The 
other survivors were then dis- 
tributed among the four French 
ships. 

On our way we fell in with 
an English frigate, when all 
the prisoners were sent below 
in the hold, and stowed away 
regardless of rank or fortune. 
Whilst in this confinement, 
sitting cramped up in a corner 
and scarcely capable of moving, 
two of my men showed a mark 
of attention to me which pleased 





? Thomas Appleby, a midshipman. 
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me very much. They took off 
their neckerchiefs and tied one 
end of each to the battens 
overhead, tying the other under 
each arm, which then provided 
a sort of sling, a tolerable sub- 
stitute for lying down. One of 
the men addressed me whilst 
we were in durance vile with 
the words, “‘ You struck me on 
the head to-day, sir, with the 
guns.”’ I scarcely remembered 
the circumstance, but he 
brought it more prominently 
forward by some additional 


remark, and I replied, “‘ Yes, 


but what were you leaving 
your quarter for?” “I was 
going to fetch a match or 
something to fire the guns off 
with, and after all could only 
get some cinders from the 
galley.”” I was sorry to have 
punished him when I dis- 
covered this to be the fact; I 
had thought he was running 
away from his duty. 

We heard a shot presently, 
as we thought, between the 
foremast and the mainmast, 
and our hopes rose at the 
thought of an action; but the 
English frigate, it appeared 
later, intending to intercept 
them before they could reach 
their destination, made a short- 
cut to Guadeloupe. Unluck- 
ily for us, she only suc- 
ceeded with the two Armées- 
en-flutes. The Renommée now 
met with a mischance, and 
struck on the —— Shoals, 
but we came across an English 
West Indiaman which had been 
captured, and the Commodore 
settled to put us on board of 
her. So we were had up; and 
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I, as Senior Officer, signed a 
declaration that we would steer 
south at a certain distance 
from Madeira before we pro- 
ceeded to England. All had 
been arranged for us to go on 
board in the morning early, 
when to our grief an English 
frigate came in sight and altered 
the whole proceeding. Instead 
of sailing home in the West 
Indiaman she was burnt with- 
out delay, and we continued 
prisoners without a prospect 
at present of release. The 
burning of the ship was a 
sufficient indication of an 
enemy’s presence, and the Eng- 
lish frigate kept to the wind- 
ward. They little imagined 
what an easy prize was within 
their reach, as the Renommée, 
being crippled with the loss of 
80 many guns, could have 
offered but small resistance. 
She was, however, a fast sailer, 
and I was amused, despite my 
disappointment, to see the ruse 
they adopted to keep away 
from the English frigate by 
not hauling the bowline and 
sheets aft. We then hastened 
forward to Brest, and passed 
another English frigate at night, 
evidently ready for action, as 
all her main deck was lighted 
up. But we kept dark, and it 
is possible that we were not 
observed. Twelve hours later 
we landed in Brest, and, after 
undergoing quarantine, were 
landed and sent to the hospital, 
where Whitehurst joined us. 
The captive officers, including 
the Captains of merchantmen, 
amounted to nine in number. 
The Commodore then called 
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upon us, and gave Conn and 
myself £25 apiece, and took 
our receipt to reimburse when 
we could. The act was noble 
and generous, as indeed had 


x. 


Before we left the hospital 
at Brest, a Dane, the Captain 
of a neutral vessel which 
was permitted to carry mer- 
chandise of a certain kind 
between England and France 
by an international understand- 
ing, came to see me on the eve 
of his starting for Granville, 
and asked me if I had not some 
notion of making an escape, 
and promised that if I could 
get to Granville he would do 
his best to carry me over to 
England. I mentioned White- 
hurst, and he exclaimed vehe- 
mently that he wouldn’t have 
anything to do with him, and 
said that I was the only one 
that had treated him with any 
civility during our association 
in hospital. Whitehurst’s be- 
haviour had been quite the 
reverse, he said, and he’d have 
none of him. 

As it happened, Whitehurst 
and I had already put our 
heads together and formed a 
plan for our escape. The Cap- 
tain of the Clorinde had given 
him a map of the country and 
a box of opium pills; and 
chance had chalked out our 
first route to Granville, the 
very place where the Danish 
Captain had advised me to go. 

Our short sojourn at the 
hospital was, considering all 
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been all his conduct towards 
us since our capture. White- 
hurst had also found equal 
comfort with the Captain of 
the Clorinde. 


things, a pleasant one. Be- 
tween the nine of us we man- 
aged to devise plenty of means 
for our amusement, and sailors 
are proverbially fertile in re- 
sources. All sorts of games 
were the order of the day, and 
the surveillance of our guards, 
though complete, was not em- 
barrassing. At meal times we 
were always favoured with the 
society of the softer sex, who 
in the profession of Mary stood 
behind our chairs to watch our 
welfare, ordered all things to 
our comfort, and finally won 
our hearts to a man. 
Whitehurst was a fine-looking 
fellow, standing quite 6 ft. 2 in., 
and apparently (I mean no 
scandal) an especial favourite 
with our fair protectresses. 
Thomas, the Midshipman, was 
a lad exactly suited to carry 
the citadel of a lady’s heart 
by storm—a particularly well- 
favoured specimen of a hand- 
some youth. Conn and myself, 
disdaining the evanescent qual- 
ities of mere superficial beauty, 
held our proper position in the 
estimation of all by the force 
of superior rank. On leaving 
their charge we severally and 
collectively received their bless- 
ing, and, with the benediction 
ringing in our ears, marched 
forth under a convoy of as 
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many French soldiers as were 
men in our little band. 
Whitehurst and I had suffi- 
cient penetration to observe 
the character of our military 
escort. They warmed up with- 
out reserve to those who were 
cheerful and unconstrained, so 
we kept up a continual flow 
of mirth along the journey, and 
let nothing interrupt us. At 
the first halt, after supper we 
proposed some mulled wine 
which was produced accord- 
ingly, and shared equally with 
the parties without distinction. 
And we passed to our beds 
after a cheerful and perhaps 
rather noisy entertainment. 
On the second night we 
halted at another inn, and were 
all allotted rooms. We all 
met together as before, and the 
cup went round merrily, we 
enjoying ourselves as much as 
the soldiers. Whitehurst and 
I were to sleep together this 
night, so, quite casually as it 
were, we selected a bed nearest 
the window at the end of the 
room. We had no opportunity 
of conferring with the others, 
so counselled as well as we 
could between ourselves. To- 
wards the time for turning in, 
Whitehurst, as if on the spur 
of the moment, suggested one 
more glass. This I resisted 
warmly, declaring that we had 
had quite enough, and that it 
was unreasonable. He insisted, 
and called for the wine and set 
to work mixing it, taking an 
opportunity during the brewing 
of dropping some of the pills 
into all the glasses but our own. 
The soldiers were delighted, 
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and drank away unsuspectingly. 
Soon afterwards we prepared 
for rest. Half of the party 
repaired to a different room, 
and left two merchant captains, 
Whitehurst and myself, to- 
gether with our sleepy guards, 
to our glory. Whitehurst, un- 
observed, slipped into bed with 
his clothes on. I leisurely 
commenced to divest myself 
of mine; and the soldiers, but 
more actively, for they were 
drowsy, followed my example. 
They closed the shutters of the 
windows and barred them, and 
hung their knapsacks thereon, 
leaving their guns against the 
wall close by. It was not very 
long before they were com- 
pletely overcome by their last 
draught, and as heavy as logs. 

I had not been idle in the 
interval, but had now, thanks 
to sundry complicated move- 
ments under the sheet, become 
fully dressed again and ready 
for work. Whitehurst was 
naturally inclined to be awk- 
ward, and moved about more 
like an elephant than a human 
being. Emerging from my side 
of the bed noiselessly, I removed 
the soldiers’ knapsacks, un- 
barred the shutters, and got 
the window open, completing 
the whole of my task fortun- 
ately without a blunder. There 
was nothing now but to get 
to the ground outside, for 
we were in an upper room 
about 12 feet from the level. 
I went first, and Whitehurst 
followed, coming, of course, 
upon his feet like the animal 
above mentioned, so that I was 
horribly frightened lest any of 
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the soldiers should be awakened 
by the disturbance of his exit ; 
but their slumber was un- 
broken, I am delighted to 
say, and away we started as 
fast as our legs would carry us. 

In after days I encountered 
one of the merchant Captains 
who had been in the same room 
with us at the time of our 
escape. He told me that he 
had seen us leave, and that 
one of the guards got up 
shortly afterwards, walked over 
to the window, closed it, and 
then lay down and went to 
sleep again. The opium had 
stupefied him. The merchant 
Captain’s bed-fellow had been 
awake also, and, perceiving 
our escape, wanted to follow, 
but was prevented by his com- 
panion, who knew that de- 
tection must inevitably ensue 


if they attempted to do like- 
wise at that juncture. 

We kept to the road until 
morning dawned, when we came 
upon what looked like a large 


common, or piece of waste 
land, on one side of which ran 
a ditch of sufficient depth to 
serve our purpose of conceal- 
ment; so into it we went, 
and, ignoring the discomfort 
of such an uncongenial and 
damp lodging, we remained 
therein, not venturing to raise 
our heads above the banks 
again until nightfall, when we 
once more took to the high 
road. After a few hours’ jour- 
hey, guided by the map that 
Whitehurst had preserved, we 
approached a village, and, 
hunger beginning to assert its 
supremacy, we debated what 
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should be done. Whitehurst, 
who spoke French as well, if 
not better, than his native 
tongue, settled to go into the 
town and get some food. He 
returned with a loaf of brown 
bread, which was gratefully 
and greedily devoured; and 
we pushed on, nor halted again 
until the night had disappeared, 
when we made for some fields 
and looked up another friendly 
ditch, where we stretched our- 
selves for the day. 

We had taken up our quar- 
ters not far from a gate, and 
to our discomfiture a man 
began to repair it during the 
morning. We kept close to 
the bottom of the ditch, not 
stirring a muscle all the time 
he was so unpleasantly near, 
and we could plainly hear him 
talking occasionally to himself. 
But this danger passed away, 
and right glad we were when 
the moment for venturing forth 
on our journey again arrived. 
Whitehurst repeated the com- 
missariat duty at the next 
place through which we passed, 
and then we resolved to get 
more agreeable shelter if pos- 
sible for the ensuing day. 

On our road we met a man, 
and asked him to direct us. 
He informed us that we were 
in the right course, and then 
asked us if we were deserters. 
We replied in the affirmative, 
and he promised to assist us, 
saying that he thought he could 
procure us horses, which he 
did, and we rode off, followed 
by a boy who beat the horses 
over about the worst road I 
ever travelled on. The mud 
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was over the boy’s ankles ; he 
was barefooted, and ran the 
whole distance behind us. 
Arrived at another village, 
we entered an inn, and asked 
for beds. They could give us 
none, but had no objection to 
our sitting round the fire for 
the rest of the night. We were 
too glad of such a chance to 
hesitate a minute, and so took 
our places with alacrity. Two 


maids were already nodding, 


over the embers with their 
arms under their aprons; and 
as we had our pockets to take 
advantage of, we thrust our 
hands therein, to be as much 
in the fashion as practicable, 
and were soon in dreamland. 

Towards daylight some of the 
customers left, and we were 
awakened and accommodated 
with their room. Our experi- 
ence in the ditches had given 
us a fresh relish for a genuine 
bed, and the exertions we had 
made on the road prepared us 
for any amount of rest ; there- 
fore we gave ourselves up to a 
luxurious oblivion with a right 
goodwill, and slept so late into 
the hours of the ensuing day 
that our landlady came up to 
know if we were alive, or what 
had come to us. We ordered 
breakfast, and dispatched it in 
our room, after which White- 
hurst sallied out for a look 
round. 

During his absence the land- 
lady reappeared, and began to 
ask me some questions with 
great volubility. My know- 
ledge of French was extremely 
limited, and I could trust my- 
self with no confidence to any 
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expressions in that language 
but the word ‘‘ Oui,’ and that 
I kept on using at all hazards 
whenever she looked inquir- 
ingly after a speech. I must 
have put it in a wrong place 
more than once, as she testified 
by her manner, and what might 
have happened I can’t say if 
Whitehurst had not made his 
appearance on the scene. She 
turned to him, and, as he told 
me, pronounced me to be Eng- 
lish. He vociferated to the 
contrary, and maintained that 
I was purely German; but it 
would not do—the good woman 
was not born yesterday, and 
knew an Englishman when she 
saw one. At last she declared 
she had no desire to betray us, 
and if we trusted her we should 
be kindly treated. So White- 
hurst, with my consent, made 
a clean breast of it. Upon 
this she recommended us to 
sign her visitors’ book, putting 
any fictitious names we liked, 
and then she advised our going 
to St Malo to a house where 
the owners, whom she knew, 
would do the best in their 
power for us. 

In the evening, therefore, we 
resumed our flight, and were 
supplied by our good landlady 
with horses, which carried us 
to the place in question. Here 
we were conducted to a spacious 
room and locked in. Our meals 
were brought to us by a ser- 
vant in regular succession next 
day, and at night we left 
again on horseback. We were 
told by our kind friends that 
we should not meet with similar 
attentions after we had got 
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beyond Brittany. This intelli- 
gence was proved true at our 
next attempt to find a resting- 
place, for we were refused admis- 
sion by the landlord, who how- 
ever declared he would not be- 
tray us. This was at Avranches. 
Our guide then took us to the 
house of two poor women, 
sisters, who gained their liveli- 
hood by keeping an infants’ 
school. They found a man 
who engaged to take us to 
Granville, whither we accord- 
ingly proceeded. There I lost 
no time in looking up the 
Danish Captain, whom I found 
in bed suffering from dropsy. 
He was glad to see me, and 
renewed his former offer of 
assistance. I mentioned White- 
hurst, and he declined to have 
anything to do with him. I 
left him, and returned next 
evening with Whitehurst, hop- 
ing that he might mollify the 
Dane and induce him to alter 
his determination, assuring him 
that no offence had ever been 
intentionally offered—which I 
quite believe to be correct,— 
but no, the Dane remained 
obdurate, and under no con- 
dition whatever would listen 
to any proposal on White- 
hurst’s behalf. 

A ludicrous mischance hap- 
pened on this occasion. A 
vessel full of slops was stand- 
ing on a chair near the bed, 
and the Dane asked me if I 
would oblige him by emptying 
it out of the window. Mis- 
fortune never comes singly, 
they say, and an illustration of 
this adage was at hand. White- 
hurst, in order to ingratiate 
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himself with the Captain, seized 
the vessel, rushed to the 
window, and, without looking 
before him, flung the contents 
into the street below. ‘‘ Que le 
diable vous emporte ! ” shrieked 
a loud voice at the moment 
the act was committed, and a 
figure rushed into the house 
fresh from the untoward splash- 
ing. The mistress of the estab- 
lishment, who was, it may be 
recorded, a very pretty woman, 
ran out to learn the cause of 
the uproar, and met the furious 
intruder on the landing, who 
saluted her with the angry 
question, “‘ Is it you that threw 
that infernal stuff out of the 
window just now?” With all 
the natural readiness of a 
Frenchwoman’s wit, she per- 
ceived her ground at once, and, 
assuming a most penitent 
mien, hoped that monsieur was 
not injured. He was not proof 
(what Frenchman is?), even 
under the aggravations of such 
an indignity, against the seduc- 
tions of a pretty face; and, 
bowing with a smile, he an- 
swered, ‘‘No hurt, madam, 
could proceed from so fair a 
hand.” We learnt when he 
had gone that the sufferer 
was no less a personage than 
the Governor of the town. 
Poor Whitehurst’s attempt to 
propitiate the invalid had only 
augmented his aversion. The 
Dane anathematised his clumsi- 
ness, and declaring that such 
a man could only bring his 
friends into trouble, he sub- 
sided into a stronger fit of con- 
tumacy than before. He still 
declared his wish to serve me, 
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but of this I could no longer 
hear. I impressed upon his 
mind that to Whitehurst I 
was entirely indebted for having 
got to Granville at all with 
my ignorance of the French 
language ; but it was all to no 
purpose, and we took leave of 
each other for ever. 

In this predicament we left 
Granville, getting over the walls 
of the town by means of a rope, 
and retraced our steps to the 
schoolmistresses at Avranches. 
We stopped at a farmhouse 
before it dawned, and, as well 
as we could in the dark, we 
took a survey of the place. 
There was a hay-loft open 
above some buildings, and we 
contrived to get up into it. 
We found it a capacious loft, 
half-filled with trusses of straw 


loosely packed. Between these 
we crawled, and got as far to 


the rear as possible. A dog 
was chained in the chambers 
below, and scented our in- 
trusion at once. The noise 
he made gave us some appre- 
hension, especially as he con- 
tinued barking furiously till 
the whole household at the 
farm was astir. They did not 
appear to discover the cause 
of his excitement, and he there- 
fore got a correction pretty 
often. Worse than the dog, 
however, was the sudden advent 
of a girl, who commenced 
peering about amongst the 
Sheaves for eggs. However, 
she confined her search to a 
safe distance from us, and 
finally left, singing to herself, 
without a suspicion of our 
presence. 
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When all was quiet we again 
descended and pushed on to 
Avranches, where we arrived 
in the forenoon. We did 
not so much fear travelling 
by day through the town as 
through the country. In the 
former we were not likely 
to be much noticed. The two 
old ladies received us with 
pleasure, and I believe were 
really glad to see us. They 
turned us into the same room, 
and sent for the guide who 
had taken charge of us before. 
We had been without food for 
thirty-six hours this trip. We 
were assured by our friends 
that our safety had been more 
than once committed by them 
into the hands of some patron 
saint selected by them, and to 
render the goodwill of his 
saintship more certain, they 
had sold a pair of stockings 
we had left behind, and honestly 
recompensed the treasury of the 
Church with the proceeds. 

As early as we could manage 
to do so, we took leave of our 
kind friends—God bless them ! 
—and set off on horseback for 
Caen in Normandy. Our guide 
provided us with a new friend 
in Normandy, by trade a baker, 
who proved faithful in all 
things. He took us to a 
neighbour who lived in_ the 
suburbs, and placed us under 
his protection. This step was 
a politic one on his part. The 
second man had a son who was 
a prisoner in England, and he 
would aid our escape if possible 
in the hope that we might be 
of service to him in a corre- 
sponding way by exerting our- 
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selves on behalf of the son. 
Here we lived in strict and 
often painful seclusion for 
nearly fourteen months. Twice 
only during this long seclusion 
did I venture out. The first 
occasion was to see Napoleon 
enter the town, and in the 
concourse of eager spectators 
there was little probability of 
my coming to grief. The other 
opportunity occurred at the 
instance of a priest, the only 
brother of our hostess, an Abbé 
Martin, somewhat distinguished 
in his generation, who obtained 
a passage for us on board a 
drogher bound for Dieppe. The 
Captain of this vessel took us 
as a mere speculation in the 
hope that if his boat were 
captured by any English cruiser 
he might be released on our 
account. 

Our good genius was absent, 
and no English vessel was 
even seen. We returned per- 
force with the Captain, and 
resumed our old life. 

Whitehurst had an advan- 
tage over me: he could leave 
the house with less risk, from 
his perfect knowledge of the 
French tongue. It had been 
a scheme of mine for a con- 
siderable period to secure a 
boat from the shore one night 
and make boldly across the 
Channel for England. I fretted 
in this constrainment, and was 
ready for any resource that 
could be devised for escape ; 
but Whitehurst opposed me, 
and the worthy padre shook 
his head when it was men- 
tioned. I was out - voted. 
Nevertheless, as month after 
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month rolled by and brought 
no improvement in our con- 
dition, my plan was at last 
reluctantly adopted. White- 
hurst made a preliminary ex- 
amination of the coast and 
the position and number of 
the boats.. He ascertained one 
important and very satisfactory 
piece of information—namely, 
that no men were allowed to 
sleep on board any of the 
vessels or boats. The news of 
itself was sufficient encourage- 
ment to our enterprise. We 
had to wait until the wind and 
tide had become jointly au- 
spicious, and then we sallied 
forth under cover of the dark- 
ness with a sheet for a sail, 
and began our excursion. After 
a nine miles’ walk we arrived 
at the beach, and saw a boat 
not far from the shore, so we 
stripped to our shirts and 
trousers and swam out to it. 
It was flat-bottomed, and about 
12 feet long. The painter 
was cut, and we moved off, and 
shortly after came alongside 
a good-sized fishing craft. This 
took my fancy, and I suggested 
an immediate change. White- 
hurst, by constitution an ob- 
jector, refused to entertain my 
proposal. Another, nearly as 
favourable to our needs, came 
in view, and I renewed my 
solicitation without avail. Then 
a third, “all cut and dried” 
for our very purpose. Mast 
and sails all ready for a start. 
This I could not stand, so 
with a growl and an oath at 
Whitehurst for his pains, I 
pulled a hard stroke that 
brought us into contact with 
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the coveted prize. We had 
hardly touched the boat’s side 
when, to our dismay, up jumped 
half a dozen Frenchmen. We 
pulled away for our lives. 
There was a spanking breeze 
from the south, and we hoisted 
our sheet and sped away as 
fast as a flat-bottomed boat 
under difficulties could go. Our 
sail was a lamentable resource, 
and took her through the water 
not much faster than we could 
have rowed. We still had the 
oars at liberty, as the spars 
for the sail were lying in the 
boat when we took her, so I 
took them in hand, and White- 
hurst steered. We were quite 
in sight when morning broke, 
and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the boat we had dis- 
turbed get away and follow in 
pursuit. It was only a ques- 
tion of a few hours; at about 
11 o’clock they were close on 
our heels, and a few moments 
later I was being hauled into 
the fishing boat under a salute 
of as many fists as could get 
at me. The Captain of her 
came to my rescue, and ordered 
them to desist, and I was 
passed aft. Whitehurst came 
after the saving clause had 
been introduced by the Cap- 
tain, and so was allowed to go 
aboard peacefully. It was late 
in the afternoon when we 
landed, and a crowd of people 
received us on the shore. We 
were led up to a respect- 
able looking house just as we 
were with our wet shirts and 
trousers on, anything but a 
reviving spectacle. The first 
question put to us on getting 
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ashore was, “‘ Where are your 
clothes ?”’ Our reply explained 
a mystery which had hung 
over a heap of clothes dis- 
covered that morning early, 
unclaimed, by the edge of 
the sea. 

Whitehurst was placed at 
a table presided over by a 
functionary, when the apart- 
ment rapidly filled to excess, 
all anxious to have a stare 
at that fine-looking man. 
When our nationality was re- 
vealed it seemed to cause some 
regret at our misfortunes, the 
women especially showing great 
sympathy. What with one 
thing and another in the crush 
I was gradually squeezed into 
a@ corner, where I awaited my 
turn. Whitehurst being asked 
in the course of examination 
what his companion was, and 
having replied ‘‘ Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau,’’ all eyes were directed 
to myself, and the women 
now began in earnest to bestir 
themselves into more active 
demonstrations of kind feeling. 
One of them got a needle and 
thread and applied herself on 
the spot to the rents in my 
shirt, while another devoted 
herself in a like manner to 
anything else you may like 
to mention. Our discarded 
garments from the ‘ sea-beach 
shore ’’ were brought to light, 
and ere we left the room of 
justice, our appearance was 
quite a la mode. 

The examination concluded, 
we were removed to prison at 
Caen, and there taken before 
the Governor, where, to our 
almost irrepressible joy, we 
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found the padre. I was ordered 
to appear first, and the padre 
was called upon to interpret. 
The ordeal was a stiff and 
unpleasant one. I refused to 
admit that I knew the names 
of any of the places at which 
we had stayed or the names of 
those who had given us assist- 
ance. This put the Governor 
at last out of patience, and he 
made the padre ask me, “ Do 
you mean to say that you are 
the Second Lieutenant of an 
English frigate, and that you 
do not know any of the places 
in France at which you have 
stayed during the last fourteen 
or fifteen months?” I main- 
tained an obstinate denial, and 
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the padre evidently put a word 
in to my credit, as I was 
presently dismissed without 
further criticism. Whitehurst 
must have come in for a double 
share of interview, as the Gov- 
ernor kept him a very long 
while in his presence. Our 
stay here was not prolonged, 
but short as it was, we man- 
aged to conciliate our keeper, 
because he despatched us from 
Caen as “‘ English prisoners ” 
and not as “ deserters,” which 
would have subjected us to 
the inconvenience of chains. 
We were ordered to the prison 
at Verdun, the questionable 
celebrity of which had reached 
us already. 


XI. 


On the following day our 
long march commenced. Owing 
to our lengthy confinement we 
had become bad walkers, and 
could scarcely keep up with 
the convicts who formed the 
companions of our march. In- 
deed by the time we had 
reached our first halt, White- 
hurst and I were completely 
done up. 

There was no inn this time 
for accommodation, but a 
Square unsightly building con- 
taining one door and one win- 
dow, the latter defying all 
hope. There was only one 
room for convicts and the 
rest of us, twelve in number, 
but plenty of space and very 
little straw. Two sides were 
boarded like a guard-house for 
the purpose of sleeping on; 


the floor was composed of 
stone flags; a large round tub 
devoted to sanitary purposes 
stood in one corner. The boards 
provided for our repose were 
almost concealed under a cloak 
of vermin of the vilest descrip- 
tion. This prevented us, tired 
as we were, from entertaining 
any idea of sleep, and so we 
determined to remain standing ; 
but nature was not to be super- 
seded. I began to fail in my 
strength, and finally was obliged 
to declare to Whitehurst that 
vermin or no vermin I must 
lie down, and down I went. 
I was aroused by Whitehurst 
after a slight rest. ‘‘ For good- 
ness sake, Jackson,” he said, 
“get up; youve literally 
swarming with lice.’ Up I 
jumped and tried to shake off 
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the pests, while the convicts, 
enjoying our misery, laughed 
and joked heartily. They were 
not so dainty in their tastes, 
and seemed to care nothing for 
these filthy hosts. 

In the morning we were 
brought round to the front of 
the prison and supplied with 
large kids of soup, and a horn 
and a wooden spoon for each. 
The latter, however, happened 
to be short in number, and we 
were glad to obtain for our- 
selves in any way we could 
some of this slush, which really 
was fitter for pigs than men. 
At the time we partook of this 
soupe as though it were a 
luxury, so keenly do hardships 
and deprivation whet the ap- 
petite. This meal being over, 
the gendarmes marshalled us, 
and we began another weary 
march. 

We continued thus, marching 
from prison to prison, until we 
reached » where we re- 
ceived a pleasant surprise at 
finding ourselves at last in a 
jail which was the very picture 
of cleanliness. Our joy met 
with a repulse, however, be- 
cause we were left to ourselves, 
Whitehurst and I, for such a 
weary length of time that we 
began to fear that we had 
been forgotten, and hunger 
now made us feel the neglect 
more acutely. There was noth- 
ing in our cell of any descrip- 
tion with the exception of 
what we stood in. The jailor 
eventually came, and food and 
other things followed, every- 
thing corresponding with the 
place and being delightfully 
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clean. We were an exception 
to the prevailing rule, I grieve 
to say, having still about 
our persons many a living 
memorial of our late prison 
experiences. 

It sounds revolting and nasty 
to an English ear to describe 
such a condition, but do what 
we would we found it impossible 
to keep the enemy under. 
Every fold and crease in our 
garments boasted a colony of 
those hideous little crawlers ; 
and what we expelled during 
the day when we had an 
opportunity was repaid seven- 
fold during the night. We 
could obtain no change of 
clothes, and had to make the 
best of it. Here at least we 
might do execution with some 
prospects of success so long as 
we were permitted to remain, 
and we commenced a crusade 
without delay. 

A few days’ rest at and 
our prospects darkened. More 
dirty prisons awaited us, and 
in one where we were incar- 
cerated for a week another 
kind of plague revealed itself. 
Instead of lice, we had to war 
against a larger and more 
elastic foe. The room allotted 
to us and the others was 
capacious, full of dirty beds, 
and alive with fleas. Variety 
may be charming, but I con- 
fess I shrank from the con- 
tact of those ravenous little 
vampires, and would have al- 
most preferred the infliction to 
which we had already become 
habituated. 

Whitehurst was as loth as 
myself to encounter them, but 
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necessity deprived us of any 
choice in the matter, so we 
braced up our energies to fresh 
herculean tasks. In the morn- 
ing we easily procured brooms 
and a bucket and access to a 
pump, when, to the amazement 
of our fellow prisoners, who 
appeared in succession resent- 
ful, bewildered, and finally 
tickled beyond endurance, we 
doused about the water and 
rubbed and scrubbed until we 
almost flooded the apartment. 
We repeated this for three 
mornings, and succeeded in 
getting a night’s uninterrupted 
rest before we left, our idle 
companions deriving an un- 
appreciated benefit from our 
labours. 

The idea of cleanliness was 
quite an abstract one with 
them, and nothing contributed 
more to excite their mirth than 
the daily practice observed by 
Whitehurst and myself of alter- 
nately pumping cold water over 
each other. A Russian amongst 
them afforded a slight exception 
to the rest, and was more 
averse to dirt. He was an 
amusing fellow, and would 
Scrape off his living tormentors 
whenever we were on the eve 
of quitting a prison, and sol- 
emnly dedicate them to the 
next occupier. 

The masters of the prisons 
were as indulgent as their 
limited powers would permit 
them to be. The custom of 
waiting in ranks for the turn 
of the spoon, when articles of 
this description were scarce, 
was an ordeal as unpleasant 
as any to which we were sub- 
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jected; and on some occa- 
sions it was positively insup- 
portable, the spoon bearing 
unmistakable signs of its transit 
through a dozen abominable 
stages. i 

The soup was always brought 
out into the middle of the 
yard, contained in a great kid 
or tub, and the rush made at 
it resembled the conduct of a 
pack of hounds rather than a 
gang of human beings. I never 
see a number of hungry pigs 
being fed now but the spectacle 
recalls to my mind the scene 
in the prison yard. Fastidious 
persons suffering from delicate 
stomachs would derive a salu- 
tary cure after a few months’ 
experience such as we encount- 
ered. The vicissitudes of our 
march from Caen to Verdun 
were extended over a period 
of two months, the length of 
our detention at the inter- 
mediate prisons varying with 
circumstances. 

Towards the conclusion of 
our journey I suffered acutely 
on one occasion from exhaus- 
tion, and implored the gen- 
darmes to let me sit down for 
a few minutes. They per- 
emptorily refused. I then asked 
to be allowed to get something 
to drink as we passed a public- 
house, with the same result. 
On reaching the next prison I 
fairly sank to the ground, and 
gave myself entirely up, care- 
less what they might do. After 
some considerable trouble I 
was taken within, and the gen- 
darme then came to me and 
said that he did not intend 
any unkindness in refusing to 
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let me rest on the road, but 
he knew only too well that 
when:.a prisoner in a similar 
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condition was allowed to halt, 
it was next to impossible to 
get him to move again. 


XII. 


At the bureau at Verdun 
the authorities at first refused 
to acknowledge me as an officer 
at all; and well they might 
refuse, for my personal appear- 
ance betokened anything but 
a respectable caste. My boots 
were toeless, and had not en- 
joyed contact with a brush for 
eighteen months. My trousers, 
despite the friendly offices of 
the women at Caen, had broken 
into instalments, and my shirt 
was a curiosity. My coat was 
a model of good ventilation, 
and my hair, which curled 
over my head, had forgotten 
the application of any other 
comb save what nature per- 
mitted me to adapt in my 
fingers. 

Upon being satisfied at last 
of my respectability, I was 
committed to the citadel, where 
I was put into a comfortable 
room and treated as became 
my rank. 

I had not been there for 
more than two or three days 
when I remarked that certain 
fellow prisoners were chalking 
out a plan of escape. I there- 
fore resolved to keep my 
weather eye upon them with- 
out exciting suspicion. My 
room was in a part of the 
building appropriated to officers 
of higher rank than that held 
by my fellow prisoners who 
were in the conspiracy. In 


fact I had the most fortunate 
situation that was possible. It 
had struck me as being peculiar 
that on several occasions I 
had found more than one of 
the parties dodging about the 
vicinity of my apartment ; 
and once on returning there I 
must have unexpectedly given 
an alarm, as a fellow bolted 
suddenly: from a door which 
stood opposite to mine in the 
corridor, and in his hurry 
omitted to close it fast. I 
then took the liberty of looking, 
and, to my astonishment, dis- 
covered the whole plot. They 
had removed the stones from 
the wall on one side of the 
room, and made an opening 
of quite 2 feet square, which 
led to another chamber, where 
there was a little den with a 
curiously devised window. 
The place had originally been 
@ convent, and it struck me 
that the cell to which I allude 
must have been adapted for the 
solitary confinement of the 
nuns. The window that pierced 
the massive wall described in 
its course the segment of a 
circle, so that the light from 
without was reflected but scan- 
tily into the cell. Beyond the 
curve of the arch it was im- 
possible to see. The aperture, 
however, was of sufficient di- 
mensions to allow the forced 
passage of a slight figure. So 
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this is your game, I mentally 
ejaculated. Satisfied on this 
point, I retraced my steps, 
secured the door, and sought 
the open air. Whilst strolling 
about, one of the prisoners, 
Devonshire, a Midshipman, 
came close to me and observed, 
“I think it will be a fine 
night?’ I replied I thought 
it would be, and added, ‘‘ And 
when do yougo?’”’ He affected 
not to understand me, but I 
continued more unequivocally, 
“TI know of your intentions 
to escape and the means to 
which you have resorted for 
accomplishing your purpose, but 
let me advise you not to go so 
frequently to the place of your 
rendezvous, to be more careful 
when you do go, and to be 
quick in your movements.” 
He was now fully convinced 
of my acquaintance with the 
scheme afloat ; and I proposed 
to profit by it also, but not at 
the risk of compromising their 
success. He listened to my 
proposal, and said he would go 
and refer it to his companions. 
He came back with a unanimous 
offer for me to join them in 
leaving together, which I joy- 
fully accepted. There were 
three concerned—viz., Devon- 
shire, Gordon, and Street. I 
made a fourth. Their plan had 
been dexterously conceived, but 


' 80 far rather clumsily executed, 


because, had suspicion not been 
asleep among the officials, they 
must have noticed the con- 
stant visits of the confederates 
to a part of the establishment 
in which they had no business ; 
and had they repaired thither 
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to ascertain the reason, there 
was nothing in the world to 
prevent their seeing the breach 
in the wall. 

Being the eldest and the 
senior in rank, I took the lead, 
and a8 My room was so con- 
tiguous to the principal scene 
of operations, I could give 
very material assistance in has- 
tening the crisis. This soon 
arrived. We had repeated con- 
sultations in my room; for 
now it was manifest that I had 
picked up a friend or two 
amongst my fellow prisoners, 
and it was only natural they 
should spend a great deal of 
time with me. 

From my window we could 
look into a fine garden, where 
a noble pear-tree reared its 
branches above the central wall. 
Directly under the window was 
a sentry’s beat, over which one 
of those inconvenient gentle- 
men passed day and night. 
It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, to make our plans 
as perfect as possible to evade 
his vigilance at the outset—as 
one end of his beat went pain- 
fully close to the spot upon 
which we should descend upon 
emerging from this prison. It 
was therefore agreed that the 
selected night should be a dark 
one; that we should be. fur- 
nished with a strong rope of 
twisted sheets and strong pegs ; 
that a Midshipman who was 
unwilling to share the risk of 
our exploit, but yet agreeable 
to lending us a hand, should 
sit at my open window, from 
which the light was thrown 
across the sentry’s path, and 
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play certain airs upon a flute 
to apprise us when the sentry 
was close or distant; that 
Gordon should then descend 
first ; and that as soon as each 
one reached the ground he 
should, accordingly as the 
musician admonished, either re- 
main immovable until the tune 
changed, or dart quickly across 
his track into the gloom beyond. 

Our stations at the pear-tree 
were allotted and, if the dark- 
ness served, the night ap- 
pointed. 

The hour came when I had 
been about seven days at Ver- 
dun, and was all that could 
be desired. We were highly 
favoured, as, in addition to a 
darkness rivalling the shades of 
Erebus, a light wind strong 
enough to scatter the leaves and 
make a noise sprang up. On 
gaining the cycloidal window, 
Gordon’s courage, he being very 
juvenile, failed him, and he 
expressed a fear of being able 
to push himself through the 
confined space which consti- 
tuted our means of egress. 
Thereupon Devonshire inter- 
posed, and insisted on leading 
the way. He soon effected the 
desired passage. But it still 
remained for him to get safely 
into the garden without alarm- 
ing the sentry. The flute began 
its piping melody, and the 
wished-for tune came wafted 
on the breeze. Now, however, 
the slower air succeeded, and 
we held our breaths. Anon the 
desired note recurred, and we 
knew that Devonshire’s retreat 
was assured. One by one the 
rest of us followed. This was 
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the most anxious part of the 
programme, and we performed 
it without a fault. 

Now for the tree. Gordon 
took the start and his position 
on the wall, and we placed our- 
selves on the branches in a 
perpendicular line beneath him. 
The top of the wall was covered 
with tiles, and a portion of 
them had to be removed before 
we could fix the pegs and rope 
for our descent into the moat. 
We were still disagreeably near 
the sentry, and caution was 
the order of the night. Gordon 
carefully removed one tile at 
a time, which was handed down 
from one to another and de- 
posited gently at the foot of 
the tree. This done, with but 
a few interruptions, we fixed 
the rope, and found ourselves 
on the safe side of the enemy. 

I now resigned myself to the 
safe guidance of my companions, 
as they were well acquainted 
with the geography of the 
locality, two of them having 
been prisoners at Verdun for 
some years. We soon got out 
of the moat, and then made 
for the town, where an English 
Midshipman was on the qui vive 
expecting us. He was at liberty 
on his parole, and joined us 
before we had gone far. To 
his house we first repaired and 
remained the night. In the 
interval he provided us with 
another sanctuary in the house 
of a German count, where 
we went in the morning. We 
were received very graciously, 
and put into his bedroom, 
where he directed us to lock 
the door and not open it again 
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on any account, except to 
himself. He had not left us 
long when somebody tried the 
door, evidently a woman by 
her tread. One of our number, 
at the moment quite oblivious 
to the caution, jumped up to 
undo the lock, but we restrained 
him, and the person departed. 
She returned, however, in a 
few minutes, and the same 
fellow, through some unaccount- 
able impulse of madness or 
folly, gained his end this time, 
and before any one could inter- 
pose, let in the applicant. The 
woman’s astonishment may be 
supposed, at seeing her master’s 
room occupied by four question- 
able - looking strangers, and 
without saying a word she beat 
a retreat. 

The count’s surprise and an- 
noyance was great on hearing 
of this insane contretemps, but 
he ordered us at once to betake 
ourselves through a trap-door 
overhead into a little cupola, 
or look-out, above the room, 
just large enough to hold us 
packed like sardines. What- 
ever had induced Street to act 
so foolhardily, neither he nor 
any one else could explain. 
He was sorry for it after- 
wards, but the thing was done. 
We were left in the cupola 
without anything to eat or 
drink until night, when we dis- 
entangled ourselves and were 
taken to the house of a neigh- 
bour, and conducted into a 
large unoccupied loft, which 
had never been finished. It 
was next to the kitchen, into 
which we could plainly see 
through the seams of the par- 
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tition. Heregwegwere left to 
beguile ourselves as well as 
we could for the remainder of 
the day. Presently there ap- 
peared on the same scene a 
man and a woman, who quickly 
took their departure on finding 
themselves in the presence of 
strangers. This little incident 
gave us some apprehension, 
and when our friend appeared 
again, we mentioned it to him. 
He shared our fears, and coun- 
selled a speedy retreat to an- 
other place of refuge. We then 
repaired to a house where an 
English Lieutenant on parole 
was lodging. On being ac- 
quainted with our wishes he 
came out and told us that 
with every disposition to assist 
us it was not in his power to 
take more than one of the 
party under his care. ‘‘ You 
are all strangers to me, gentle- 
men,” he continued, “but I 
hear there is a Lieutenant 
among you, and I would fain 
select the man to serve who is 
of my own rank and position 
in the service.”” It was here- 
upon resolved that I should 
accept his offer, as the smaller 
the party became the better. 
We shook hands for the last 
time, and separated. 

Two of the number, Street 
and Gordon, I afterwards heard, 
had reached the seashore, and 
ventured out by themselves in 
a small boat and were drowned. 
Long after the above events, 
Devonshire and myself met 
one day by accident in the 
streets of London. He had 
escaped from France about the 
same time as I had, he having 
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been fully under the impression 
that I was dead. 

My new protector recom- 
mended me to go into the bath, 
and amuse myself there as long 
as I liked—a bit of advice very 
necessary. My patience was 
not taxed much this time. The 
Lieutenant reappeared with my 
old messmate Conn, who was 
also on parole. By them it was 
arranged that I should follow 
them at a certain distance to 
the abode of Thomas—like Conn 
a prisoner at large. But first 
of all he presented me with a 
cap that had a gold tassel. 
They then set out, and stopped 
at the house, which they 
entered; but here an unfor- 
tunate mistake occurred. Mr 
Thomas did not live in that 
house, they were told, but next 
door. Some little delay had 
taken place, and I was now 
close to their heels when they 
emerged and passed on to the 
next door. Here again they 
were equally disappointed, and 
were assured that Mr Thomas 
did live in the house they had 
just left, but in the upper part 
of it. Back we went. 

These desultory movements 
attracted the attention of an 
old pensioner, who communi- 
cated his observations to a 
gendarme; and on hearing 
some heavy footsteps in the 
rear, I had just time to conceal 
myself behind a glass door 
with a curtain across it, when 
my friends were accosted very 
civilly by the official, and asked 
if “Mr Jackson was there?” 
A woman was occupied in the 
room, and divining how matters 


stood attracted my notice, and 
pointed under the bed. The 
gendarme accepted their answer 
and quitted the house. Never- 
theless, it was thought ex- 
pedient to put me elsewhere 
as quickly as possible. So I 
was called out upon the landing, 
and handed over to a little 
old woman who held a key 
in her hand, with which she 
motioned me to follow her. 
I did so, and we got to a door, 
which she opened, and pushing 
me through, she locked it behind 
her and ran away downstairs 
with the key. Woman’s wit 
for ever, said I to myself, and 
I made for a huge pile of brush- 
wood faggots filling one end of 
the room. They were pro- 
miscuously heaped together, and 
I found no difficulty in effecting 
a passage through them to the 
farthest corner, where I pulled 
them about to conceal any 
opening I had made. Here I 
crouched down to await the 
future. 

I had not been too prompt 
in thus installing myself. The 
door was opened presently, and 
perhaps a dozen men entered. 
They gabbled away as only 
Frenchmen can, and then they 
made an attack upon the fag- 
gots. The pile was pretty 
thick, or I should have suf- 
fered more than once from the 
points of their swords, which 
they thrust in here and there. 
One active gentleman got a 
well-pointed stake which he 
propelled through the heap, 
and it hit the wall disagreeably 
close to where I lay doubled. 
This apparently satisfied him, 
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as he exclaimed in French, ‘‘ He 
is not there.” Despite the 
critical aspect of affairs, I 
could not help remarking in my 
mind, ‘‘ What a lie.”’ 

I was immensely relieved 
when the sound of their voices 
and footsteps assured me of 
their retreat; but the relief 
was not permanent. They came 
back even in stronger numbers 
than before, and began a fresh 
inquisition upon the faggots. 
Fortune certainly favoured me 
under these ordeals, or I should 
have beyond a doubt been 
pinked most uncomfortably. 
Again I rejoiced to hear sounds 
of their departure. Only one 
remained, and then, whilst I 
was speculating on his motives 
for lagging, all my new-born 
hopes were scattered beyond 
redemption by hearing him 
declare that if I was anywhere 
in the house I was in the 
faggots, and he would not go 
until he had searched every 
bundle. Confound your perse- 
verance, I almost said, as the 
abominable old foe began to 
carry out his promise. I have 
already alluded to the cap I 
wore. When the gendarme 
had taken away most of the 
faggots and had left relatively 
a few sticks between us, his 
eye suddenly caught the glitter 
of the gold tassel. It was all 
up with me: he tore down the 
topmost faggot and revealed 
your humble servant, with any- 
thing but an easy assurance 
displayed on his countenance. 

“Ah, vous...” he cried; 
for the particular expression 
denoted by a blank there is 
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an authority in one of Sterne’s 
narratives which may or may 
not be familiar to my reader. 
In reply to this salutation I 
crawled out, and submitted 
myself a third time a reluctant 
captive. An investigation at 
the bureau, of course, impended, 
and I was presented formally to 
the authorities as a fugitive 
prisoner. Captain F. W. Fane 
of the English Navy was then 
awaiting his papers of per- 
mission to return to England. 
He had commanded the Cam- 
brian, and now the fact that 
he had treated some French 
prisoners with great kindness 
having come to the knowledge 
of the Emperor, the latter had 
ordered his release, and he 
was now on the point of leaving 
the French country for his 
own. He witnessed my intro- 
duction and the company in 
which it was made. I made 
known the details of my case 
to him, whereupon he prom- 
ised to inform a personal friend 
of mine at the Admiralty of 
my position. I am sorry to 
relate that he forgot to redeem 
this pledge. All remembrance 
of the poor Lieutenant whom 
he had left in bondage in a 
foreign land became dissipated 
in the excitement and joy of 
recovering his own release. 
The French General examined 
me himself, and was anxious to 
ascertain how I had descended 
the wall of the convent. ‘‘ By 
my hands,” I replied. This 
assertion he could not believe, 
of course, as my hands bore 
no marks of the friction usually 
sustained in such undertakings. 
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A great many other questions 
were applied, to most of which 
I answered evasively. At the 
termination of these I felt dry 
and parched, and asked for a 
glass of water. I was refused 
somewhat abruptly, and the 
General turned to the gendarme, 
directing him in almost the 
same tone of voice to take me 
to his, the General’s, wife, and 
bid her give me the best bottle 
of wine in his cellar. I asked 
for my parole, promising that 
if I received it I should respect 
it; but this he explained was 
out of his powers to grant. . 


On arrival at my new prison 
I found there were three occu- 
pants, one of them being a 
music master. I suspected one 
of the other two of being a 
spy, but he called himself a 
Captain in the English Army, 
an old joke even in those days. 
Nevertheless it was largely due 
to the kind assistance of this 
friend whom I was now mis- 
judging that I was enabled sub- 
sequently to make good my 
escape from France, as will be 
explained later. The third occu- 
pant was a Lieutenant in the 
East Indian Service, and bore a 
despicable character. So much 
for my associates—so far I 
stuck to the music master. 
While at Porte Chaussée I be- 
came acquainted with a mili- 
tary Lieutenant outside, named 
George Beamish, who tendered 
me his good offices in attempt- 
ing to escape. He visited me 
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In the course of this process 
a tin case was brought into the 
room, which invested me with 
anything but favourable anti- 
cipations ; for Whitehurst had 
repeatedly terrified me with 
the prospect of compulsory con- 
fession elicited by those means 
which of all things I most 
dreaded—namely, the thumb- 
screws. However, there was 
nothing so terrible as this in 
store. I was merely hand- 
cuffed and led away along the 
ramparts of the town to the 
Porte Chaussée—a prison situ- 
ated over the gates of the town. 








frequently, always bringing 
with him a piece of line. I was 
to let him know when I was 
prepared for action, and began 
my designs at once. In the 
planks above our heads I de- 
tected an unsound corner, and 
by standing on the shoulder 
of a companion, who in his 
turn was elevated upon the 
bed, I established a hole there 
one evening through which I 
Squeezed, and then fastened 
the line to the parapet. This 
having been accomplished, I 
went back to help the others. 
It was then understood that 
each should wait until the 
others had ascended, and then 
slip down the parapet in order. 
I first assisted up the East 
Indian and then the “‘ Military 
Captain,” who, being stout and 
awkward, made a great noise 
getting through the hole. This 
scared the East Indian, who, 
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in complete defiance of the 
previous arrangement, rushed 
to the rope, and let himself 
down into the embrace of a 
gendarme. The stout party, 
ignorant of his companion’s 
mishap, quickly emulated his 
example, but not being an 
expert in the art of gymnastics, 
he let the rope slide through 
his fingers and fell heavily to 
the ground, breaking his thigh 
in the fall. 

The gendarmes were now 
gathered round the spot, and 
in the confusion the East Indian 
seized a favourable opportunity 
and eluded his captor, getting 
clear away to the appointed 
place where Beamish was ex- 
pecting us, from whom he 
derived the benefit intended 
for me. Seeing the game up, 
I made for the room again, and 
was snug under the bed-clothes 
when the jailor opened the 
door. Appearances are decep- 
tive. So thought the jailor, 
I presume, for he approached 
the bed and drew off the 
sheets, of course discovering 
me habited for a journey. 
“ Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I knew 
you had a hand in it—I was 
sure that nobody thought of 
breaking out unless you put 
it into their heads.” 

This little affair brought the 
Lieutenant of the gendarmes 
down about the middle of the 
night, perhaps called from the 
enjoyment of a pleasant party, 
as he was in anything but a 
mild humour. I was the main 
object of his strictures, and 
he spared no pains to convince 
me of his displeasure. He said, 
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“You have given us all a 
great deal of trouble, Mr Jack- 
son—I have already doubled 
the sentries on your account, 
and now I must add fresh 
precautions. I have therefore 
given them strict injunctions, 
should you repeat to-night’s 
experiment, to fire at you 
without hesitation, and I leave 
it entirely at the discretion of 
the jailor to place you or not 
in the black hole.” 

“And I, sir,” I retorted, 
“beg to inform you that I 
have not had my parole, and, 
despite all your threats, I am 
determined to escape if I can, 
whether your sentries fire or 
not.” 

The jailor didn’t presume 
upon his authority, but allowed 
me to go quickly to bed. The 
only penalty I suffered after 
all was being called upon to 
pay for the damage done to the 
rotten planks. A fresh accession 
to our small circle in the prison 
of Porte Chaussée was soon 
made by new-comers in two 
relays. On arrival of the second 
batch we were put under orders 
for Bitche. 

This intelligence instilled 
fresh energy into me, and 
after dinner on the day when 
it was received I stood up and 
addressed them in my room 
as follows—they were six in 
number: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are 
all of us bound for Bitche ; 
there is a prospect of escape, 
if you like to take advantage 
of it.” A man named L’Est- 
range, a Lieutenant of the 
71st Foot, immediately ex- 
claimed, “I will.” I then 
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requested the music master 
to play on the piano which 
one of the prisoners was al- 
lowed to keep in the room, 
and to select the loudest piece 
he could choose. All hands 
then proceeded at my instiga- 
tion to make a rope out of 
the sheets. It was rapidly 
done, and each wound a por- 
tion of it round his body 
beneath his clothes. 

The prisoners in the adjoining 
room were indulging in a some- 
what boisterous mirth, and so 
between them and the piano, 
upon which our friend | was 
doing most laudable execution, 
we had plenty of noise. 

The rope disposed of, we 
rang for the jailor, and supplied 
him with the usual reason for 
allowing us to leave the room. 
We gained by this means access 
into the next compartment, 
where I had previously scented 
out another spot in the planks 
above ; and we would be left 
here until we chose to summon 
the jailor to reconduct us to 
our own quarters, not so con- 
veniently appointed. I ar- 
rested the conviviality for a 
moment to introduce the sub- 
ject in contemplation, and it 
was gladly accepted nem. con. 
I then begged them to con- 
tinue their jollification, and 
to sing and shout as if nothing 
was in the wind. 

To prevent surprise I asked 
a doctor who was present, a 
very timid man, to watch the 
gratings in the door, and when 
the jailor or his wife approached, 
to pop out his head and call for 
a jug of beer. This post he 
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accepted, and I set to. The 
plank was started in a few 
minutes, and I was shoving 
away with all my heart when 
I heard sundry smothered re- 
marks on all sides, such as 
‘Hush, hush, Jackson.. .” 
I, not dreaming of danger, 
merely turned my head for a 
moment, when lo! the poor 
cowardly doctor had bolted, 
and the jailor’s wife was calmly 
watching my proceedings from 
the deserted gratings. Down 
I dropped like a stone from 
my eminence and tried hard 
to look unconcerned, with very 
lame results, I am afraid. The 
jailor came and restored us to 
our proper places, and the 
question arose what should be 
done with the ten ropes and 
how account for the missing 
sheets, as we were to start 
in the morning. 

The ropes were ultimately 
packed into two of the Mid- 
shipmen’s bags, and I under- 
took to manage about the 
sheets. 

The jailor took his inventory 
before we left, and I explained 
that the sheets had been sent 
on an emergency to the washer- 
woman, but as it was not 
probable she would return them 
when she knew of our departure, 
I honourably offered to pay 
for them. This honest conduct 
on my part raised me con- 
siderably in the estimation of 
the jailor, who was perfectly 
contented with the arrange- 
ment, and took quite an affect- 
ing leave of me. 

A new system was adopted 
for our security on the road 
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in the march now impending, 
and one not at all favourable 
to our ideas of pleasant loco- 
motion. We were handcuffed 
in pairs, and a long chain run 
through all the irons, thus en- 
suring close quarters to all. 
Some of the handcuffs were 
small and exceedingly painful. 
Mine were of this character, 
and I suffered severely. 

Our journey to Bitche was 
accomplished in seven days. 
The aspect of the place was 
not inviting. The prison has 
been described as like a ship 
bottom upwards in a saucer. 
Our new quarters were good 
enough, considering all things. 
We were packed sixteen into 
one room with three beds, 
under which the fuel was 
stocked. During the first night 
a Midshipman named H. Le- 
worthy, a tall, powerful, young 
fellow, possessing also good 
qualities of mind as well as of 
body, was my bedfellow. When 
he awoke in the morning he 
began to attack me, saying, 
“Hallo, Jackson, have you 
been bunging up my eyes in 
your sleep? What on earth 
is wrong with my face?” A 
general cry of “bugs” was 
now raised. Every one was 
more or less affected by their 
Visitation except me. This 
time, marvellous to say, for I 
was generally marked out as a 
signal victim to misfortune, I 
had unwittingly defied the 
enemy. How it was I can’t 
explain, because poor Leworthy 
was a mass of bites, and 
unable to see for them. We 
had been expecting this evil 
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sooner or later as a sort of 
necessary sequence to our 
vermin troubles. 

After an interval we were 
better accommodated. I had 
a room to myself, and belonged 
to a mess of eight persons, all 
of whom were tacitly resolved 
to make our connections as 
pleasant as possible. We were 
divided from the other half of 
our fellow prisoners by mutual 
consent, on account of a quarrel 
which had arisen between us 
and a man named C——, who 
had played me a dirty trick 
soon after our arrival at the 
prison. It was the habit of 
those who could afford it to 
hire furniture from some dealer 
in the town, to replace that 
supplied by the authorities ; 
and I sent for what articles I 
required as soon as a room 
had been placed at my service. 
Amongst the things was a 
French bedstead, and on its 
way to my quarters it was 
levied upon by Mr C—— for 
his own use; and in spite of 
all representation, he persisted 
in keeping possession of it. 
When this came to my ears I 
accused him of committing a 
mean ungentlemanly action, and 
this caused no small indignation 
to himself and his friends. 
Upon this disagreement we 
split ourselves into different 
communities. 

Some merchant Captains, 
several midshipmen, an elderly 
gentleman —a détenu—named 
Throgmorton, a Mr Melville, 
and myself constituted our 
mess. 

Almost from the moment of 
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our entrance I commenced to 
prepare for my _ escape. 
Economy was my first con- 
sideration, and, in pursuit of 
it, I made every sacrifice con- 
sistent with propriety. I wore 
the coarsest and commonest 
things, and purchased nothing 
I could by reasonable means 
do without. My prison allow- 
ance was 50 francs a month 
(£2 1s. 8d.), and upon this I 
managed to live, independently 
of my English pay, which it 
was my object to save for an 
emergency. In drawing my 
quarterly bill I lost almost 
one-third of it in the exchange, 
which was, however, refunded 
to me eventually by the Eng- 
lish Government. 

Our occupations and amuse- 
ments at Bitche were limited 
to those of the most primitive 
nature. No gambling was toler- 
ated amongst us, our principal 
recreations were out-of-doors, 
where we practised athletic 
and other games, such as lay 
in our power to promote. 

Bitche had been used as a 
prison for the lower class of 
English prisoners, but most of 
them had been removed before 
we had been sent there, and 
only sufficient left to perform 
the duties of servants. These 
were placed in the Souterraines, 
where they reigned supreme 
and legislated for their com- 
munity upon principles of their 
own, administering reward and 
punishment to all who deserved 
one or the other; but woe 
betide the offender whoever 
and whatever he might be. He 
was allowed no money, and 
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was kicked, cuffed, or tossed 
in the blanket as the con- 
tingency required. The latter 
system of retribution was that 
most frequently adopted and 
most dreaded. The rank of a 
man was of no avail as soon as 
he appeared in the Souter- 
raines; and if any one with 
@ voice amongst the men owed 
the visitor a grudge, master or 
no master, the latter was sure 
to pay the penalty. A man 
named Spillier was the presiding 
genius of this place, and to 
him were referred all questions 
of arbitration. When any re- 
markable act of justice was 
on the eve of consummation, 
he usually apprised me of the 
event. And if I felt inclined, 
as I am sorry to say I always 
was, to witness the spectacle, 
I repaired forthwith to the 
scene under his convoy. There 
was a Lieutenant at Bitche 
who was an especial object 
of aversion to the underground 
community, and they never 
were so anxious to get a man 
into their power as they were 
to catch him. He was of an 
exclusive overbearing disposi- 
tion, and in some way or other 
had raised their ire; but he 
was far too knowing to trespass 
on their limits, and so avoided 
their vengeance. 

All through the winter I 
had my eye on a future plan 
of escape, which I communi- 
cated to Mr Throgmorton, in- 
viting him to join me in the 
attempt. He, however, de- 
clined, and I then spoke to 
Lieutenant L’Estrange, and re- 
minded him of an old under- 
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standing between us that if 
either had a practical view of 
escaping he should tell the 
other of it ; and I had observed 
that he was in concert with 
two others in a design which I 
felt convinced would prove 
fruitless. He was surprised 
that I knew anything about it, 
but, like the plot at Verdun, it 
would have been manifest to 
any one who took the trouble 
to look at him. 

I now submitted my scheme 
for his approval, and offered 
to take him into league, as he 
could speak French and I 
could not. He was not able 
to decide at once, as he was 
pledged to a General in the 
British Army, a prisoner on 
parole at Verdun, in agreement 
for standing each other’s bail. 
He therefore wrote, and re- 
ceived a reply that the General 
gave him back his parole, so 
he was at liberty to act upon 
his own bottom. 

My plan was greatly acceler- 
ated by an old acquaintance 
who had lately turned up in 
the person of the fellow who 
had broken his thigh at Verdun. 
I am considerably indebted to 
his ingenuity for my escape 
from Bitche. He cajoled the 
guards into selling to him some 
of their old clothes and equip- 
ment on the most plausible 
pretences; and so adroitly 
did he transact the business 
that none of them had the 
smallest apprehension of his 
real purpose. He obtained a 
cloak, a cocked hat, a cap and 
a greatcoat, and a large water 
pitcher ; and these were all we 
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required with a little self- 
possession and management to 
effect our purpose. 

During the latter end of 
February we intended to carry 
the project into execution. 
When the time came L’Estrange 
and I duly rigged ourselves out 
as became the occasion. He 
took the cocked hat and cloak, 
I the more humble suit and 
the water-pot. It was then 
about half-past seven. Until 
eight the prisoners were al- 
lowed to visit the yard, and 
we went through a very ordi- 
nary form of leaving our room 
at that time. As we were 
descending the stairs we en- 
countered Leworthy anathema- 
tising the sentry below because 
he would not let him pass 
according to custom. As his 
eye met mine, he spared the 
obdurate official any further 
abuse, and, laying hold of me 
in a playful manner shouted, 
‘Hullo, Jackson, my boy; 
what are youupto?” ‘* Hush, 
old fellow,’ I said, sotto voce ; 
‘“‘don’t be a fool, and let go 
that infernal grip of yours.” 
He caught at my meaning and 
intention at once, and, seizing 
me by both hands, said, “‘ God 
bless you, old fellow; I wish 
I had your luck.” L’Estrange 
and I then gained the yard. 

We had planned that I should 
take the lead until we gained 
a spot where we should be 
challenged. I therefore struck 
off boldly armed with my 
friendly water jar, and passed 
No. 1 sentinel unmolested. Of 
course he would not trouble 
a comrade going to fetch water ; 
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and when L’Estrange followed 
with an easy and familiar air, 
his cocked hat looming above, 
it was not probable that the 
soldier would question the right 
of a French officer to go where 
he pleased. Nos. 2 and 3 and 4 
were passed with similar suc- 
cess, and we were now at the 
entrance to a covered way 
that intercepted our purpose 
to get past the guard-room. 
Here L’Estrange was to precede 
me in order that he might 
answer the sentry’s challenge 
in a good accent. I entered 
already, and was half - way 
through when I stopped for 
him to pass on, but looking 
round I found him standing 
still at the end. ‘‘ Come on,” 
I cried in as loud a whisper 
as I could, but he only replied, 
“TI can’t,” and when I went 
back to him I found he could 
hardly move for laughing. This 
set me off. He was quite 
hysterical. We proceeded at 
length, and received the chal- 
lenge—“‘ Qui vive?” I waited 
for L’Estrange to reply ‘‘ Ami,”’ 
but he never made a sound. 
The challenge was repeated 
more vigorously still; L’Est- 
range held his peace. On the 
impulse of the moment I gave 
the word myself, for there was 
no other alternative left or 
they would have been down 
on us. For once in my life 
I must have spoken French 
like a native, as the sentry 
passed us on. L’Estrange still 
followed, and we made down 
the slope which carried us to 
the covered bomb-proof pas- 
sage, and left another danger 
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behind us. The most ticklish 
moment was at hand. I ad- 
vanced to the gate, but the 
sentry put his arm before me, 
and I thought we were lost, 
when L’Estrange boldly ap- 
proached, spoke a word or 
two to the sentry, who released 
me, and we were free. About 
two or three hundred yards 
from the gate we passed close 
to the sergeant of the guard, 
who in the darkness gave us no 
heed. 

The snow was now falling. 
All the better for us. We put 
our best foot foremost and 
rushed on in concert. We 
reached Sarreguemines about 
four o’clock. I was now in 
another guise, having discarded 
the friendly coat and cap, 
which I deposited in a ditch, 
where it must have soon been 
covered with snow. I appeared 
as a gentleman in full French 
costume, which I had lately 
procured direct from Paris, 
feeling sure that an imposing 
appearance would be more use- 
ful to me than the wretched 
one I had hitherto been com- 
pelled to present in like under- 
takings. My coat was a well- 
cut snuff-coloured one, buff- 
coloured waistcoat, pepper-and- 
salt breeks, and white top- 
boots. A man followed us, but 
vanished on seeing L’Estrange’s 
cocked hat. 

We pushed through Sorbey, 
and applied for admission at a 
public-house. We were taken 
in, and shown to a large room 
containing two beds covered 
with what I took to be huge 
bundles. L’Estrange jumped 
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into bed without much pre- 
meditation, but I hesitated 
and sat on a chair, looking 
dismal. There did not appear 
to be any sheets or blankets— 
nothing but that uncouth ugly 
lump of a thing. ‘“ Jump into 
bed, man,” said L’Estrange. 

““But what’s the use?” I 
remarked. “I am cold and 
tired, and there is nothing to 
make me warm.” 

“What? Get under this 
quilt like me.” 

“ Quilt,” Iejaculated. “Call 
that a quilt ? ”’ 

“Try it,” he resumed; and 
I did so sulkily, and oh! the 
joy ! my grief was turned to 
ecstasy—it was an eider-down 
quilt, and as warm as could 
be. I had never seen such a 
thing in my life before. 

After a capital sleep I got 
up and asked the landlord 
for horses to Metz. After 
breakfast we started, with an 
attendant on a third horse, 
there being two feet of snow 
on the ground. We had not 
gone far when we reached the 
crown of a hill and noticed a 
gendarme escorting an English 
prisoner to Verdun. This 
brought us to a halt. However, 
we put confidence in the guide, 
telling him that we wished to 
avoid the party. He at once 
“twigged,” and consented to 
follow out our views; and 
taking a sharp turn out of the 
road, he led us by a short-cut 
to Metz. My horse was not in 
any trim for a long journey, 
and fell on his knees again and 
again. 

On our arrival at Metz we 
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dismissed our guide with the 
horses, and sought an hotel. 
We played our parts as travel- 
ling gentlemen, and procured 
a voiture to Etain, a place 
not far from Verdun. When 
close to Verdun we separated, 
and L’Estrange, being dressed 
in the uniform of a French 
officer, walked up to the gates 
of the town and entered with 
a military baggage waggon. 
Not having a parole ticket, I 
was inadmissible, and there- 
fore remained outside, depend- 
ing upon L’Estrange’s good 
offices with my friends at Ver- 
dun. Every officer on parole 
when he leaves the town de- 
posits his ticket with the gate- 
keeper, and reclaims it on 
return. 

I hung dodging about the 
walls, and not long after 
L’Estrange’s disappearance I 
saw two wholesome - looking 
figures approach from the town. 
I divined them to be English- 
men at once, and when they 
came near accosted them. They 
were such, and, without telling 
them of my position, I merely 
asked them if they would carry 
a message for me into Verdun 
to a friend named Conn, and 
say that some one was waiting 
for him outside. The answer 
I promptly received was, “‘ Take 
the message yourself,’ and they 
walked off. ‘“‘ Well, you're a 
couple of ungracious beasts,” I 
grumbled to myself as they 
left me, and I began to cudgel 
my brains as to what should 
be done next, when I observed 
that they had returned and 
were coming back towards me. 
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I was in no humour to come 
into collision with such bears, 
and was on the point of avoiding 
them when one of the two 
advanced and said, ‘“‘ Was it a 
meeting, sir, you desired me to 
promote with Mr Conn?” 
Catching at his meaning I 
disavowed any such intention, 
and added that if I was not 
wrong in thinking that I spoke 
to two English gentlemen, I 
would acquaint them with the 
reason of my former request. 
They directly informed me of 
their respective names and 
rank. One was a Major and 
the other a Doctor in the 
English Army. Upon hearing 
this I explained that I was a 
Lieutenant in the English Navy 
just escaped from Bitche, and 
that, having no parole ticket, 
I was unable to get into 
Verdun, where my friend and 
former messmate was at present 
living, and I wished to apprise 
him of my neighbourhood. 
They redeemed their former 
conduct by executing my com- 
mission without further hesita- 
tion, and reappeared soon after 
with Conn, who was surprised 
and delighted to see me. We 
had a long chat together, and 
arranged to meet again at 
night, when I was to be at a 
certain spot under the walls, 
and Conn and some friends of 
his would be above with a 
rope to hand me up. At dusk 
we separated, and to be secure 
against surprise I looked out 
some chance place of conceal- 
ment until the time appointed 
for the meeting. I soon found 
the stunted remains of an old 
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hedge on the Common that 
grew from a slight elevation, 
formerly, I suppose, some boun- 
dary line on a bank; behind 
this I lay safely concealed 
from all stragglers. 

At the proper time I cau- 
tiously made the spot selected, 
where I hugged the wall, with 
both ears open to the slightest 
sound. After some anxious 
waiting my name was pro- 
nounced in a loud whisper twice. 
I answered likewise, and felt 
along the wall for the rope, 
which I soon secured. When 
I tested it and found all fast, 
I began to ascend monkey 
fashion hand over hand, but 
I had scarcely reached half- 
way when I discovered the 
rope itself being hauled up- 
wards. Determined not to let 
go, I clung savagely to it, 
and up I went until my hands 
came into contact with the 
edge of the parapet, with the 
result that the skin of my 
knuckles and the backs of my 
hands was badly lacerated. A 
strong grip was then made on 
my collar, and I was soon 
standing in the presence of 
Conn and his confederates, two 
fine young fellows in the Eng- 
lish Army named Beamish. 
Smarting from the injuries to 
my hands, I ungratefully mut- 
tered as soon as I had re- 
covered breath, ‘What a 
damned lubberly trick to haul 
me up that way.” ‘ Lubberly 
or not,” answered one of the 
Beamishes, ‘‘ you ought to con- 
sider yourself devilish lucky 
to get up at all.” And so I 
did when I reflected a second, 
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and I thanked them warmly 
for the good turn they had 
done me. Only I afterwards 
wished that they had been a 
little less zealous in the enter- 
prise, and allowed me to scale 
the wall in a more orthodox 
manner, for my hands were a 
frightful sight, and even to 
this day the marks of the mid- 
night adventure are apparent 
upon them. 

Conn took me direct to some 
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quarters in the town, where I 
was stored away in a room 
next to the kitchen. I re- 
mained here about a fort- 
night, during which time L’Est- 
range came to see me. He paid 
his share of our late expenses, 
and told me that his friends, 
amongst them “‘a Lord and a 
Baronet,” had advised him not 
to proceed any farther with me, 
as they considered my ideas of 
escape “too romantic.” 


XIV. 


L’Estrange’s secession placed 
me in a dilemma ; but I found 
a new friend in J. Carslake, 
who was a perfect stranger to 
me. He was a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, and he procured 
for me a passport as a Swiss 
clockmaker. Furthermore, he 
made arrangements with a man 
to take me a certain distance 
from Verdun. 

When preparations had been 
completed I took leave of my 
protectors and accompanied my 
guide, who lowered me from 
the wall by means of a rope 
which he had brought. It had 
already been concerted between 
us that on reaching the ground 
I should speedily seek the 
shelter of a large avenue which 
led up to one of the entrances 
of the town, and that when I 
saw a man standing with a 
white handkerchief in his hand 
I should join him and follow 
his instructions. A curious 
coincidence now happened 
which would have undone me 
but for a lucky bit of judg- 


ment on my part. I had 
entered the avenue and walked 
hardly one hundred yards when 
I saw an individual with a 
white handkerchief in his hand. 
It occurred to me that my 
supposed ally was disagreeably 
close to the gates of the town. 
Thinking this suspicious, I 
pushed on a while pretending 
not to notice him. It was 
well I did so; for some way 
ahead of this person stood 
another, also holding a white 
handkerchief. I had no scruples 
this time, but in passing uttered 
a word which he answered, as 
previously agreed upon, and we 
pursued our way to his cart. 
In this vehicle we proceeded 
through the whole night. 

The next morning at about 
breakfast-time we stopped at 
an inn. My guardian angel 
put up at a public-house where 
there were about one dozen 
gendarmes. He coolly ordered 
breakfast, said something to 
me that only required a nod 
of the head, said something 
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to one of the gendarmes in a 
manner that all might hear 
him, then went out to his 
horse, and in due time came 
into his meal. It is said that 
“fortune favours the brave,” 
for it was evident that not one 
of the gendarmes were aware 
that there was a culprit and 
an enemy so near to their 
elbows. It is true they were 
very busy getting ready their 
accoutrements, and appeared 
to be much pressed for time. 

In proceeding we passed 
several regiments bound for 
Russia. A Marshal and two 
outriders came up, and my 
friend could not get out of the 
way for the first outrider, and 
the second struck the horse 
in the eye, which no doubt 
made the unfortunate animal 
a blinker for the rest of his 
life. 

At Chalons he took a place 
for me in the diligence for 
Paris. When I entered it I 
found to my horror it was 
occupied by seven officers, five 
of them decorated with the 
Legion of Honour. The one 
by whose side I sat was a 
Colonel; and a lady at the 
farther end of the carriage 
said something to him which 
I could see related to me, and 
for which he rebuked her. 
When we stopped he asked me 
if I would join them in a 
bottle of wine, suggesting that 
if I changed places with a 
person who was sitting by the 
side of the driver, I should 
be more comfortable. I gladly 
took the hint, but found that 
I had changed from the frying- 
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pan into the fire, for the guard 
asked me what countryman I 
was. I answered ‘“ Swiss.” 
“What canton?” On my 
naming Berne, he exclaimed, 
“Ah, my own,” but he had 
penetration enough to see that 
I was not disposed to talk, 
and did not trouble me more. 

We went on to Paris. When 
landing in the yard, the lady, 
a@ very pretty woman, came to 
me, and in the kindest manner 
said, ‘‘if she could be of any 
service to me, she would render 
it with the greatest pleasure.” 
I felt her kindness much, but 
my object was to go ahead; 
and I secured a place in the 
diligence for Caen and then 
took a voiture to drive about 
Paris to beguile the time, tak- 
ing care to change my coach- 
man once or twice. 

I started for Caen next morn- 
ing, taking my seat by the 
guard. I kept my handker- 
chief to my mouth, hoping 
that my neighbours would be- 
lieve me to be tormented with 
toothache. At the dinner-time 
who should sit alongside of me 
but the great man before whom 
I had been taken with White- 
hurst. He said, ‘‘ Will any 
gentleman join me with a 
bottle of Burgundy?” I saw 
that he had been eyeing me, so 
that I thought it best to put a 
good face on the matter, and 
signified my readiness to do 
so. He then left the room, 
and a gendarme came in and 
demanded to see our passports. 
I gave him mine—“ Grieme, 
watchmaker,’’ was the name 
on my passport—and he went 
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out with it. That I enjoyed 
my meal much in his absence 
cannot be supposed. However, 
he did not keep me long in 
suspense, for he soon returned 
and handed me my passport 
as well as the rest. Dinner 
over and the diligence ready, 
nothing occurred to interrupt 
our journey to Caen. 

Arrived there, I went out at 
once to my old friend, and 
made arrangements for getting 
on to the seaside. At the end 
of the week he brought me 
intelligence that he had found 
a man that would take me in 
until a fair wind offered. On 
the day when we were to leave 
Caen I was attacked with 
earache. However, that did 
not alter the hour—nine o’clock 
—when he punctually made 
his appearance. Heavy rain 
had set in just before we 
started, and fell in torrents 
during the whole of our nine- 
mile walk. Of course, we were 
wet through before we had 
accomplished one. It would 
not have signified, perhaps, if 
I had not been obliged to stop 
at the corner of a wall toward 
the end of our journey, where 
I had to wait for half an hour 
in the bitter cold wind. The 
night was pitch dark, and I 
dared not move, as my con- 
ductor had strictly enjoined 
silence. On his return he 
brought a man with him, and 
duly handed me over to him, 
and I took leave of my sound- 
hearted friend. 

My new acquaintance bade 
me follow him, and we went 
to a house with a sort of a 
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stable directly opposite it, in 
which was his horse. Above 
was a loft just high enough in 
the centre for me to stand ‘up. 
It was half full of straw, to 
which he pointed, signifying 
that it was my home, and 
that I must make the best of 
it. Then he wished me good- 
night, and took away the lan- 
tern. There was I in agony 
with the earache, which soon 
doubled, for as my clothes 
dried on me, so did the pain 
increase in the other ear, and 
there I was for a fortnight. 
I could not hear a word, and 
I was in a state of utter wret- 
chedness ; while the discharge 
from my ears was so offensive 
that my hostess could scarcely 
bear to come near me. I 
thought I could not last long ; 
and they were in a stew as to 
how to dispose of my body 
when dead. 

However, at the end of three 
weeks I heard a bell, and in 
a few days, with plenty of 
food, became myself again in 
strength. One day the land- 
lady asked me to let her bring 
her daughter, as she had never 
seen an Englishman, and at 
my next meal she made her 
appearance. A very pretty 
giri about fifteen or sixteen 
years of age came to me, as I 
sat on the straw, and pre- 
sented her cheek for me to 
kiss, and twice turned it so 
that I had three; and she 
expressed much the same senti- 
ment as her brother had done 
before. Their astonishment was 
great that an Englishman could 
be so good-looking, as I was 
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the first they had ever seen. 
The compliment was equivocal. 

At last the hour arrived 
when the father and son came 
to me about ten o’clock at 
night, and helped me to launch 
a flat boat, and gave me a pole 
with which I poled my way 
to a fishing boat at anchor, 
and in ‘‘ quarter less no time ”’ 
I had cut her cable, and was a 
free man on the ocean. I got 
an oar out, put her head the 
right way, and away she drifted. 
Of course, being in the dark, 
I had to feel for everything, so 
that it was some time before 
I could step the foremast and 
lash a light spar over the bows ; 
but it was done in time to 
get out of sight of the land 
when daylight dawned. 

As the day opened the wind 
lessened, and nearly all that 
day—Sunday—was a calm, so 
I had nothing to do but calcu- 
late my chances. One doubt 
was whether the rickety old 
thing I had got into would 
bear a sea. It was an old 
patched-up boat with a rudder 
belonging to some craft twice 
her size, and it took me four 
hours before I could ship it, 
although calm, it being so 
heavy that I could scarcely 
lift it. As to getting the main- 
mast up, it was quite out of 
the question. Towards evening 
the wind sprang up again from 
the south, and I gently glided 
over the silent waves, with the 
full moon shining surrounded 
with the largest halo I have 
ever seen; and as I had 
nothing else to occupy my mind, 
I speculated as to whether it 


might prognosticate a storm or 
fine weather. I put up an oar, 
and made the top-sail fast to 
it to act as a mainsail, and then 
fixed the main yard-arm as 
far out over the quarter as I 
could rig it. Thus I contrived 
to get my small vessel to move 
over the water. Of course, 
through the night I steered 
by the North star, and in the 
forenoon of Monday I saw the 
Isle of Wight, and in the 
afternoon I could see I was 
approaching a convoy. As I 
neared them I put my black 
handkerchief up on an oar. 
On seeing a man-of-war brig— 
the Mutine—I stood towards 
her, and they soon recognised 
me, and to my delight I saw 
them draw towards me. 

We soon closed off the Owers, 
and she ran alongside of me 
in a very pretty style, threw a 
rope into me, and two or three 
Midshipmen ran down, laid 
hold of me, and helped me up 
the side. Of course, I bowed 
to the Captain, and stated who 
I was. The officers of the gun- 
room invited me down to take 
some refreshment, and _ the 
purser, Mr Morgan, lent me a 
clean shirt. The Captain ques- 
tioned me very much about the 
coast, and promised me that 
he would take back the boat, 
as it evidently belonged to a 
poor man—though I heard 
afterwards he put her on the 
beach somewhere on the coast of 
Sussex. Being near a little gun 
brig going into Portsmouth, 
he put me on board her with 
the Lieutenant in command. 

I went to the Admiral’s 
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office, where I was introduced 
to the Flag-Lieutenant—a very 
kind-hearted old fellow, who 
saw that I was much fatigued, 
and said he knew my brother, 
and told me that if I would 
go over to the George Inn and 
get a good night’s rest, he 
would have my brother there 
by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing. About that time I was 
handed into the presence of 
two Admirals, one resigning, 
Sir Roger Curtis, the other Sir 
Richard Bickerton, taking office. 
Neither of these important func- 
tionaries deigned to notice me. 
The Flag - Lieutenant asked 
them if they had any com- 
mands for this gentleman, to 
which he received from each 
the curt answer “‘ No,’ and he 
beckoned me to go out with 
him. He then told me that 


my brother had arrived, and 
on emerging from the Admiral’s 
office, he discovered my brother, 
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saying to him at the instant, 
‘““There, Jackson, that’s what 
I’ve brought you.” 

My brother was greatly af- 
fected at this unexpected meet- 
ing. He had been summoned 
by the Flag-Lieutenant that 
morning to appear at the Ad- 
miral’s office, without being 
informed for what purpose, 
and as he had made up his 
mind that something unpleasant 
was afloat, the deception was 
all the more powerful. He had 
considered me dead long since, 
as it turned out that Captain 
Fane, to whom I had entrusted 
a message for my surviving 
parent—my mother,—had for- 
gotten to deliver it. 

I now lost no time in going 
home to join my mother, and 
here I reaped, in the embraces 
of a kind and rejoicing parent, 
a full reward for the toils and 
hardships of the last few painful 
years of my life. 














THE wine trade of Bordeaux 
must be one of the oldest 
branches of Atlantic commerce. 
Greeks from Marseilles taught 
the people of what the Romans 
(later) called Aquitaine to grow 
grapes and make wine: but 
the Aquitanians invented the 
wine-cask to replace the brittle 
amphora. That was the idea 
of a seafaring people. The 
oldest records of these islands 
of ours come through the Gaelic, 
but they make no mention of 
a first importation of wine: 
as far back as there is any 
transmitted tradition, Scots and 
Trish were drinking claret. Bor- 
deaux laments bitterly that 
both these nations are falling 
away from this good custom. 

Still there are persons (and 
institutions) in both countries 
maintaining their interest in 
Bordeaux’s merchandise; and 
it has long been my desire— 
which this year at last I ful- 
filed—to go and see these 
famous wines actually in the 
making. 

In some ways the vintage of 
1926 was a depressing occasion. 
No vineyard hoped to produce 
more than half its average yield, 
and many spoke of getting 
only a quarter. Also, it ap- 
pears to be unusually hard to 
predict the development of what 
is vintaged after so long a 
drought. There is a possibility 
that the red wines may prove 
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harsh, and that the white wines 
may hold more sugar than the 
alcohol can absorb. On the 
other hand, there is the chance 
of wholly exceptional quality. 
I learnt one fact. After the 
vintage of 1921, another year 
of excessive sun, nobody would 
buy the output of Chateau 
Yquem, fearing, no doubt, that 
the excess of sugar would spoil 
the fermentation. Finally, one 
great merchant took the whole 
for 6000 francs a tonneau— 
1500 francs a hogshead. He 
could have actually had it for 
less, but refused to, lest he 
should spoil the reputation of 
the famous vineyard. To-day, 
that wine of 1921 is about the 
highest priced wine in most 
lists; and its success has 
sent up the demand for Yquem 
of every and any year—and, 
to some extent, that for all 
similar wines. 

One of the gentlemen to 
whom I was lucky enough to 
have an introduction told me 
that the taste and demand for 
sweet white wines are grow- 
ing: and no one could be in 
a better position to judge. But 
it was also clear that the Bor- 
deaux trade must desire this 
change; for if a demand for 
the best red wines increased, 
they could not meet it. In 
the war period, Bordeaux’s cel- 
lars were drunk to an ebb. 
The presence of the Americans, 
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whose main camps were near 
Bordeaux, their port of de- 
barcation, accounted for much : 
they had large money to spend. 
But the main fact was that 
the French themselves, when 
money became plenty, all had 
the same idea; they drank 
the wines they had always 
wanted to drink. France has 
a real feeling for excellence, 
and they expressed it as thor- 
oughly as they could. The 
result was shown to me in one 
great establishment. ‘‘ There 
are half a million bottles here,” 
said the owner: “there used 
to be a million and a half 
before the war.” But the ex- 
haustion of stocks in the older 
vintages is far more complete 
than this figure conveys. He 


had gone to look for a parcel 
of one wine of 1899 (a Brane 


Cantenac), and came to the 
conclusion that all the mer- 
chants of Bordeaux together 
could not produce more than 
fifteen or twenty dozens of it. 

In short, if the world wants 
really good red wine from 
Bordeaux in profusion, the 
world must wait. Quantities 
of it have been made in a series 
of good years from 1914 on, but 
it is not mature. White wine 
comes much quicker to its 
prime ; Yquem (or any of its 
neighbours) of 1925 was already 
delicious to taste out of the 
cask; Haut Brion or Lafite 
even of 1923 were quite un- 
palatable. 

What we tasted—for every 
vintage time brings visitors to 
Bordeaux, and I went round 
with parties—was never more 
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than three years old: claret 
seldom stays longer in the cask 
than a third year. The oere- 
mony of tasting is scientific, 
not convivial. The mattre de 
chai (in Bordeaux a cellar is 
never called “cave ” unless it 
is underground) produces a 
glass syringe, and, removing a 
bung from the top of a barrel 
kept for demonstration, draws 
out some of the wine and fills 
it carefully into tumblers: 
everything is meticulously, sur- 
gically, clean. From these tum- 
blers you sip—and if you are 
wise, you do not swallow. 
Indeed, the raw red wines in 
them do not tempt you: the 
white do; but after drinking 
some of them I did not find 
myself the better of it. These 
were the very strong Sauternes 
growths, needing to mature. 
What I set down here is 
offered in all humility: having 
just discovered elementary facts 
about the distribution of Bor- 
deaux wines, I think they may 
be of interest to other wine- 
lovers who are not versed in 
the subject. Briefly then, all 
the great wines are grown 
along the left bank of the Gar- 
onne—which a few miles below 
Bordeaux becomes the Gironde, 
where the Dordogne joins it. 
There is one exception. St 
Emilion is on the north bank 
of the Dordogne, and therefore 
is divided from the other dis- 
tricts by two broad tideways 
and from fifteen to fifty miles 
of land. This was the first 
wine district I visited, and, 
going there without guidance, I 
entered no vineyards ; my object 
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was to see the little old town, 
which grew up about a her- 
mitage hewn in the rock some 
eleven hundred years ago. Few 
places even in France have 
more varied interest ; but what 
concerns me here is the grand 
ordinaire of its restaurant— 
where I realised for the first 
time that a particular type of 
Bordeaux. wine, quite unlike 
the rest, is St Emilion: also, 
that I was for the first time 
drinking it in matured perfec- 
tion. It cost nine francs, and 
was very good: but it was like 
a Burgundy. They call it in 
Bordeaux ‘‘le Bourgogne du 
Bordelais.”’ Certain growths 


of the St Emilion district, 
though so small in quantity 
that no wine merchant troubles 
to make them known abroad, 
fetch a higher price almost 


than Lafite or Margaux. Chief 
of these is Chateau Ausone, 
which commemorates the Latin 
poet Ausonius, a Gaul from 
Bordeaux, who praised the 
wines of his district in fine 
hexameters about A.D. 300. 
Another is called Cheval Blane, 
and while I was in Bordeaux 
the yield of this little vineyard 
was eagerly bid for at auction 
before the grapes were in the 
press. 

It is not unnatural that this 
wine should be unlike the 
others of Bordeaux: for on 
the right or northern bank of 
the rivers there are steep cot- 
eaux, while the left bank rises 
very gently from the water to 
an undulating plain. The wines 
of St Emilion grow on steep 
slopes ; and presumably these 
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small choice growths have found 
Some special exposure or fav- 
oured pocket on the hillside. 
But all the main treasures of 
Bordeaux’s cellars come from 
rich land which is only not 
quite level. Yet the “not 
quite ’’ makes all the differ- 
ence. Actually along’ the 
marshy water’s edge, vines grow 
freely and yield largely: but 
the choice growths lie a mile 
or so back. 

The districts on the left 
bank are not continuous, and 
there are three of them: one, 
the Médoc, yielding red wines ; 
one, Sauternes and Barsac, 
yielding white; and _ one, 
Graves, yielding both. This 
district is the nearest to Bor- 
deaux. 

To all English people, Graves 
stands for a light white wine ; 
but in Bordeaux it is valued 
rather for the red which it 
produces—and which includes 
one of the four “ first growths.” 
A recent correspondence has 
made many aware that Haut 
Brion is grown on the out- 
skirts of Bordeaux, and that 
the town is invading this famous 
estate—to which I was first 
taken. Happily, the vineyards 
are intact, though suburban 
villas are springing up about 
them. There are two properties 
—one, La Mission Haut Brion, 
formerly owned by some re- 
ligious order: the other, the 
Chateau Haut Brion itself. 
Only a road with walls on 
each side divides the two; the 
exposure of the ground is the 
same in both; but it is the 
wine of Chiteau Haut Brion 
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which ranks as a “ first growth ” 
—and experts uphold the judg- 
ment. There must be some 
small local variation in the 
soil. Even at Haut Brion 
itself, we saw men transferring 
wine from one cask to another. 
They were, they said, ‘‘ equal- 
ising ’’ it. Certain spots in 
the enclosure yield a better— 
or a different—quality. 
Another fact was new to me. 
Every vineyard is planted with 
different kinds of vines, which 
vary as, for example, apples 
do. One sort of grape gives 
more colour, another more 
abundance, and so on: the 
vine-growers’ art consists in 
suiting the distribution of kinds 
to the particular ground. Those 
who say that the official classifi- 
cation of Bordeaux wines made 


in 1855 is not quite trustworthy 
(though it is still officially re- 
cognised) will tell you that 
when the phylloxera forced a 
general replanting, the old dis- 
tribution was not always main- 


tained: changes were made, 
sometimes for the better, some- 
times for the worse. 

I cleared up my mind on 
one point, which may be un- 
clear to inexperienced readers 
of wine lists. Haut Brion, for 
instance, is an estate: there is 
no village or commune of that 
hame. What is sold as Haut 
Brion must be either Chateau 
Haut Brion or La Mission 
Haut Brion. Each, in its 
wider classification, is a Graves : 
a8 is also another famous red 
wine, Pape Clément, grown in 
what was once the vineyard of 
Bertrand de Got, Archbishop 
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of Bordeaux, who, as Clement 
V., transferred the Papal seat 
to Avignon. On the other 
hand, Margaux is a commune 
of the Médoc, and any wine 
made in the commune is en- 
titled to be sold as Margaux— 
and will probably be very good. 
But the “first growth” is 
Chateau Margaux. The other 
two “first growths,” La Tour 
and Lafite, escape this con- 
fusion: they are the names 
of estates in the commune of 
Pauillac. Chateau La Tour is 
a Pauillac, as Chateau Margaux 
is a Margaux: and both are 
wines of Médoc. 

Médoc is the triangle of low 
land enclosed between the 
Gironde, as it runs north-west 
from Bordeaux, and the At- 
lantic, which here makes a 
coast -line straight north to 
south. Aline from Bordeaux to 
the Bay of Arcachon is the base 
of the triangle. Most of this 
big territory—for the sea and 
river sides are nearly 100 kilo- 
metres long—consists of landes ; 
and as we motored out, having 
the Gironde half a mile on our 
right, we passed through out- 
lying bits of these vast heaths 
and pinewoods before we came 
to Margaux and its tract of 
fertile yet gravelly soil. Next 
—fifteen kilometres on—came 
St Julien, a commune which 
has no “first growth” but 
several “seconds,” which run 
the others hard—the three 
Léovilles, the two Laroses in 
particular. A little farther on 
is Pauillac, and beyond that 
again St Estéphe—furthest out 
of the four main divisions of 
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the Médoc wines. Probably 
Bordeaux has many experts 
who can at once distinguish a 
St Estéphe from a Pauillac 
(speaking now of the lesser 
wines in these districts), and 
either of them from a St Julien 
or a Margaux: I have no such 
pretension. But anybody 
should be able to know a St 
Emilion from any of these 
wines of the flat Médoc land. 
On the other hand, coming 
back through Paris, I dined 
with French friends, and drank 
a decanted wine which my host 
and I averred to be a St 
Emilion, till his wife sent for 
the bottle and showed us it 
was a Burgundy. 

In Pauillac I saw the extreme 
example of this local distribution 
of excellence ; for we lunched 
at Pontet Canet, where the 
vineyard lies in between those 
of Lafite and La Tour. Only 
a footpath divides the property 
from that of Chateau Lafite— 
most revered of all these names. 
Pontet Canet is one of the 
wines which in practice ranks 
far above its official classifica- 
tion: yet nobody denies that 
Lafite is definitely a much 
greater wine. But looking over 
those undulating acres of vine- 
clad country, it was impossible 
to guess what freak of nature, 
what subtle combination of 
elements in one patch of soil, 
decided that it should be so. 

All the same, Pontet Canet 
will to me be always venerable, 
for I was privileged to drink 
then the oldest bottle of claret 
I have ever met. It was wine 
of 1878, matured in bottle long 
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before the hosts who gave it 
me were born: and it was of a 
ripe perfection. No doubt my 
host was right in saying that 
this was only possible because 
the wine had never been stirred 
from the place when it was 
pressed from the grape. 

That phrase—as I learnt at 
Pontet Canet and elsewhere 
—is not exact concerning red 
wine made by modern methods. 
The grapes are brought by 
ox-carts, in great tubs which 
the vintagers have filled, and 
in the upper storey of the chai 
is a tackle which lifts the tub 
with its half-ton of grapes on 
to a huge table. The grapes 
are then shovelled into a ma- 
chine which tears away the 
stalks from the fruit. This is 
a new labour-saving ccutriv- 
ance: formerly men used to 
detach the grapes by rubbing 
the branches along a wooden 
grid, through which sieve they 
fell. Now, however, they are 
generally forced through a long 
tube, and come spattering out 
into a great vat—apparently 
liquid: but when you stir the 
contents with a pole you find 
a semi-solid mass. There is 
no pressing: the skins of such 
grapes as have come through 
unbroken burst during fer- 
mentation: and at the end 
of a fortnight the wine can be 
run out. At Pontet Canet they 
do not like the idea of tubing, 
and arrange so that the égrap- 
pilleur or stalk-separator is set 
up on the table, and grapes 
and juices flow from it, and 
are let fall through wide holes 
in the floor into vats (the 
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table moving on rails), In this 
way the wine touches nothing 
but wood. 

Making of white wine differs, 
because in it the skins are not 
allowed to ferment with the 
grapes, and there must there- 
fore be a pressing, which is 
done with a machine. But the 
white wine of Bordeaux that 
ranks with Lafite has a special 
technique of its own with a 
very curious history, which I 
learnt when I was taken to the 
Sauternes district. 

To get there from Bordeaux 
you turn your back on the 
Médoc, and follow the river 
up - stream —that is, you go 
south-east instead of north- 
west. The Graves country is 
on your right; you pass be- 
tween it and the Garonne: 


and after about twenty miles 


you reach Barsac. But the 
great wines are all made still 
farther on, near the village of 
Sauternes: Chateau Yquem, 
the old castle of the Counts de 
Lur Saluzes, is on a hill over- 
looking the village. 

Here was always made a 
first-class wine, but conform- 
ing generally to the type one 
associates with Barsac, till about 
sixty years ago a strike oc- 
curred on the Yquem property. 
Before labour could be found 
to gather them, the grapes had 
all withered and shrunken on the 
branches. The owner counted 
his year lost, but decided 
to press some kind of a juice 
out of the unsightly clusters. 
Anybody who has tasted a 
gtape in this state knows that 
it is candied and sugary; and 
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the wine made from these de- 
veloped extraordinary strength. 
Two or three years later, a 
Russian Grand Duke visited 
Bordeaux, and was offered some 
of this Yquem as a curiosity : 
he fell in love with it and 
bought the whole yield: the 
fashion was established, and 
now not only Yquem, but 
Chateau Filhot (where the 
Count de Lur Saluzes nowadays 
lives), Chateau Vigneau, Cha- 
teau d’Arche, Chateau Sudui- 
raut and all the vineyards 
which touch each other here, 
make their wine in the same 
way. The grapes are left to 
grow over-ripe : when they are 
brought in, workers go through 
them and take off every grape 
that has remained plump and 
clean-skinned. The unattrac- 
tive-looking residue goes into 
the press, and there issues a 
muddy, greenish, distasteful 
fluid. Yet within a year it is 
crystal clear: there could be 
no more surprising proof of the 
cleansing that wine undergoes 
in complete fermentation than 
to set, as I saw done, a glass of 
1925 Yquem from the cask 
beside what poured into the 
vat this year. 

I do not know whether one 
year’s white wine really differs 
less from another than is the 
case with red—but certainly 
I could detect very little differ- 
ence between those of ’23, ’24, 
and ’25; and other visitors 
were candid enough to admit 
the same lack of discrimina- 
tion. But not even the least 
educated palate could fail to 
distinguish, say, Haut Brion 
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of 1924 from that of 1925— 
both considered to be good 
years. The 1924 wine was 
stronger and (at that stage) 
harsher; the expert with me 
was all for it, though I found 
more likeness in the other to 
what a Haut Brion can be 
and ought to be: and no wine 
that comes from Bordeaux 
better deserves the archbishop’s 
saying, who told a temperance 
advocate that a fine claret was 
“one of God’s good creatures.” 

Also, it is certain that none 
of us amateurs could find any 
appreciable difference between 
the Yquem which we tasted 
and the produce of its neighbour 
vineyards—Chateau Filhot and 
Chateau Vigneau. It was a 


relief to be told by the repre- 
sentative of a great firm (having 


at least as much interest as 
any one else in the repute of 
Yquem) that the difference 
has no relation to the difference 
in prices. Yquem fetches 
double or treble what the others 
do. He himself had a special 
affection for Chateau Vigneau, 
a name little known over here. 
For my part, I hope I may 
never forget the Chateau 
d’Arche of 1911 which I was 
given in one hospitable house. 
It had lost none of the keen- 
ness and scented freshness which 
the French prize in a great 
white wine: the tendency of 
these products of the over-ripe 
grape is to become syrupy— 
which they call madéré—too 
like a Madeira. 

But, since I am setting out 
other people’s wisdom, it is 
only right that I should quote 
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the biggest of all Bordeaux’s 
merchants in the white wine 
trade. For him, Yquem was 
in a class by itself: and I 
leave it at that. But if any- 
body will give me Chateau 
d’Arche (or any of the others) 
to drink with dessert, I shall 
surely not complain. Why 
people do not use them, es- 
pecially after lunch, instead of 
port, is to me a mystery: the 
natural wine, innocent of 
brandy, has no_ stupefying 
effect. 

But when all is said, the 
glory of Bordeaux lies in its 
red wines, and if at present 
they are hard to come by in 
perfection, time will set that 
right. The French just now 
are, more is the pity, in no 
condition to be lavish in their 
outlay. And it is only right 
to remember one main reason 
for the shortage. The French 
fought the war on wine; at 
one of the decisive moments 
General Pétain insisted that 
every poilu should have his 
full litre a day, and that was 
no small help in surmount- 
ing the worst of all dangers 
that France encountered—the 
mutiny in 1917. 

If anybody is shocked that 
one should write such an article 
as this in praise of a fluid 
which undoubtedly can make 
men drunk, the conscientious 
objector may be asked to con- 
sider the part which wine holds 
in the daily life of the most 
industrious and sober people in 
Europe—the French. 

No doubt the poilu in time 
of war, or the average French 
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household at any time, sees 
little of the choice growths 
about which I have been writ- 
ing: but even a little know- 
ledge of France teaches one 
how much good wine goes 
unlabelled. Your host in the 
provinces may give you wine 
that is delicious, and you ask 
(as you should) what it is; and 
you are told that it is simply 
some old Médoc, bought direct 
from some small grower—but, 
of course, kept and kept with 
care. And Médoc has no 
monopoly—except of the best. 
Wine is grown all through 
the Bordelais: quantities of 
it in Entré-deux-mers, the flat 
tongue of land between the 
tideways of Dordogne and Gar- 
onne. This is not highly es- 
teemed. But on the slopes of 
the right bank of the rivers 
are many good lesser wines, 
especially at points opposite 
the great vineyards on the 
left bank. Thus, Sainte Croix 
du Mont, facing Sauternes, gives 
a wine that I shall drink again 
whenever I get the chance: 
and opposite Pauillac, and op- 
posite St Julien, are little nests 
of good vineyards—as if the 
seam of favourable soil passed 
under the broad water. 

In short, a visit to Bordeaux 
gives one useful guidance in 
the business of providing one- 
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self with the least costly of 
all luxuries. But many will 
feel, as I do, that it adds to 
the enjoyment of a wine when 
you have a picture in memory 
of the place it comes from: you 
drink it with affection—at all 
events, if the associations are 
pleasant. And this at least I 
can say, that whoever visits 
Bordeaux with a few intro- 
ductions finds himself among 
people so friendly and welcom- 
ing that he cannot fail to 
remember them with gratitude 
whenever he drinks Bordeaux 
wine. Also, he will make ac- 
quaintance with a town superb 
in the beauty of its buildings 
and full of historic interest— 
above all, for a native of these 
islands. Bordeaux fought for 
centuries to remain English. 
That, no doubt, ended some 
five centuries ago. But since 
then Bordeaux has turned a 
good many Englishmen, Scots, 
and Irishmen into citizens of 
Bordeaux who have even given 
their names to noble vintages 
(Léoville Barton, Chateau Kir- 
wan are two examples, both 
Trish); and the interest of 
commerce is certainly supple- 
mented by a kindliness into 
which perhaps more of ancient 
tradition enters than those who 
show it or who receive it often 
guess. 





A STUDY IN STANDARDS. 


BY L. I. CRAWFORD. 


Don ALEJANDRO MACKENZIE 
had no heart ; there was noth- 
ing in his bosom but a bag of 
pesos. That had been said of 
him so long ago—for he had 
been wealthy enough to annoy 
the envious for many years— 
that it had passed beyond the 
realms of jest, and become an 
axiom to his business associates 
and the depositors of his bank. 
Otherwise, they might: have 
said if they could have seen 
him, as he sat alone in his 
office one December morning, 
that here was a man who had 
not only a heart but a broken 
one. 


The wire blinds, which ex- 
cluded the glare of the mid- 
summer sun (for the Republic 
of San Martin lies south of the 
Line), showed, mirror-fashion, 
the legend “‘ Banco de A. Mac- 


kenzie y Cia.” Behind the 
banker’s silver head as he sat, 
and so arranged that he might 
look through it by drawing 
aside a curtain, was a glass 
panel, giving upon the main 
floor of the bank, where, as he 
knew without needing to verify, 
a hundred picked clerks drove 
their quills the more furiously, 
and the tellers at the long 
counter handled the gold eagles 
and broad silver dollars with 
an enhanced alacrity, for fear 
of his possible glance. It struck 
Don Alejandro that they would 
have been easier in their minds 


if they had known how he felt 
that morning. He wished Julio 
were back from Europe. He 
was a comfort, Julio—a good 
son, and a good banker, too, 
or Don Alejandro did not know 
a banker when he saw one. 
It would have been good to 
have him by his side at a time 
like this, when he was feeling, 
all of a sudden, so—so elderly. 
Yes, that was it. He was 
feeling old. 

A clerk came in with some 
papers, and he roused himself 
to sign. His keen aquiline 
face, the colour of old ivory, 
bent over the script as usual 
(he was a little near-sighted, 
and would not wear glasses), 
and he wrote his firm clear 
signature without speaking. 
The clerk noticed nothing amiss. 
When Don Alejandro asked 
questions, he wanted to know, 
and when he knew, he asked 
no questions. But on this 
occasion Don Alejandro, for 
the first time in forty years, 
signed a business document 
without first mastering the con- 
tents. The clerk dexterously 
blotted off the wet ink, and 
disappeared without noise 
through the swing doors. 

Old! Well, he was old, 
though he had never thought 
much about it before—been 
too busy to be old. Born in 
1809— why, he would be 
seventy-five this coming April 
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of 1884. And it seemed only 
the other day that he had 
started business, in the little 
general agency and importing 
house of his father’s old friend 
Saunders, dead now thirty, 
forty — heavens, how many 
years ago! He had not thought 
of old Saunders in many years ; 
he still automatically called 
him old Saunders, though he 
had been greatly junior to his 
own present age when he died. 
Those who were old when we 
were young are the only genuine 
old people. But he thought of 
him now, and could almost 
see his red face again, amongst 
the shovels and samples of 
Manchester goods in the little 
sale-room, and hear his snore 
from the back office after 
almuerzo. Incredible that it 


should be so long ago. 


Old Saunders had been rich 
before his end. He, Alejandro 
Mackenzie, had done that, and 
it had only been the first of 
the many things that he had 
accomplished, the first widen- 
ing of that tiny stream of 
money which was to become 
such a broad river. First, he 
had been a salesman, travelling 
on ox-carts and on mules 
through the remote back-lands 
of the new republic in the days 
when the soldiers of the Army 
of Liberation were scarce back 
at their ploughs. Good days 
those, with the sun and sky 
above one, and the spreading 
vineyards of one’s own land 
on either side, and every hos- 
pitable hacienda glad to see 
the young Alejandrito, so in- 
telligent beyond his years, so 
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shrewd a judge of the politics 
of the province and of the 
doings of the Junta Militar 
at the capital—un caballero 
preparadissimo! Good days, 
and good home-comings to the 
red tiles and gorgeous patios of 
his father’s house, and to the 
pride of his parents at their 
old friend’s eulogies of their 
son— good days, with the 
winged sandals of youth on 
one’s feet. It seemed like 
yesterday. And his father, Alec 
Mackenzie, the Scotch ship’s 
doctor, who had landed one 
day and seen a pretty face, 
and had never gone on board 
again, had died in 1840; and 
his South American mother, 
whose face of the young 
Madonna he could recall so 
well—his grand-daughter was 
very like her,—had followed in 
1853. The very house itself 
had vanished in the earthquake 
of 1845, and there was a 
conventillo—a tenement house 
—built on its site. Or there 
had been, twenty years ago, 
when he had last visited his 
birthplace, the cathedral town 
of Tranquilidad. It was a 
back number now, and only 
existed for the cathedral. Com- 
merce had deserted it, and he 
with the commerce. 

Then, in the ‘thirties of the 
century, had come the first 
buds of his business genius, 
the germs of the great financial 
organism he had _ created. 
Loans to the small miners 
who were the customers of the 
house, a little here, a little 
there, after much consideration 
and arduous visits to remote 
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hillsides, where the one-man 
shafts of those days were punily 
scratching at the treasure which 
lay beneath; judicious pur- 
chase and resale, little amalga- 
mations, the gradual conver- 
sion of Saunders & Company 
from merchanting to mine de- 
velopment, with the doubting 
Saunders counting each of the 
new dollars in his pocket before 
venturing them afresh; the 
painstaking adaptation of his 
own Scotch canniness and his 
quick Spanish wits to the study 
of silver ores, so that he saw 
what others missed, in this 
village, or that river-bed, or 
the other old abandoned Span- 
ish working, and foresaw what 
was to come; the safe full of 
options worth their weight in 
diamonds, with which the silver 
boom of the ‘forties found the 
house of Saunders; such had 
been the logical sequence. 

That had made them, and it 
had finished Saunders, who, 
always possessed of a con- 
vivial turn, celebrated himself 
out of existence at the acces- 
sion of his good fortune; but 
he left his young partner his 
interest in the business, less 
certain yearly payments to 
shadowy relatives in Scotland. 
And with the going of Saunders 
came the real beginning of 
Alejandro Mackenzie. 

He had disposed of his silver 
holdings in the very heyday 
of the boom, and had turned 
his back for ever on Tranquili- 
dad and its queer blend of 
mining camp and cathedral 
town. Well, that was some- 
thing to be proud of. Not one 
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man in a hundred would have 
done it—an old man would 
have lacked the courage, a 
young one the brains, to have 
launched out into a new enter- 
prise as he had done, abandon- 
ing the old like a worn-out 
shoe. But as he had seen the 
silver boom coming, he saw it 
going; that is, before any 
one else. It warmed his old 
heart to think of that long- 
forgotten stroke of genius, even 
on this day of distress. He 
had turned his attention to 
banking, and the small front 
office with its three clerks, 
which had first borne the sign 
“Banco de A. Mackenzie y 
Cia.,”” had expanded in forty 
years, with the sureness of 
destiny, to his present organisa- 
tion, with its twenty branches 
in the republic, its London 
agency, and its connections in 
every country of importance 
in the world—the only private 
bank left of those which had 
existed in San Martin at its 
inception. 

He had worked hard and 
lived hard, and been hard as 
iron in the accomplishment of 
this. No wonder men called 
him stony-hearted. His mar- 
riage and family, his private 
life, seemed mere incidents to 
look back upon. He had been 
ruthless, too, and had come 
down with the force of ruin 
upon the client whose diffi- 
culties must, as his shrewd 
eye foresaw, in the end be 
overwhelming. Sooner or later, 
what did it matter, and Don 
Alejandro would inexorably cut 
off financial aid; he would 
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never throw good money after 
bad. Because he could listen 
to the most desperate entreaties 
with a face of stone, he was 
called callous—the man with a 
bag of pesos for a heart. Yet it 
was not he who was cruel, but 
economics—the rule of life itself. 
He could foresee the end before 
the common run of men, that 
was all. 

He knew they had called him 
hard—his wife’s relatives, the 
society of the capital in which 
he moved—with regard to Julio. 
Well, Julio was the best judge 
of that, now he was a man 
grown. They had cried shame 
behind his back, that a joven 
distinguido—a young man of 
rank—should spend his youth 
grinding at ledgers, and living 
on his bank-clerk’s salary in 
foreign lands, when he might 
be taking the place in the gay 
capital of San Martin to which 
his father’s position entitled 
him. He had tried Julio in a 
furnace, he was well aware, 
but he had known his metal. 
Julio had stood the fire. The 
bank would be safe with him. 
The boy knew now, having 
come to manhood, what life 
meant, and what his father 
had done for him: developed 
his inherited bent, given him 
a lifework, a just appreciation 
of the power that lay, for good 
or ill, in the great position to 
which he would succeed. Julio 
was a great comfort, his great- 
est success—a man, when so 
many of the sons of the great 
men of Don Alejandro’s youth, 
the founders of the nation, were 
futres—idlers in the clubs, with 
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nothing of their fathers about 
them. 

So reflected the old banker, 
whom men called jocosely, be- 
hind their hands, old Don 
Dinero, old money-bags, who 
dreamed selfish dreams of gold, 
and thought of nothing but 
sweating the peso. But they 
would have been astonished if 
they had realised, and Don 
Alejandro no less if it had 
occurred to him, how long it 
was since he had thought of 
himself, or of money either. 
At one time the bank had been 
his chief preoccupation; but 
the bank had been an assured 
success a score of years ago, 
and another and an earlier 
idol had taken its place—the 
idol of a boyhood enthusiasm 
fired by the example of men 
around him who were giving 
their very lives in its service, 
always at the back of his mind, 
even in his first struggles, but 
now revealed in its inner shrine 
—the land itself, the country 
of his birth, the Republic of 
San Martin. He did not sus- 
pect his own patriotism; it 
was rooted deep in his being, 
so much a part of him that 
he could only be dimly aware 
of it as a profound inarticulate 
emotion. To see ten ox-carts 
groan through the dust where 
there had been only one; to 
see the irrigation works he had 
financed stretching out their 
tranques like silver fingers into 
desolate valleys, so that they 
bloomed like the rose; to see 
the country people in their 
one-roomed huts, who had less 
control over their own destiny 
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than the sapos which croaked 
in the ponds at night, gradu- 
ally improving the tenor of 
their frugal peasant lives, and 
their fat babies, the future 
citizens of the land, rolling in 
the sun; to have a power like 
Providence over all this, and 
the brain to use that power 
unerringly for the sane practical 
end—that was what he had 
lived for these thirty years. He 
had made his influence para- 
mount in the chaotic welter 
of the country’s revenues, and 
had known a rare, almost sensu- 
ous, enjoyment in the telling 
weight of his hand. He had 
produced order from disorder, 
and sitting at the right hand 
of Presidents, had guided them 
in the paths of sound finance, 
so that the country’s credit 
stood higher in the money 
markets of the world than that 
of any other South American 
republic. The peso stood at 
forty - seven pence—only a 
penny under par—in spite of 
the recent war with Platarica ; 
and in the middle of that war 
they had borrowed at 44 per 
cent in London, and been over- 
subscribed. Who could show 
the equal of that from Panama 
to Tierra del Fuego? It had 
been largely his doing, and the 
keystone of his career. 

Now, so it seemed, he was 
to do this no more. He was 
an old man, thank God—too 
old to see his lifework crumble 
entirely away, his fostered com- 
merce dead from slow paralysis, 
his common folk destitute again, 
stripped of the sufficiency which 
had begun to be the universal 
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lot, after his years of sound 
influence in the development of 
the primitive resources of the 
land. But too old, also (and 
he had hoped never to be too 
old for that), to prevent the 
beginnings of the slow decline 
of which he must be a helpless 
witness. 

Paper money! To think 
that at this late day, when the 
country had triumphantly van- 
quished so much, San Martin 
should come to it! That when 
the poverty of the early days 
of independence, the wastage 
of civil war, the misrule of 
dictators, had all been over- 
come, and duly compensated 
for in full, they were tamely 
to leave their proud position 
of integrity, and to have re- 
course to that open fraud, an 


inconvertible paper currency. 
And he, with his record behind 
him, overborne and set aside; 
his bank, and the power of his 


hand, defied; and to know 
in his heart that he could be 
so defied with impunity. 
Twenty—ay, ten—years ago his 
mere disapproval, voiced in the 
proper quarters, would have 
been enough to scotch such a 
scheme. But the great men 
of his middle age were dead, or 
past their usefulness, and he 
was an old man. 

There was a sudden hush in 
the body of the bank outside, 
and a bolting and barring of 
the massive front doors. It 
was twelve o’clock, the time of 
almuerzo, and the bank would 
be silent for two hours. The 
head mozo, his face a mahogany 
mask over the white linen of 
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his summer tunic, hovered out- 
side the glass door. Don Ale- 
jandro rose wearily, and pulled 
down the slide of his desk. 
He crossed the room, and stood 
for a moment looking up at 
the portrait of General Santos, 
for eleven years Dictator of 
San Martin; a bloody old 
despot, with his shootings 
against walls, but a patriot 
too; his iron hand had given 
the country two lustres of 
much-needed peace. Gazing 
upon the pictured lineaments, 
encircled by their ornamental 
wreath of laurels, sabres, and 
cannon, with an angel atop, 
he seemed to feel again the 
rough clutch on his shoulder, 
and to hear the harsh voice 
of the old tyrant. ‘ Valgame 
Dios! What do I know of 
your standards and your gold 


and silver? But I know men, 


Alejandro, none better. Do 
what thou wilt, if it is for the 
good of the country; and if 
any man interferes with thy 
doings, young man, mention 
the name of Baltasar Santos! 
Go thou with God!” And, 
armed with that all-powerful 
mandate, in the five years that 
followed he had ousted the 
silver dollar from its imme- 
morial place as the money of 
the land, and substituted the 
hew gold eagle. How well he 
remembered those days, and 
the great cases of battered pesos, 
shipped overseas as bullion to 
be melted down, and the first 
hew-milled bright eagle, now 
scratched and old upon his 
watch-chain. He had freed 
the land from silver, and had 
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been wiser than he knew; for 
where was silver now? It 
would take many more of those 
chests of the soft white metal 
to buy the country’s gold money 
to-day. 

The mozo, bowing respect- 
fully, handed him his stick 
and silk hat, and opened the 
little inner door in the great 
carved portal which dated from 
the times of the Colony. Don 
Alejandro stood for a moment, 
as was his wont, on the 
threshold, while the old coach- 
man, who had been watching 
for a sight of him from the 
corner of the plaza, brought 
up his private coche, with its 
four dun-coloured mules and 
silver harness. The passers-by, 
seeing his erect old figure in 
its neat black suit and spot- 
less linen, said to each other 
with the familiarity bred by 
a town where everybody knows 
everybody, ‘There goes Don 
Alejandro, fresh from counting 
his money. Ojald, that I stood 
in his shoes!” Nothing of 
the old man’s feelings showed 
on his composed ivory features, 
but he looked on the familiar 
scene with inward sorrow. The 
fruit-seller, who stood every 
day with his laden baskets at 
the foot of the bank steps, 
was calling melodiously, 
‘Strawberries! Nice little 
fresh strawberries! Ten cents 
the hundred!” There would 
be no strawberries at ten cents 
in a year or two’s time. Paper 
money! Poor folks, so poor 
already, with food prices stable. 

The penetrating brain of the 
old man, his foresight, the very 
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qualities which had served him 
so well in his long life, were 
turning to smite him now. For 
he saw, with a vision so clear 
as almost to magnify, the 
menaces which threatened his 
unconscious country, under the 
coming despotism of that worst 
of all tyrants, Bad Money. 
Inflation ; a falling exchange 
abroad, a slipping and sliding 
of values at home; rising 
food prices and discontent, pos- 
sible civil commotion amongst 
the peones, smitten by an evil 
they did not understand; a 
widespread debauching of public 
life, with the business of the 
nation set aside in a struggle 
between political parties for 
control of the printing press, 
the source of easy wealth ; loss 
of confidence abroad, the driv- 
ing away of capital; the slow 
constructive effort of the years 
undone. The devil danced be- 
fore him in the form of a paper 
note, with its lying promise to 
pay what its issuers neither 
could nor wanted to pay. He 
felt an actual physical ache at 
the thought of it. Better for 
Don Alejandro, in the fulness 
of his years, if he had been a 
dullard. 

Ordinarily, his drive through 
the Plaza de Armas to his 
town house was a triumphal 
progress, a benediction on his 
white hairs. There was a 
constant flourish of hats from 
the strolling throng; person- 
ages in other carriages passed 
ceremonious greetings ; a huaso 
from some big estate, in flaring 
crimson poncho and tasselled 
hat, reined back his horse to 
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make way, with cruel jabs of 
the three-inch rowels of his 
silver spurs, and bowed to the 
high peak of his wooden saddle. 
But to-day Don Alejandro felt 
a blight upon it all. Who were 
these people who saluted him 
from the pavement? He 
scarcely knew one in a dozen. 
Ten years ago things were 
different. How one’s old friends 
did vanish when one passed 
middle age. And—incredible 
sight !—over there was a lady, 
wife of young Undurraga, his 
old friend’s son, on foot at 
mid-day, wearing a hat—a 
European hat! He wondered 
what his mother would have 
made of it. In her day, and 
in his too, if you saw a woman 
wearing a hat in the morning, 
you knew what she was. 
Decent people wore a manio, 
and ladies did not jostle upon 
the pavement among a crowd 
of men. Times were changing 
—slackening. How old he felt. 

He found himself musing 
again on the cabinet meeting 
he had attended that morning, 
with the heads of the other 
banks, to be consulted (as a 
matter of form only, for three 
men behind closed doors had 
made their decision months 
before) about that bolt from 
the blue, the new paper cur- 
rency. How well they had 
kept their secret, those derrotis- 
tas, those defeatists, who in- 
tended to sacrifice their country 
in cold blood for the power of 
setting the cat of exchange on 
the jump—the whole precious 
plan made, the notes printed 
and in the country, ready for 
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circulation, and not a soul the 
wiser. He remembered the 
incredulous faces of his col- 
leagues as the project was 
unfolded, the half-amused con- 
tempt of Smith, the local man- 
ager of the Bank of London 
and Rio Bueno, when the full 
details were known; for at 
first they had anticipated noth- 
ing worse than a convertible 
note issue, based on gold. Smith 
could afford to be amused, 
with his reserves safely tucked 
away in Lombard Street. What- 
ever the Government of San 
Martin might do was opera 
bouffe to him, the funny antics 
of “natives” aping civilisa- 
tion. Once, years ago, the 
manager of a privately owned 
English bank had said that 
the Banco de A. Mackenzie 
was run “in the native style,” 
and the remark had come to 
his ears. He had said nothing, 
but he had invested quietly 
for many months in the paper 
of that English bank, and its 
manager had sung another tune 
when the whole hoard was pre- 
sented for conversion one fine 
morning. The face of Smith 
reminded him of that other 
English face so long ago; but 
this time there was no possible 
retort. 

Arancibia, Minister of Fi- 
nance; Sanfuentes, President 
of the State Bank of San 
Martin; Benavides, Minister 
of Home Affairs—how well they 
had seized their opportunity ! 
He saw it all as well as if he 
had been a party to it. With 
the Senate sessions suspended, 
and the Emergency War Cabi- 
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net wielding autocratic power ; 
with Torrealba, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, shrewd, capable, a patriot, 
absent this twelve months on a 
special mission in Puerto Melon, 
the Platarican capital, settling 
the peace terms with such re- 
presentatives as could be in- 
duced to appear for that shat- 
tered and disrupted adversary ; 
with the public purse depleted 
by the costs of the war, and 
money tight and taxes heavy 
—what better occasion could 
ever arise for the issue of paper 
money, with an appearance 
of justification? And behind 
the screen of public necessity, 
what a royal chance for plunder 
by those who controlled the 
tap of the paper stream! A 
judicious purchase of ninety 
days sight drafts on London 
at the present rate of forty- 
seven pence to the dollar, a 
turn of the tap, sending the 
value of the peso down a few 
points, and a resale of the 
purchase before settling day— 
mail day, as it was called: 
result, a comfortable sum in 
pesos, coming by magic from 
nowhere, and reproducible at 
will by those who controlled 
the turning of the tap. It 
would be done, of course, 
through agents, dummies, palos 
blancos, whose connection could 
never be proved, under the 
present system of forward trans- 
actions in exchange, with their 
exalted employers. 

He had done his best, know- 
ing before he began the hope- 
lessness of the case, for was he 
not a San Martinian born, and 
wise in the ways of roguery ? 
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But he had perforce preserved 
the conventions of the occasion, 
and addressed himself to an 
impartiality which he knew did 
not exist in the minds of the 
Cabinet Ministers. He had 
portrayed, and had not minced 
his words, the folly and ruin 
of the unnecessary step they 
contemplated. He enlarged, 
his fellow-bankers supporting 
him, on the precisely similar 
experiment of the United 
States, not yet emerged from 
twenty years of financial night- 
mare after the war green- 
backs of 1861. He had quoted, 
for he had them fixed in his 
mind, the figures of the gold 
premium over the paper money 
of the States, and the colossal 
leaps that premium took—1024 
per cent in 1862, 170 per cent 
in 1863, 285 per cent in 1864, 
and so on. Was there ever 
such an object-lesson? He 
had dwelt upon the dangers 
of the easy path, the inevit- 
ability of fresh inflation of the 
circulating medium; and as 
he spoke, he had seen the 
conspirators smile secretly to- 
gether, and so had his suspicions 
confirmed for certain. 

It was indeed a hopeless case, 
for, besides the propounders of 
the scheme, the other members 
of the Junta del Gobierno were, 
first and foremost, Su Excel- 
lencia Don Javier Manterola, 
President of the Republic—a 
stupid mass of conceit, who 
stared with supercilious pop- 
eyes over coarse red cheeks 
and blue-black moustaches, too 
pompous to know himself for 
a dupe, hopelessly antagonised 
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from the start by any implied 
criticism of what he had been 
taught to look upon as his 
policy ; second, General Aquiles 
Oyarzun, Minister of War, late 
Commander-in-Chief, a gold- 
laced Moloch of a man, with 
the appearance, and very much 
the intelligence, of a stone 
image from Easter Island, who 
fiddled with his sword-hilt with 
unconcealed impatience while 
Don Alejandro spoke, and re- 
peated like a parrot that the 
troops must be paid, whether 
with notes or gold, and since 
they had the notes they had 
better use them; third, Don 
Hector Zufiiga, Minister of Edu- 
cation, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the capital, a rabid 
doctrinaire and bitter fanatic, 
his head teeming with mistaken 
and half-assimilated economic 
theories, an advocate of the 
double standard, who argued 
with Don Alejandro with all 
the pedant’s hatred of the 
practical expert, and lectured 
the conference with the peda- 
gogue’s desire to lay down the 
law, until their heads ached 
with the confused jumble of 
his ideas, which concealed the 
real issues under clouds of 
verbiage. An instrument, this 
latter, fashioned by the very 
hand of the devil for the pur- 
poses of the guilty triumvirate, 
who from first to last had no 
need to utter a word. 

He had stood his ground, 
and fought out the foredoomed 
battle inch by inch, coldly 
and without excitement. Only 
once, when Zufiiga had paraded 
the time-worn fallacy that work 
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was plentiful where money was 
plentiful, had he been stung to 
a sneer. 

“IT suppose you think the 
world is flat, too,’’ he had said. 

They had made an appear- 
ance of taking notes, the Presi- 
dent had promised, in a few 
pompous words, his considera- 
tion of what had passed; and 
Don Alejandro had turned his 
back, without a word, upon 
the ministers and upon his 
fellow bankers, who remained 
in excited conversation on the 
steps of the Casa del Gobierno. 
He would do what he could at 
the reassembly of the Senate, 
whenever that should be, but 
he was well aware that the 
Senators with whom he would 
have to deal would be puppets, 
bought and paid for by the 
ample paper resources which 
would be so soon available 
for the purchase of politicians. 

The old coachman turned 
his broad body on the high 
seat. 

“Your Grace has arrived,” 
he said. 

Don Alejandro Mackenzie, 
recalled to the present, stepped 
down between the bowing ser- 
vants, and crossed the threshold 
of his town house. 


On the corner of the Calle 
de Todos los Santos—the Street 
of All the Saints—was situated 
the consulting room of Oliver 
Locksley, M.D., F.R.C.S., a 
leader of his profession, author 
of many text-books which are 
Standard works of reference 
even to this day. He had set 
up his brass plate there several 
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years before, simply because 
you could not live with the 
wife of one of your patients 
in Harley Street, whereas you 
could live with anybody you 
wished in the Republic of San 
Martin, where foreigners were 
looked upon as beyond the 
pale of social usages in any 
case, especially if they were 
heretics; in fact, not very 
long before, these latter had 
been obliged by law to bury 
their dead below high-water 
mark. ‘Their behaviour when 
alive was looked upon as too 
incomprehensible for criticism, 
wherefore Dr Locksley dwelt 
in San Martin, and the London 
hospitals were the poorer. 

To him, then, seated at his 
desk in mid-afternoon, was ad- 
mitted a tall and copper-visaged 
man of middle age, in a suit 
of formal black, with precise 
white linen and a black satin 
tie, fastened in the enormous 
knot of the prevailing fashion. 
His dark face was strongly 
lined, as by the sure chisel of 
some clever craftsman who had 
not wasted a stroke, and with 
its uptwisted tufts of blue- 
black moustache resembled 
nothing so much as a Japanese 
mask. He looked what he 
was: a confidential clerk of 
proved integrity, his position 
of trust written all over him. 

The doctor rose from his 
chair with more than his usual 
cordiality. He was among the 
many who knew and esteemed 
Don Mario Santelices, for so 
many years of the Banco de 
A. Mackenzie y Cia., who had 
risen, indeed, from clerk to 
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private secretary to Don Ale- 
jandro. 

** Sirvase entrar, Don Mario,”’ 
he cried as his visitor bowed 
with ceremony on the threshold. 
*T am both glad and sorry I 
do not see you here oftener.”’ 

The visitor made suitable 
acknowledgment, and took the 
proffered chair. 

“And now,” continued the 
physician, resuming his seat, 
“in what particular can I 
serve you, since unless I am 
much mistaken you are in no 
need of my poor advice for 
yourself ? ” . 

“There is no deceiving you, 
senor,” replied Don Mario. 
“You are right. It is not for 
myself I have come. Indeed, I 
am not altogether sure that I 
have done right in coming. It 
is a little difficult to know 
where one’s duty lies. One 
must not presume to take a 
liberty with him of all men; 
but yet—I have been with 
him so many years, and I am 
anxious. I thought I knew 
him so well——”’ 

“You are speaking of Don 
Alejandro?” interjected the 
doctor. 

* Claro!” replied the secre- 
tary. “Have you not seen 
him lately? If you had, you 
would understand why I have 
come to consult you.” 

“Pray go on,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘ What ails Don Ale- 
jandro ? ” 

The secretary looked the 
doctor in the face. 

** Sefior, Iam gravely afraid,” 
he replied earnestly. “‘ A month 
ago, if you had asked, I should 
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have said that he would live 
to be a hundred. A man of 
his abstemious life, you under- 
stand, his brain quite unim- 
paired, engrossed in the regular 
administration of the bank, 
which is in these times not a 
matter of strain, but merely 
an occupation—what was his 
present age to him? A month 
ago he was the Don Alejandro 
I had always known: cold, it 
is true, but just and patient. 
Now he is testy, like any other 
old man, and worse, he seems 
to be failing. In public he still 
keeps up appearances, but once 
or twice, when I have come 
into his room suddenly, I have 
been shocked at his appearance. 
He has a worn-out look, as if 
some hidden fever were con- 
suming him. He does not eat. 
I have consulted privately with 
his mayordomo, who says the 
dishes come back from the 
table untasted. At night the 
servants hear him walking up 
and down when he should be 
sleeping. Don Olivero, you 
have been my master’s phy- 
sician for years. What is his 
complaint ? ” 

“Tf he has one, he has not 
consulted me,” replied Dr 
Locksley. ‘‘ And I know of 
no reason why he should not. 
He is a man who looks things 
in the face. No, it is far more 
probable that Don Alejandro 
has something on his mind, 
some affair of business perhaps, 
which is preying on him. You 
are more nearly in his confi- 
dence than any other man. 
Can you not lay a finger on 
it?” 
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The secretary shook his head. 

“TIT had already considered 
that possibility. We are cer- 
tainly very busy at present— 
Don Alejandro is making a 
complete revision of the affairs 
of the bank, and he has also 
on hand some very large opera- 
tions on the London exchange 
market. No man is entirely 
in his confidence—not even I; 
but from whatever angle I 
study those operations, I can 
see no ground for anxiety. 
The bank was never more 
flourishing. With regard to 
his private life, you may say 
that of late years he has had 
no private life.” 

The doctor lifted an eye- 
brow. “Don Julio?” he in- 
quired. 

“Don Julio has just brought 
his mission in London to a 
most triumphant close. Any 
father might be proud of such 
@ son.” 

“We are in the dark, then.” 
The doctor knitted his brows. 
“Do you, Don Mario, continue 
to act as you have been doing 
—that is, protect him as much 
a8 possible from annoyance or 
friction. Meanwhile, I will 
make a point of seeing him, 
and if his trouble is not what 
I suspect, but merely some 
physical ailment, rest assured 
that I shall do what is neces- 
Sary.” 

At half-past seven that even- 
ing Dr Locksley ascended the 
marble steps of the Club de la 
Constitucion. The physician 
made his way to the reading- 
Toom, sure that, unless he were 
bed-ridden, Don Alejandro 
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would be in his accustomed 
corner. Unobserved, he seated 
himself at a distance from the 
old banker, and looked him 
over with a professional eye. 
Undoubtedly the secretary had 
grounds for apprehension. Don 
Alejandro had a sunken look 
about the eyes, and the healthy 
ivory of his skin had turned 
a livid white in patches. The 
more the doctor looked, the 
less he liked what he saw, and 
he crossed the room and took 
an adjacent chair. 

*“Good-evening, Mr Mac- 
kenzle,’”’ he remarked. “ And 
how are you? ” 

The banker looked up. 

** Fine, thank ye,” he replied. 
For all his San Martinian birth, 
his Scots tongue had been in- 
herited intact from his father. 


“The deuce you are,” ob- 
served the doctor inwardly. 
“Well, you don’t look it, my 


beauty. How did you get 
yourself into this shape, I 
wonder ?”’ Aloud he said, “I 
wish I was. I can’t get any 
proper sleep, these hot nights.” 

“Vary uncomfortable,” re- 
marked Don Alejandro. 

“That’s the curse of an 
English constitution in these 
latitudes. Gets your sleep and 
gets your digestion. Not that 
the inhabitants are immune 
by any means.” 

“D’ye say so?” said the 
old man, refusing to be drawn. 
“T wouldn’t just say I’d had 
any experience of what ye say, 
myself.” 

“No? Lucky man! 
in the bank just now ? ” 
“Fair. Just fair.” 

C2 
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The doctor, baulked in his 
approach, abruptly changed his 
tactics. 

“Only that? I shouldn’t 
have thought so. You look as 
if you’d been overworking, Don 
Alejandro. Better take a day 
or two off.” 

**Overwork! Either there’s 
no such a thing, or I’ve been 
doing it all my life.” 

** Poof, my dear sir! A man 
of your good sense knows as 
much about what overwork can 
do as any doctor. I tell you 
seriously, you're not looking 
well. In your position you 
can’t afford to play tricks with 
yourself. I’m your medical 
man, you know. Go down to 
your country place for a week, 
and forget about whatever it 
is that’s on your mind. I can 
see there’s something.” 

Don Alejandro had a mo- 
mentary impulse towards con- 
fidence, a sudden desire to 
pour out his heart. But it 
was only a passing weakness, 
gone as soon as come. The 
dourness of his inarticulate 
nature, and his lifelong habit 
of silence, reasserted them- 
selves. Besides, what could 
he have said ? 

“T tell ye,” he remarked 
flatly, “‘I’m not ill. I’m not 
troubled at present by any- 
thing, forby a most impudent 
sawbones. With your permis- 
sion I’ll be on with my reading.” 


Four months later Dr Locks- 
ley received another visitor in 
his consulting-room—Don Julio 
Mackenzie, plump, blue-jowled, 
and olive-skinned, with quick 
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black eyes: a San Martinian 
of the San Martinians. But 
still, so tenacious is that north- 
ern strain, speaking English 
with that clear-cut purity which 
stamps the educated Scotsman. 

“You ask me what your 
father died of,” the doctor 
was saying. ‘“‘ Well, my dear 
Don Julio, I will be frank 
with you. I don’t know what 
your father died of. They 
called me over to the bank, but, 
of course, there was nothing to 
be done. He must have simply 
snuffed out like a candle as he 
sat at his desk. From my 
examination—a thorough one, 
I assure you—I can say that 
there was nothing whatever— 
physically —the matter with 
him. He was an extremely 
healthy specimen for his time 
of life, and ought to have lived 
another fifteen years. His 
trouble was mental. He had 
some secret weight upon his 
mind, which neither I nor any 
of his dependants, nor his 
friends—he had more, perhaps, 
than he was aware of—could 
locate. Perhaps, now that you 
have taken over the family 
affairs, you may be wiser in 
that respect.” 

The younger man shook his 
head. 

“His affairs, and those of 
the bank, are in excellent 
shape,” he said. ‘‘ Before his 
death, he completed a most 
thorough overhaul of our busi- 
ness, and there is not a link in 
our organisation which is not 
entirely sound. Certainly, there 
is evidence that he was much 
preoccupied by this very ill- 
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considered move on the part 
of the Government—I refer, 
of course, to the recent note 
issue, which has led to the 
present low exchange and busi- 
ness dislocation. But, of course, 
there was nothing in that to 
affect him personally, and in- 
deed, owing to the extremely 
shrewd steps he took when the 
project became known to bank- 
ing circles, we have even pro- 
fited by it so far. No, there 
was nothing in that. My father 
had faced many a crisis of 
much more vital importance 
to his interests, and I really 
believe he enjoyed such things.” 

The doctor nodded, a remini- 
scent gleam in his eye. There 
was much evidence, almost 


legendary, to the same effect. 
“What you have said,”’ con- 
tinued Don Julio, “‘ simply con- 


firms what Santelices and the 
others in the bank have told 
me. He appeared suddenly to 
fall away, for no visible reason. 
My father was, as you know, 
aman of extreme reserve, even 
with us who knew him inti- 
mately. I fear he lacked the 
capacity to confide—he never 
in his life put his feelings into 
words. I know, none better, 
that behind his manner he could 
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feel very deeply ; but what this 
secret sorrow may have been I 
cannot even guess.” 

“TI can illustrate what I 
mean by an analogous case,” 
observed the doctor. ‘‘ You 
remember Francis — Arthur 
Francis, the broker—who lost 
his wife and two children when 
the Guayaquil went down with 
all hands three years ago? 
There was nothing the matter 
with him either, but he died 
in three months. That was 
exactly how your father died 
—as if he had lost a child very 
dear to him. Does that give 
you no indication ? ” 

Don Julio shrugged his 
shoulders—an entirely Latin 
shrug, expressing the most com- 
plete bewilderment. 

“‘T fear I shall never know,” 
he replied. 

Across the street, within sight 
of the two men as they rose 
from their chairs, a clerk was 
chalking a blackboard outside 
a money-changer’s office. He 
slowly wrote: ‘‘ Cambio sobre 
Londres—42% peniques.”” Inthe 
almacen next door the Italian 
grocer removed a price ticket 
from a pile of yellow sugar, 
and substituted another indi- 
cating a rise in price. 
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BY STEWART BLACKER (STOR L@B). 


THE opening scene is laid in 
a city which has three different 
names, ending in -berg, -wow, 
and -opol respectively. 

The great waiting-room of 
the railway station has a chill 
stone floor, and walls adorned 
by still more chilly-looking clas- 
sical statuary of heroic size, 
but of distinct merit. 

As you sip your milkless tea 
out of an octagonal glass, you 
watch the local squireens come 
in and out in their long, frogged, 
fur-lined coats with immense 
many - pleated skirts such as 
men wear in Persia. They 
stamp the snow from their V- 
fronted high-heeled jackboots, 
strew out their gear, and settle 
down, as people do in spacious 
countries, where trains come 
in and out at all hours of the 
twenty-four. Every now and 
again a fresh party drives up 
in a sleigh, slithering over the 
dirty hard-packed snow of the 
station yard. 

You drink almost endless 
glasses of tea as you wait for 
the rest of your party and for 
your train. Tea is peculiar in 
this country — very peculiar, 
because it is called by a name 
not, as in all other languages, 
derived from the Chinese. 
Your Tibetan’s Tsambo and 
your Irishman’s tay are philo- 
logically the same, however dif- 
ferent they may taste. One 
could hardly expect tea made 


by a Tibetan with a Laputan 
mind, and with pepper, salt, 
and butter in it, to resemble 
the ‘“‘gun-fire’ of the ould 
counthry. 

Where we now are we Call it 
Herbata, no doubt from the 
desire to be different. When 
two men of this country 
meet, you will there encoun- 
ter three opinions. Praise 
God for the diversity of his 
creatures. 

Your train, when at last it 
comes into real being out of 
the frozen murk of the first 
dawn, stimulates your feeling 
of adventure- glamour. For 
not only has the towering 
locomotive with shiny works 
outside a real practicable cow- 
catcher, but it boasts also a 
vast bulging smoke-stack with 
@ very Texan spark-arrester ; 
and a bell, no less. 

The entraining of even a 
small shooting party, whose 
dogs wind themselves round 
every one’s legs and whose 
innumerable gun-cases fill every 
corner, is no small matter. 
There are many weird and odd 
packages. The doors are few 
and narrow, and situate at 
the top of several steps at 
the ends of the high slab-sided 
coaches. 

But in this country even 
railway conductors have an 
awed respect for the sport of 
the ‘“ Pans,” and really no 
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one is in a hurry, genuinely 
speaking. 

The train is steam-heated 
almost to suffocating point ; 
the morn is extremely young 
and not yet properly aired, so 
very soon three sportsmen are 
sprawling in somnolent contor- 
tions all over the baggage 
jumbled on the floor. 

Then the early dawn converts 
the frosty murk first into pearly 
Slashes, then to a turquoise 
blue. As one’s sleeve scours 
the hoar from the windows, 
the rising day discloses a land- 
scape half Asiatic and half 
Trish. 

Bouldery river-beds, undyked 
and unrevetted, take one’s mind 
back to the valleys of Miranzai, 
or of the Jaxartes, as the train 
rumbles over rough-and-ready 
timber bridges across affluents 
of rude Borysthenes. 

Now and again burnt-out 
gable-ends like blackened fangs 
obtrude from the kind earth, 
and bend one’s thoughts to- 
wards Irish Constabulary Bar- 
racks and Court-houses in Kerry 
and Clare. 

The countryside rolls down 
southward in big gentle slopes. 

There is spaciousness, and 
the eye is not hemmed in by 
the close hedges of England 
nor distracted by telegraph- 
poles. It can as often as not 
traverse a quadrant of the 
horizon without being jarred 
by some rasping ugliness made 
by humans. 

There are few trees below 
the foothills. This increases 
the feeling of emptiness, and 
even of bareness. 
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Here and there a line of 
Sparse poplars marks the line 
of a road, or a thicker clump 
almost hides a village of white- 
washed or yellow-washed single 
storey houses. 

The rich black soil becomes 
thin as it slopes down to the 
stones and shingle of the 
shallow water-courses, which 
the unfenced railway crosses on 
unfenced timber bridges. 

Though the countryside looks 
bare to the English eye, the 
land is rich and fertile to the 
last degree. So much so, indeed, 
that the German in his military 
occupation in 1917 loaded the 
very earth of the fields into 
trains, and transported it to 
enrich the hungry plains of 
Prussia. Thus is the Teuton. 

An old retainer driving a 
Magyar caleche meets the party 
at the wayside station, and in 
some extraordinary way all 
the multifarious gear is packed 
into it. Now one packs oneself 
in with bear-skins and wolf- 
skins, and glad to do so. 
Though the city and all around 
was under snow, here, several 
hundred feet higher, the roads 
are almost free, and one can 
drive on wheels. The long- 
tailed scarcely groomed horses 
take the carriage along at a 
spanking pace, more usually a 
canter than a trot. It rocks 
and sways over the ridges of 
the frozen road. The harness 
is good, made of well-greased 
supple leather, its components 
fastened together with raw hide 
thongs, and all goes well. 

Now we sway through a 
sleepy village, unpaved and un- 
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lighted. Only a black-capped, 
long-gowned Jew is about, ex- 
cept for a few dogs, very much 
of the pariah variety. The 
houses are nearly all of a single 
storey, thatched and scattered 
irregularly in little wood-fenced 
courtyards on either side of 
the lanes, whose mud is frozen 
into hard ridges. To the centre 
of each wooden gate is tied a 
little bright posy of wild flowers. 
Here and there is a Calvary, 
often containing a wooden Vir- 
gin, with features so rough- 
hewn as to suggest Maori or 
Easter Island carving. 

A white eagle, single-headed, 
on a crimson shield marks the 
house of the Starost. The close 
observer notices that the eagle 
is crowned, though the country 
is called a republic. Everyone 


is a monarchist, yet there is 
no monarchy. Perhaps before 
these words are printed one of 
the new breed of Kings, who 
does not call himself a King, 


will have appeared. These 
Kings are more autocratic than 
any of the old kind have been 
for many a long year. Most 
of them treat their Parliaments 
as if they were merely dicta- 
phones. 

Few States in the world now 
hold squarely to “ popular re- 
presentation.”” The old North- 
man principle is almost dead, 
where each jarl had his say 
on behalf of his sept, in the 
hammering out of a project, 
and then sank his own opinions 
when once the plan was 
launched. The Mongol in 
Urga, the Kremlin, Khat- 
mandu and Lhassa has his 
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hidden and unyielding autocrat 
who does not appear to his 
people. <A secret and even 
supernatural terror carries out 
his decrees. Mediterranean man 
has a different form of dictator, 
elected on a wave of hysteria, 
and ruling by illogical but 
effective and practical manipu- 
lations of mob-psychology. 

Less-civilised countries are 
ruled by graft, and each seems 
to get what it deserves. 

These soliloquisings on Gov- 
ernment while away the time. 
In uncramped lands, where one 
is not the slave of a railway 
time-table or of an omnibus 
service, there is leisure to reflect 
and ponder such as does not 
exist in the hurrying occident 
where man resembles the squir- 
rel in his revolving cage. His 
haggard strained face marks 
the struggle to keep his head 
above the rushing flood which 
threatens to overwhelm him. 
He tramps up and up on his 
treadmill, and progresses not 
at all. He comes out ever by 
the same door that he went in. 

The jolts and pitchings of 
the caleche do not hinder 
thought, but they fill the time 
very well until at last we turn 
off at a side road to the chalet- 
like shooting-box of bright pine, 
where a very kind host awaits 
us. We ramble over a bridge 
of heavy rough timbers, an- 
chored down by steel cables 
against the floods when the 
melting snows make the little 
brook into a foaming torrent. 

Over against the front door 
is, mirabile dictu, a hard tennis 
court. Under the hospitable 
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roof each wall and door-lintel 
abounds with heads and skins 
of every local beast and bird. 
A huge boar glowers at us as 
we look at a great capercailzie 
over against him. Everywhere 
are the pelts of bears and wolves 
and lynxes. 

Outside the keen air nips 
one as it comes down from the 
snow. Within, great stoves 
scorch the atmosphere as we 
sit down to the glasses of 
schnapps which forerun a huge 
meal. The talk runs altogether 
on shooting. Stories circulate 
of bears and boars and wolves. 
Rifles and guns are overhauled, 
and cartridges taken out of 
their packets. 

A few hours are not of great 
importance in this vast country, 
so the evening is spent in talk- 
ing, eating, and drinking. Next 
morning, after a breakfast of 
wonderful coffee and cream 
and brown bread and the de- 
licious butter of the local cows, 
we drive on together to the 
little foothill village of ‘‘ Plums.” 

Our countless traps, guns, 
dogs, and gear are piled into 
one of the weird and wonderful 
two-horse farm waggons of the 
country, whilst the sportsmen 
recline above everything, the 
jars and bumps of the frozen 
road tempered to their anato- 
mies with armfuls of sweet hay. 

The waggon has no springs, 
and but very little ironwork 
in its construction ; even the 
axle-trees are of wood. 

The backbone of the convey- 
ance consists of a single, long, 
round timber, which forms the 
only real connection between 
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the two axles. So loose is the 
construction that one axle can 
twist round on this central 
spine until it be nearly at 
right angles to the other. By 
virtue of this astonishing flexi- 
bility, loads can be hauled 
over ground so rough that it 
would induce the most emblem- 
atical loquacity in the occi- 
dental waggoner. 

Added to this, the raves can 
be lifted off so that the waggon 
then forms an excellent timber 
tug, the distance of the rear 
axle-tree from the front one 
being adjustable for different 
lengths of logs. 

Such was the vehicle that 
carried seven men and a multi- 
tude of dogs, weapons, and 
gear to the forester’s little log 
round on the outskirts of the 
village of “ Plums.” 

It was well into the after- 
noon by the time the transit 
was completed, and another 
great meal lasted almost into 
the beginning of the slow dusk, 
so it was too late to go out 
into the forest. Instead, the 
party settled down in the best 
room of the little log house, 
whilst the retinue discussed 
the affairs of the world over 
the fire in the adjoining kitchen. 
A great cylindrical stove, reach- 
ing up to the ceiling, kept out 
the cold. From the front 
windows one looked straight 
on to the fir-clad foothills 
across the stony river-bed, in 
whose shingle and boulders a 
pleasant stream plashed and 
gurgled, in spite of the ice at 
its fringes. 

The village consists of less 
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than a dozen houses, all of 
rough pine logs, but solid and 
snug. The roofs are well 
pitched, and the floors cleanly 
tiled. 

A couple or three wooden 
barns cluster around each dwell- 
ing, and rough wooden hurdles 
keep the cattle together at 
night. The arm of the bureau- 
cracy has penetrated far enough 
to install a “‘starost,’’ on whose 
gable hangs the familiar 
crowned white eagle. Law and 
order demanded that he should 
scrutinise gun licenses and 
shooting permits. 

That night the talk turned 
on the latest economic crisis : 
the fall of the currency and 
the prospects of an imminent 
revolution. 

It was early next morning 
when the waggon turned out 
again to take the party into 
the forest. Once more gun- 
cases were piled on the hay, 
and dogs hauled in uncere- 
moniously by their leashes. A 
couple of miles of frozen, rutty, 
country track and some water 
splashes precede a genuine cor- 
duroy road of the most un- 
compromising sort. Apprecia- 
tion of the dawn as it dissi- 
pates the gloom of the vast 
forests is somewhat marred by 
the clatters and jolts of the 
waggon wheels on the rough 
tree trunks transversely laid, of 
which the track is composed. 

For this road, like many 
others in that region, is a relic 
of the Russian Imperial Armies, 
whose sappers drove them, 
league upon league, through 
the forests, so that the Tsar’s 
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guns might be hauled to pound 
the armies of the Austrian 
Kaiser. Now the guns are 
rust, the gunners’ bones are 
dust, but the roads remain. 

But such roads. The tumult 
of the waggon’s progress calls 
to mind a vision of two skele- 
tons fighting on a corrugated 
iron roof. 

A firm hand is needed on 
artificial dentures. The driver’s 
tongue comes into its own, and 
seems to provide something 
like 40 per cent of the total 
propulsive power—more in 
emergencies, as when the rear 
wheels skid sideways on the 
frozen logs towards a clammy 
ditch. 

Now and again one’s thoughts 
incline towards the Gadarene 
Swine. 


The forest is huge, almost 
beyond the conception of those 
newly arrived from Western 
Europe. One harks back to 
the pages of Grimm and Hans 
Andersen, and to the scenes of 
the Nibelung. It is not wholly 


savage. Indeed, it is divided 
up into more or less even 
blocks, to some of which the 
corduroy roads form the bounds, 
whilst narrow rides constitute 
minor sub-divisions. The great 
bulk of the trees are pines, 
though here and there glades 
of birch thin out the sky, but 
clog the earth with their thicker 
undergrowth. The snow still 
lies in the most delightful 
King Wenceslaus fashion. 

At an intersection of tracks 
the party met a dozen beaters, 
thick - set and heavy limbed 
for the most part, but short 
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in stature. There are two or 
three exceptions. These are 
tall, raw- boned, blue - eyed 
hobbledehoys, with notably 
narrow skulls. One of them 
has spent several years in 
Winnipeg, and speaks some of 
the King’s English as modified 
for use west of the Atlantic, 
though happily not undiluted 
“ United States.” Their habili- 
ments are for the most part 
still based either on khaki 
serge or on field grey cloth, 
for here brother fought brother 
in the army of one Emperor or 
another. 

One of them sports not only 
a collar and tie but a shoulder 
belt, such as we call in India a 
“chaprass,”” together with its 
massive brass badge. This still 
displays an emperor’s blason, 
and an inscription incised in a 


forbidden tongue. 
This is a sign of his official 


Status as a sub-ranger. More 
stimulating traces of the old 
Empires remain too in the form 
of soldiers of the three late 
Imperial Armies who rose 
Superior to the departmental 
machineries of demobilisation, 
retained their rifles, and now 
eke out a livelihood of the Robin 
Hood category. 

Most of them are personali- 
ties, some are mildly ‘‘ wanted ”’ 
by the police for more or less 
multiple homicides, others write 
poetry, but all burn sacrifices 
on the altars of Diana. 

The procedure of the hunt is 
Simple enough. The “ guns,” 
or rather “rifles,” are posted 
at intervals of a hundred yards 
along one of the cleared lines 
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that intersect the forest, be it 
road or minor block boundary. 
The beaters with the dogs 
move around to the opposite 
side of the block, and advance 
through it in extended order, 
beating the undergrowth with 
sticks. 

At first they and the dogs 
work in silence, but, as the 
beat progresses, both give 
tongue, and now and then a 
head beater winds his horn. 
The music of the hounds tells 
the guns what sort of animal 
has been started. Now it may 
be a hare, or a fox, or a roe- 
buck still in velvet. 

There is no mistaking the 
baying that marks the presence 
of a boar, still less the deep 
note which, later on one was 
to learn, told of a real tusker. 
The first day’s beats all drew 
blank in that particular forest. 
On the second day a significant 
trail of fresh blood explained 
the reason. Every sign showed 
the presence of a poacher, and 
that circumstance spoilt the 
value of the forest for some 
days to come. The poacher 
could be dealt with at leisure, 
so all that remained to be done 
was to shift the venue to an- 
other forest in a valley in the 
higher mountains which form 
the southern frontier of the 
country. The change was dis- 
cussed over the standard hunt- 
ing lunch of huge sandwiches 
of boar meat and rye bread, 
washed down with schnapps. 
The transfer was carried out 
that same evening by means 
of a dozen miles’ jolting in the 
the same familiar waggon. 
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This took the party to an 
empty shooting lodge of wood, 
built of the local pine after the 
style of a Swiss chalet. 

That night everyone slept 
on trusses of hay spread out 
on the wooden floor around 
the solitary table. The even- 
ing had passed merrily enough, 
in spite of the previous lack of 
sport. The flowing bowl flowed 
freely to compensate for lack 
of tune in the songs that 
accompanied the passing of the 
glass. <A portrait of Shevtch- 
enko, complete in sheepskin 
bonnet, the national revolu- 
tionary poet of that country, 
a Rouget de l’Isle or Ké6rner, 
looked down with an air of 
bewilderment on a Lancastrian 
Colonel of the great War, in- 
forming the world that— 


‘** He’d lost his rifle and bayonet, 
He’d lost his equipment, too, 
He’d lost his water-bottle, 
He’d lost his four-by-two, 
He’d lost his holdall, so 
He’d got damn-all 
Since he joined you.” 


Shevtchenko’s spirit was 
probably still more bewildered 
to hear a young man of leisure, 
in what is now a capitalist- 
monarchist country, sing— 


« apt Huxonaii peqaap manudecrs 


Méprsuimt cBoboxy: skUBHMB N07 
apecTh > 


(‘*The Tsar Nicholas gave the order 
that the dead were to be set at liberty, 
the survivors placed under arrest.” 
This refers sardonically to the sequel 
to a Russian massacre of political 
insurgents in the old pre-war days.) 


Next morning all the party 
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was up early, in spite of the 
evening’s carouse, and breaking 
the ice in basins and buckets. 
Somehow or other shaving was 
attractive only to the boldest. 
Most of the sportsmen re- 
sembled the gentleman who 
shaved on Wednesdays: Tues- 
day to-day. Sun, snow, and 
shaving do not harmonise in 
combination. 

A light railway, used for 
logging in the forests, curved 
around the spurs of the pine- 
clad valley, just below the 
chalet-like shooting-box. 

One of the “ guns ”’ was the 
engineer in charge, and he 
had arranged for a rail-motor 
to be available to take the 
whole outfit up to the valley 
where the “‘dzicki’”’ were to 
be driven. The vehicle, looking 
far too broad for the tiny 
nalrow gauge, arrived with 
almost uncanny punctuality 
and a rattle of brake- rods. 
It was propelled by a German 
motor-car engine of great age 
but undoubted power, and ran 
equally in either direction, re- 
versing being done by the 


simple process of seating the 


passengers and driver facing 
in the required direction, and 
then going in reverse. 

The journey seemed a little 
hazardous as the car slithered 
and screeched round the abrupt 
curves. There was perhaps 
hardly leisure to admire the 
dark-green slopes that merged 
into the blues and purples of 
the higher mountains, which 
in turn met the turquoise of 
the clear winter sky, and con- 
trasted with the broad, grey, 
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stony bed of the tumbling 
river. 

Now and again the car clat- 
tered past great swathes cut in 
the forests like huge scars. 
Piles of fresh yellow logs by 
the side of the line were the 
fruits of the lumberers’ work. 
The valley seemed almost 
empty and bare of people, 
until in a siding there passed 
a long train of midget trucks 
crowded with high-booted, fur- 
capped workmen, going, axe 
and saw in hand, to their 
felling. 


The ‘ guns 


9 


clambered out 


of the hard-seated “ Druzhin,”’ 
where a side stream tumbled 
foaming in from the west. 
The next process was to restore 
circulation by blowing on finger 
tips, beating of arms, and rub- 
bing of noses and ears, besides 


restoring flexibility to that end 
of each of the party which 
had suffered by being sat on 
too long and on timber of too 
hard a variety. 

Then some one remembered 
to thank the driver for not 
having repeated his effort of 
the week before, whereby, going 
too fast round a sharp bend, 
he had caused the premature 
demise of two promising en- 
gineers. 

Hopes ran high that morning. 
The sun was out, and the rail- 
way peril was past and over. 

But more important still had 
been the omens of the day 
before during the drive to the 
chalet. 

In this country the belief 
has been positively accepted for 
Many centuries that the suc- 
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cess of sport depends upon 
Fortune, and that Fortune may 
be wooed, or rather tested, 
principally in two ways. The 
first and most reliable demands 
the co-operation of a village 
maiden or preferably maidens. 
The hunter should meet her 
or them in the early morning 
on his way to the sport. He 
must say to her politely, ‘‘ Pak- 
azhish kolano”’; in English, 
‘““Show a knee.” The damsel, 
not being civilised up to the 
level of London, Paris, or New 
York, will feel considerable 
diffidence, accentuated by ab- 
sence of stocking. 

She will, however, at once 
comprehend the reason for the 
request. A few minutes will 
probably elapse, wherein her 
maiden modesty will struggle, 
with blushes, against her desire 
to assist the interests of sport. 
The latter usually wins, and 
after several false starts and 
many rosy suffusions, she will 
pull up her skirt inch by inch 
to afford a momentary glimpse 
of a well-rounded white knee. 

That morning several maidens 
had been accommodating. 

The other essential, or, shall 
we Say, very necessary, factor 
to ensure luck is to see a Jew, 
or Jews, out early in the 
morning. There are many Jews 
in this region, but special cir- 
cumstances are needed to get 
them out of their frowzy beds. 
Not any Jew will do. The 
majority of sportsmen are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the 
modern kind with a celluloid 
collar and dickey, diamond 
rings, billycock hat, frockcoat, 
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and yellow button boots, em- 
phatically will not do. 

Some reactionaries go so far as 
to suggest that no self-respect- 
ing boar, even the wildest, would 
remain in the same parish with 
such aone. Perhaps not. The 
desirable kind, or, to be more 
precise, the kind which it is 
advisable to encounter, are the 
old-fashioned sort, with long 
black caftan or gaberdine, a 
little black peaked cap, ring- 
letty hair and beard, and a 
general aspect of Urim an 
Thummim. 

The Jewish augury had, been 
auspicious, as well as that of 
the maidens. 

The sportsmen climbed up a 
ridge out of the side valley, 
and discussed the omens as 
the bright morning sun lit up 
the patches of green herbage, 
showing vividly where the snow 
had melted on the southern 
slopes of the spurs. The western 
side of each ridge was thick 
covered with birch and pine, 
the latter being mainly what 
the more locally acclimatised 
sportsmen termed ‘‘ Weihnachts- 
baume,”’ they being precisely 
of the size and symmetrical 
form most adapted for sup- 
porting coloured candles and 
bags of sweets on each branch 
at a children’s Christmas party. 
About fifteen hundred feet of 
climb made most of the party 
wonder whether they were not 
overdressed. Then when pant- 
ing had ceased and tongues no 
longer hung out, the rifles were 
disposed at hundred-metre in- 
tervals along a ride which ran 
on the crest of a level-topped 
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ridge, clothed with ‘‘ Weih- 
nachtsbiume ”’ on both sides. 
These little trees are most 
especially attractive to the 
boars, who nibble the young 
green shoots. So what with 


maidens, Jews, and “‘ Christmas 
trees,” everything looked hope- 
ful. 


The dozen or fifteen beaters 
moved out to the foot of the 
west-facing slope, taking a long 
circuit, complete with dogs, 
Staves, and horns. One was a 
little disappointed not to see 
any old-fashioned boar-spear. 
It was twenty minutes or so 
before the “rifles ’’ heard any- 
thing of the beaters. Then 
distant shouts were wafted up 
to the crest of the ridge. Now 
and again there came a note 
from a horn, and occasionally 
the music of a hound. These 
became gradually more dis- 
tinct to the tense ears of the 
hunters, especially those like 
S., who were new to boar. 

Then there came a little 
lull. A moment or two later 
a deep baying signified that 
the hounds had found a boar. 
Then S. heard a shot away to 
his left, then another moment’s 
silence, and then, it seemed 
only a few yards to his right 
front, a loud crackling and 
crashing in the undergrowth. 
For an instant it seemed to S. 
to be too mundane and con- 
crete to be connected with a 
beast carrying with it the 
glamour of the wild boar. He 
seemed to expect something 
preternatural, with a sound 
and fury peculiar to itself. A 
moment later a big brown 
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form with a great curving 
spiny back crashed out of the 
thicket a stone’s-throw to his 
right, looming as large as a 
young bullock against the snow. 

He threw the big .375 mag- 
num to his shoulder. There 
was a satisfying crack almost 
as of a field-gun, followed by 
a still more satisfactory grunt- 
ing roar of anguish. There was 
a conclusive timbre about this 
that made it appear unneces- 
sary to go and look at the 
result in amongst the trees. 
Two or three more shots re- 
sounded on either side, a bullet 
or so whistled amongst the 
twigs, then one or two again. 
The baying of the hounds had 
become almost too exhilarating. 
S. remembered with a twinge 
that he had not been too 
solicitous about the position 


of the “gun” on his right 


when he fired his shot. Then 
the beaters suddenly appeared, 
the headmen winded their horns, 
and the baying and tumult 
died down. S. ran over to 
find his beast, and as he did so 
a sounder of small squeakers 
slipped past him. 

His boar was a fine big 
animal, the heaviest of the 
five that had been killed in 
that very successful drive, 
though with small tusks. 

The omens had been success- 
ful. Every one’s face was 
covered with smiles, and all 
felt that luck had turned. As 
it was 8.’s first boar, he had to 
be blooded. The ‘‘ ober-férster ” 
Smeared his cheeks and fore- 
head with the animal’s gore, 
and thrust a bloody pine-shoot 
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into the band of his hat; thus 
his initiation was complete. 

The success of that beat 
seemed to call for an early 
lunch with “schnapps” ac- 
companiment. 

Someone told the story of 
the commercial magnate who 
had taken part in a previous 
shoot there. He had let a good 
boar through without a shot at 
him and was full of explanations 
as to how his rifle had missed 
fire. These explanations were 
listened to until someone else 
noticed that the tree under 
which he had been standing 
had had all the snow rubbed 
off it for quite a way up its 
trunk. 

The scene of that afternoon’s 
efforts lay higher up in a 
rather loftier valley amongst 
great birch-trees. Rude traces 
of the old war between Tsar 
and Kaiser sprang to the eye 
here and there amongst the 
silver trunks. A mouldering 
breastwork revetted with great 
logs ran along the foot of a 
slope. Farther on a few cun- 
ningly hidden machine - gun 
emplacements cleverly built of 
timber showed where their mur- 
derous flanking fire had once 
swept the wooded slopes. The 
myriad shell craters of more 
familiar fronts were happily 
absent, which fact made some 
of the party reflect that per- 
haps this war was not such a 
vulgar brawl as the other had 
been. The youngest member 
of the party described incidents 
of the most recent war of all, 
or rather, of the most recent 
but one. He drew a vivid 
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picture of hordes of shaggy 
unwashed Cossacks swarming 
into the villages of the rich 
plains. This was the famous 
or notorious First Cavalry Army 
of the swashbuckler Budienny. 
Their technique included the 
practice of throwing away their 
scabbards, and leaving blood 
to cake on their uncleaned 
sabres, which dangled from 
knots at their belts, or were 
used to slash and beat the 
unarmed peasants and their 
women. Another interesting 
habit of theirs was that of 
forming secret ammunition 
dumps in the villages of the 
territory which they were about 
to invade. This was carried 


out by underground agencies, 
and most often by the co- 
operation of the moneylender 


class, the local “ gombeen ” 
men. The results were suc- 
cessful enough for an operation 
of this sort, and helped to 
enable Budienny to move his 
twenty thousand sabres over 
big distances without being 
tied down to lines of com- 
munication. An _ occidental 
quartermaster - general would 
shudder in horror at the un- 
orthodoxy. 

Both the afternoon’s beats 
were fruitless, but this was 
not enough to spoil the general 
satisfaction at the morning’s 
results. So supper back in 
the cottage was merrier than 
ever, and the party looked upon 
the wine when it was of divers 
colours, nor was song hindered 
by minor questions of tune. 

The next day it was deemed 
expedient to return to the 
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original forest. The poacher 
was “‘on the run,”: and boar 
were reported plentiful. Rum- 
our proved a lying jade, and 
two days’ hunting only pro- 
duced a couple of roebuck, 
which had dashed through the 
line. On one early morning a 
silver fox stole quietly up to S., 
and looked calmly at him from 
five yards off. 8S.’s upbringing 
would not permit the sin of 
vulpicide, and still less that of 
discharging a great .375 at 
such a small animal, and so 
he had to bear the reproaches 
of having lost a skin worth 
forty dollars, for here they 
reckon in American currency as 
often as not. Somewhat of an 
insult to the pound sterling, 
which has been looking the 
dollar in the face for some 
time now. 

The party had to break up 
that night, with the exception 
of H. and 8. H. had not yet 
shot a boar, whilst S. was 
anxious to bag a big tusker. 
The other three had to return 
to work in the city. The pair 
decided to try another high 
valley leading over the main 
range of the southern frontier. 
This was full of Jews of all 
sorts and types, and their 
presence there was explained 
by the smuggling which goes 
on between the two countries. 
Not that the Jew ventures 
out on to mountain tracks 
and into forests in the snow, 
still less within range of a 
frontier guard’s rifle ; but there 
are ways of making money 
when the Gentile runs the 
risks. 
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So opportunities of seeing 
Jews were good, and maidens 
were not absent. H. and 8. 
kept a good look-out and careful 
count. 

They had started very early, 
and the distance was not great, 
so a couple of drives could be 
managed during the forenoon. 
This valley was rather different 
in type. As it approached the 
main backbone of the moun- 
tains, the valley walls were 
not so high. They were cov- 
ered in a cloak of mixed fir 
and birch thick with under- 
growth, whilst a rapid torrent 
stream ran down to the V- 
shaped valley bottom. The 
beaters were small boys, whose 
enthusiasm for the death of 
boars who ravaged the parental 
fields hardly balanced their 
awe of the said boars’ tusks. 
Small blame to them, when a 
tiger will leave a wounded 
boar alone at the best of times. 
It is easier to be brave when 
you have a great big rifle in 
your hands rather than an ash 
staff. 

The morning’s beats pro- 
duced nothing except a cer- 
tain clamour about a more or 
less apocryphal boar, who ap- 
pears to have treated the 
beaters with contempt, and 
proceeded across the frontier 
obviously without a passport. 

Another beat in the after- 
noon met with no better luck. 
Finally, as a last resort, it was 
decided to drive down the valley 
a8 a whole. 8S. was stationed 
on the edge of the stones of 
the stream-bed at the foot of 
the western slope, and H. 
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climbed up a couple of hundred 
feet amongst the thick birch 
saplings and undergrowth of 
the eastern. The ‘“ober- 
forster,’” who had a _ twelve- 
bore loaded with ‘“ Lethal” 
bullets, took up his stand a 
little uphill from the centre. 

The boys took a very long 
time to climb sufficiently far 
up to the head of the valley, 
so long that H. and S. feared 
that oncoming darkness might 
spoil the drive. 

At last the shouts and crash- 
ing commenced. Then a loud 
and deep baying gave the 
joyful news of a tusker. 

The clamour and tumult be- 
came near and louder. An 
occasional yell or so seemed 
to show that the nerves of 
some of the boys were showing 
signs of the stress. Then, to 
the accompaniment of a very 
spasm of shouts, a boar broke 
through the line, and 8. saw 
him in the far distance between 
two pine clumps, silhouetted 
against the snow, and going 
fast and far out of reach. He 
looked a gigantic animal, and 
so it was with a sad heart that 
S. turned his back, made up 
his mind that the day was 
over, and commenced to unload 
his rifle. 

Suddenly, as he was doing 
this, and listening to the re- 
criminations of the “ ober- 
férster ’’ and the shrill excuses 
of the boys, a large boulder 
detached itself from the oppo- 
site hillside and commenced 
a crashing hidden descent 
through the saplings and 
bushes. He cursed the un- 
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known individual who had dis- 
lodged it, and calculated that 
it would reach the level torrent 
bed in which he was standing 
just opposite to him and about 
fifty yards away. The last 
few yards of the slope were 
bare, and he watched the mass 
tumble down out of the thickets 
on to the open pine-needle- 
covered foot. In a sudden 
flash he realised that the boulder 
owned a large pair of tusks, 
which gleamed fiercely in a 
shaft of the sinking sun. 

He hastily slid the bolt home, 
took a quick snap-shot whilst 
the beast still had its head 
lower than its hind-quarters, 
and then a very fierce and 
angry grunt, almost a bellow, 
told of a hit. The big tusker, 


and he was a very big one, 
checked his headlong rush not 


a jot as he got on to the level 
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of the stream-bed, but went 
straight for S. His thoughts 
suddenly turned on the results 
of encounters with wounded 
tusker boar. There was not 
much space for cogitation. The 
next shot evidently smashed 
the beast’s near fore-shoulder, 
as it turned him in full career. 

The turn caused his attack 
to take the fresh direction of 
the “ ober-férster ’’ when only 
about ten yards from 8. The 
latter shouted to warn him, 
and fired a shot which proved 
decisive, though with scarcely 
@ yard to spare. 

The great grey boar owned 
@ fine pair of tusks. He turned 
the scale at over two hundred 
kilogrammes, or a trifle under 
five hundred pounds, and now 
rejoices in the name of ‘ Mur- 
gatroyd,” which seems to fit 
him very well. 








A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 


BY LOUIS MAGRATH KING, 


THIS is the story of how a 
high Tibetan official, the Kalon 
Lama, met an unexpected crisis 
in his and his country’s affairs. 
It was one of those cases where 
a decision one way or the other 
had to be made, where inaction 
were as positive as action, and 
a wait-and-see policy out of 
the question. Nor was there 
time to refer the matter to 
superior authority. The re- 
sponsibility for whatever was 
done or not done was his and 
his alone. He was called upon, 
in fact, to make an immediate 
decision in a matter of high 
policy. He did so, throwing 


in his lot, as was his wont, with 
the angels, and he perished 


utterly. Or perhaps that is 
rather begging the question. 
In life, or anyway in high 
politics, things are hardly as 
simple as that. However, we 
can say that he did what he 
thought was right regardless of 
consequences, which is as near 
as any of us can get to right 
in the abstract. And he passed 
on, but whether propter hoc or 
merely post hoc will probably 
hever be established to the 
complete satisfaction of the 
people. Public opinion in that 
particular part of the world 
has it that it was the former ; 
and, indeed, it is more in con- 
Sonance with artistic values, 
with our sense of the fitness’ of 
things, that it should be this 


and not the prosaic other. 
Man must pay for his flights 
into the empyrean. What sort 
of world would it be if you 
could be heroic with impunity, 
if Semele were not consumed 
with fire or Belgium devas- 
tated? But happily life and 
our conception of what is fit 
and proper do not always tally, 
and so it is quite likely that it 
was merely post hoc after all. 

He was one of the four 
members of the Council of 
State or Cabinet, and was con- 
currently Governor-General of 
the great frontier province of 
Kham and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army upon which Tibet 
relied to maintain her historic 
sovereignty, recently reasserted 
with effect throughout the 
length and breadth of the land 
with the exception of a fringe 
of frontier territory still in the 
hands of her great neighbour, 
China, who, moreover, con- 
tinued to claim an ultimate 
suzerainty over the whole coun- 
try. He was, in fact, in the 
most responsible post a subject 
could occupy; and he held 
the confidence—indeed, was the 
right hand—of his august mas- 
ter, the Bodhisat Avalokites- 
vara embodied in His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama, divine ruler 
of Tibet. 

Impregnably entrenched in 
the regard of deity incarnate 
and in high office, he appeared 
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to be a man beyond the reach 
of the shafts of chance and cir- 
cumstance. But Fate knew 
otherwise. Working out her 
inexorable purposes, she set 
him a nice problem delicately 
attuned to the man he was. 
To a man of a different type, 
one of narrower vision or less 
scrupulous a sense of responsi- 
bility, it would have been no 
problem at all. If the wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb, 
so also are there loose rocks 
about to keep the mountain 
goat intrigued ; in other words, 
we are all of us happily pro- 
vided from time to time with 
the particular difficulties and 
assuagements we require for 
our due development. There 
was no particular reason why 
the clouds should have gathered 
just then, unless it was that 
Fate had decided to drench 
him. The Tibetan question 
was for the moment dormant, 
and neither side desired or 
was in a position to press its 
claims and contentions by force 
of arms. The Armistice, which 
had brought to an end the 
hostilities of 1917-18, had been 
scrupulously observed on both 
sides, and responsible opinion 
on the one side as on the other 
seemed to agree that the general 
question between the two coun- 
tries was not susceptible of a 
military solution. The political 
horizon was clear, peace reigned, 
and nothing of particular im- 
portance was coming through 
the oracles, which seem almost 
to be the form the shadow of 
coming events takes in that 
part of the world. Then fate 
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took a hand, or it may have 
been Terang-gungchi, the sprite 
of mischief whom the Tibetans 
believe to play quite an im- 
portant réle in human affairs. 
However that may be, the chaos 
which is China of a sudden 
stretched forth, octopus-like, a 
tentacle and he was in the coils. 

It was like this. In the 
aforesaid hostilities, which were 
happily brought to an end 
through the mediation of my 
predecessor on the frontier, the 
Tibetan armies had recovered 
a large slice of their lost terri- 
tories, ousting the alien claim- 
ant from the Lama States of 
Riwoche, Chamdo, and Draya, 
the kingdoms of Derge, Hlato, 
and Lintsung, the provinces of 
Markham and Gonjo, and the 
Thirty-nine Banners of Jyade. 
As a result, they found them- 
selves in possession of a new 
north-eastern frontier in the 
form of a salient which lay 
athwart the lines of communica- 
tion between the Chinese fron- 
tier outposts of Jyekundo in 
the north and Tachienlu in the 
extreme east. That in itself 
was not of much consequence. 
Commercial intercourse was in 
no way interrupted; and of 
political and military co-opera- 
tion, to which, of course, the 
wedge could not but be an 
obstacle, there was normally 
little or none between the places 
concerned, each being under a 
virtually independent satrap 
who took no particular interest 
in his distant fellow. Soon 
afterwards, however, the Cen- 
tral Government of China de- 
cided to send by this route a 
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consignment of arms and am- 
munition and funds to the 
Tachienlu satrap, or—to give 
him his proper title—the Occu- 
pation Commissioner (that is, 
Civil and Military Governor) of 
the frontier area, who, unlike 
most of the military leaders in 
the province in which his sa- 
trapy lay, was sympathetic to 
the party then in power at 
Peking. It was a small con- 
signment, but still large enough, 
it was thought, to prevent his 
political extinction, a matter of 
definite moment to Peking. 
Large enough also, however— 
but that couldn’t be helped,— 
to constitute too tempting a 
morsel to the various satraps 
through whose domains it would 
have had to pass if it had been 
sent by the ordinary route. 
Indeed, the latter had actually 
been tried, and the consign- 
ment had been swallowed al- 
most before it had got under 
way, gobbled up, in fact, by 
the first commander who saw 
it—like some worm spotted by 
a lucky chicken. Hence the 
tremendously circuitous route 
chosen for the second attempt, 
@ route which had, however, 
the advantage of lying entirely 
within regions controlled by 
men who still took orders from 
Peking, apart, that is, from 
the last stage which lay through 
Tibetan territory, the wedge 
aforesaid. Its passage through 
that was unavoidably left’ for 
the Commissioner himself to 
alrange as best he could and 
if he could. 

He proceeded to do so. He 
detailed a battalion of troops 
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to proceed to Jyekundo to take 
delivery of the said supplies, 
wrote to the Kalon Lama re- 
questing him to allow it right 
of way across the salient, and 
at the same time sent up two 
deputies with full powers to 
arrange the necessary details 
of procedure, transport, and so 
on. He took it for granted 
that the Kalon Lama would 
accede to his request. His 
proposition was, in his own 
eyes, eminently reasonable ; all 
he wanted was his supplies; 
his convoy would merely cross 
the salient like any mer- 
chant caravan, pick up the 
consignment and bring it back, 
a matter of a month or two at 
the most, and then everybody 
would be as they were before. 
He had no military or territorial 
designs, no ulterior motives, no 
anything save a fixed deter- 
mination to get those supplies 
of his, upon which his political 
survival depended. His ene- 
mies—not Tibetans, but his 
own fellow-countrymen and 
military rivals—were beating 
at his gates, he was short of 
arms and ammunition and 
money, and his only hope of 
maintaining his position lay in 
getting in these supplies. There 
was, of course, nothing illicit 
in the matter; they were his, 
consigned to him by the Gov- 
ernment of his country. He 
was entitled to them, and he 
must have them or go under. 
The whole thing was a domestic 
matter, of no concern whatso- 
ever of the Tibetans; it was 
merely a geographical accident 
that the route of approach 
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passed through their territory, 
and all they had to do was to 
let his convoy through. He 
was not even raising the major 
question—namely, whether the 
Tibetans were in rightful occu- 
pation of the salient at all. In 
his eyes they were not: a brief 
year ago it had been part of 
his own domain, but it was not 
his purpose to complicate a 
simple issue by digging up that 
aspect of it. As far as his 
present proposition was con- 
cerned, that particular ques- 
tion could remain in the abey- 
ance to which it had already 
got accustomed, lulled to sleep, 
like some fierce dog, by the 
measured periods of diplomacy. 

It was all very good and 
considerate of him, and no 
doubt he felt that such an 
attitude of sweet reasonable- 
ness could hardly but bring its 
own reward. Moreover, he 
conceived himself as giving 
the Tibetan authorities an op- 
portunity of conceding on their 
own volition what he could, if 
he liked, exact by force of 
arms. But could he? It can 
be said that he was convinced 
he could. Nor was he, in his 
own view, asking anything im- 
possible of the Tibetans. What 
possible objection could they 
raise? Immediate compliance 
was their proper réle. Like all 
of us, any one who has happily 
provided himself with a fixed 
idea, he could see no flaw what- 
soever in his case. As far as 
this matter was concerned, he 
was in a pulpit, made, like all 
pulpits, for one. 

Things had reached this 
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stage when I returned to the 
frontier after an absence of 
several years, and immediately 
set forth on a tour which de- 
veloped into a comprehensive. 
journey, lasting some eight 
months in all, throughout the 
length and breadth of Eastern 
Tibet. The Commissioner, an 
old friend of mine from my 
previous term of service on 
the frontier, took the oppor- 
tunity to request me to support 
his proposition vis-d-vis the 
Kalon Lama, but I had to be 
non-committal. Possible diffi- 
culties and objections were, of 
course, obvious to me, and, 
anyway, the whole thing had 
nothing to do with me except 
in so far as it might endanger 
the peace of the frontier. It 
had been agreed that the 
should be 


Tibetan question 
settled by negotiation between 
the three countries concerned 


—Tibet, China, and Great 
Britain,—who all desired that 
the situation should not be 
complicated by regional de- 
velopments, most important of 
which were, of course, any- 
thing in the nature of a renewal 
of hostilities on the frontier. 

I reserved my opinion, and 
set forth. About a fortnight’s 
trek brought me to the farthest 
Chinese garrison post, on the 
very edge of the salient, where 
I found the two delegates 
kicking their heels. It appeared 
that the Tibetan authorities 
were not prepared either to 
discuss the Commissioner’s pro- 
position or to receive his dele- 
gates on their, the Tibetan, 
side of the frontier—an impasse, 
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in fact. I crossed the de facto 
frontier, and in another fort- 
night reached the Kalon Lama’s 
headquarters at Chamdo, a 
town situated on the right 
bank of the Mekong (there 
known as the Dza Chu), at the 
point where that river is joined 
by its affluent, the Om Chu. 
I was received by the Governor- 
General with the greatest cere- 
mony and courtesy. He had 
sent officials to meet me; the 
oracles were consulted to dis- 
cover the most auspicious day 
for my entry into his capital, 
and on the date thus happily 
fixed I rode in escorted by his 
own bodyguard of twenty-five 
cavalry, flags flying and bugles 
blowing, in all a gay display 
which the whole town, of course, 
turned out to see. My comings 
and goings were in general 
thus ceremoniously marked 
throughout my wanderings in 
Tibetan territory. Wherever 
there happened to be troops 
they paraded, and all the avail- 
able sources of display were put 
into use — processions, flags, 
bugles, bagpipes, lama orches- 
tras, bonfires, and so on,—all 
helping to lend a gala air to 
these occasions. It was all in 
strong contrast to the experi- 
ences of travellers in Tibet in 
the old days when our prestige 
in that country was not what it 
is now. 

The Kalon Lama lost no 
time in putting me in posses- 
sion of the Tibetan point of 
view regarding the Commis- 
sioner’s proposition. The flaw- 
less case proved, when viewed 
from the Tibetan standpoint, 
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full of flaws, the greatest of 
which, like Aaron’s serpent, 
swallowed up the rest—namely, 
that Tibet. could not permit 
the passage of Chinese troops 
through her territory. That 
the accommodation the Com- 
missioner required was tem- 
porary only, that he had no 
ulterior purposes, was raising 
no other issues, and was in a 
desperate plight—all this made 
no appeal whatsoever to the 
Tibetan authorities. They were 
quite as sure as the Commis- 
sioner whose was the rightful 
ownership of the territory, and, 
moreover, they were in posses- 
sion of it, de facto by force of 
arms and de jure by, inter alia, 
the terms of the armistice 
signed by the Commissioner’s 
own plenipotentiaries. And, 
what would have stung him 
most had he been aware of it, 
they were entirely and un- 
affectedly indifferent to his 
woes. A beetle on its back 
could scarcely have aroused 
less emotion in them. The 
colossus before whom men 
trembled in his own domain 
had become, viewed from this 
distance, invisible to the naked 
eye. They decided, however, 
after mature deliberation, that 
his letter might as well be given 
a reply as not, and the Kalon 
Lama was good enough at my 
suggestion to couch it in the 
terms of a@ non possumus as 
being less provocative than the 
blunter nolens. And so the 
matter rested for the moment 
while the imp of mischief 
thought again. 

I had not previously met the 
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Kalon Lama, but got to know 
him pretty well in the months 
that followed. We necessarily 
saw a great deal of each other, 
crowding into a few weeks 
what would have been the 
normal intercourse of years 
under different circumstances, 
so that what our acquaintance 
lacked in point of duration was 
amply made up for in concen- 
tration. He was a man of 
great dignity, imposing pres- 
ence, and outstanding force of 
character. No ordinary man 
this, no nonentity pitchforked 
by favour or circumstance into 
high office, but a born leader 
of men—that stood out all 
over him. He was a vigorous 
man in the prime of life, tall, 
large-boned, and heavily built, 
and obviously of great physical 
strength ; hirsute, virile, mas- 
sive, with a dominant air about 
him of authority. The heroes 
of old must have been, one 
imagines, like this, and the 
Moor of Venice. Othello to the 
life—that was the impression 
he gave one, but there was no 
Desdemona in his case, for he 
was celibate, a priest. Aston- 
ishing in any country but Tibet 
that a priest should hold the 
offices he held, or that such a 
man as he should be a priest 
at all, but the Tibetan priest- 
hood is sui generis, not, as in 
other countries, a body of men 
more or less cut off from secular 
employment and confined to 
religious duties, but rather of 
the nature of a special order of 
men, the elect of heaven, per- 
meating the body politic and 
engaging, many of them, in 
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mundane occupations, almost 
as though it were imagined 
that religion was not a thing 
apart from everyday life. In 
Tibet, in fact, Church and 
State are not so much allied 
as one and indivisible, and the 
sovereign of it all is a priest. 

The Governor - General and 
the priest were in no conflict 
in the soul of the Kalon Lama. 
In serving his god he was 
serving his country, and vice 
versa, and he bore with ease 
and dignity his dual, indeed 
his multiple, burden, for he 
was soldier and politician as 
well. Dignity, the outward 
manifestation of a soul at 
peace, was the salient char- 
acteristic of the man. Like 
Sir Galahad, his heart was 
pure, and he was absolutely 
sure of himself. He had Deity 
behind him, Infallibility ; and 
all he had to do was to obey 
orders to the letter. I doubt 
if it ever occurred to him that 
a case would arise, as it was 
now to do, where that prop 
would be out of his reach. 

He was tremendously placid. 
I do not remember ever seeing 
in him any signs of boredom or 
impatience, to say nothing of 
the fidgets, even at those in- 
terminable feasts we had to 
sit through together lasting 
for hours on end and for three 
days in succession in each case. 
Conversation at such functions 
inevitably flagged, confined as 
it practically was to him and 
me by the Tibetan convention 
which forbade his inferiors from 
speaking in his presence unless 
they were spoken to. Ever 
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and anon he or I would make 
a remark which would run its 
poor course to die prematurely 
in an atmosphere of courteous 
assent. Then silence while an- 
other bright thought germi- 
nated, only to meet with the 
same fate. It was not that we 
had nothing to say; on the 
contrary, in our private con- 
versations he talked fluently 
and to the point, marshalling 
his facts and presenting his 
views with skill and vigour. 
But under the appalling con- 
ditions of these banquets it 
was impossible to carry on a 
conversation at all. Animation 
was sapped at its root. An 
English hostess, if a party of 
hers were to go like this, would 
feel like screaming, and no 
wonder. But there was nothing 
to be done, and we just sat on 
our raised dais, and bore it all 
hour after hour, while dish 
followed dish slowly and end- 
lessly. I was in a_ better 
position than he, for I could 
fortify myself with the wine 
and smoke all the time, both 
of which indulgences were de- 
nied him by his cloth, and I 
wondered if he was as bored 
as I, and hoped I showed it 
no more than he did, if, that 
is, he was bored at all. If he 
was, there was no sign of it. 
His massive face wore through- 
out an air of courteous com- 
posure as though he found 
nothing oppressive in the alter- 
nation of long silences and 
desultory remarks. 

In truth, self-restraint was 
second nature to him, hedged 
about as he was in his high 
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office like a divinity. High 
ceremony, which has given way 
with us to democracy, where 
even monarchs can mix with 
their people like ordinary mor- 
tals and presidents more or 
less have to, is still in all its 
pristine vigour in Tibet. The 
most punctilious respect was 
his daily portion, and there 
was never any respite for him 
from it. All who came in 
touch with him, officials or 
private citizens, high and low, 
never for a moment forgot the 
deference which was the due 
of his office. His subordinates 
even where they were generals 
or civilian officials of equivalent 
or still higher rank, invariably 
stood in his presence with 
head slightly bowed, while he 
gave his orders or discussed 
official matters with them, and 
when the interview was over 
they withdrew backwards. Offi- 
cers in uniform would salute 
him smartly in our own manner, 
but with body bent double, a 
queer combination of the for- 
malities of two conventions. 
When he went abroad, horse- 
men’ would dismount and all 
and sundry draw aside, many 
of the people dropping on to 
their knees, or even prostrating 
themselves as his cavalcade 
went by. He had no privacy 
at all. Wherever he went, 
whatever he did, even when he 
slept, there were always re- 
tainers in attendance upon him. 
They missed nothing, antici- 
pating his every need, a motion 
on his part to rise or to sit, 
and they sprang forward to 
assist. When he mounted bis 
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horse, ready hands held bridle 
and stirrups and helped him 
up, and when he dismounted 
helped him down, and sup- 
ported him across the court- 
yard as though he were old 
and infirm instead of being a 
more powerful man than any 
about him. He could not even 
drink a cup of tea, the national 
beverage, without a cup-bearer 
dropping on his knees and 
lifting the cup up to him 
ceremoniously with both hands, 
for all the world as though 
Cesar was being offered a 
crown. In the circumstances 
he had, of course, no recrea- 
tions or relaxations of any 
kind, being precluded from 
some of them by his cloth, 
and from all by virtue of his 
position, the veneration which 
set him on a pedestal, a being 
apart. 

Somehow or other, in that 
milieu, and with a man of his 
almost majestic presence, one 
missed the incongruity of it 
all. It seemed natural, he 
fitted the réle so perfectly, and 
everybody, including himself, 
took it all for granted. I-often 
wondered if he did not find it 
irksome, but if he did he gave 
no indication of it. Clearly 
he had long got used to the 
restraints and the limitations 
of his position, and very likely 
looked upon them as the price 
he paid for his office and the 
veneration of the _ people. 
Noblesse oblige. Lesser men 
have their comforts and their 
pleasures as children have their 
marbles. He had pomp and 
power, though I doubt if these 
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made any special appeal to his 
mind, for he did not appear, 
nor was he reputed, to take 
delight in them. His dignity 
was marred by no trace of 
pomposity, and his mind seemed 
to be set on his duty, what he 
owed to god and man, not on 
what others owed to him. His 
days were full, his time ab- 
sorbed by the manifold details 
of his administrative work, from 
which his only relaxation was 
found in the religious exercises 
of a Tibetan priest, prayer and 
mystical meditation. 

After two or three weeks at 
Chamdo I made a round trip 
to Jyekundo and back, a jour- 
ney of about a month’s dura- 
tion, which broke a certain 
amount of new ground in the 
geographical sense, especially as 
regards that part of it which 
went through the nomad lands 
of Hlato. At Jyekundo I found 
that the Commissioner’s sup- 
plies, the fons et origo of the 
crisis that was threatening, had 
not arrived. Had they been 
swallowed en route, another 
chicken rewarded for its powers 
of observation? Were the 
clouds destined thus to remove 
themselves, the whole thing to 
go up in smoke? It looked 
like it, and I fervently hoped 
so, but alas! it was not to be. 
If the consignment had been 
swallowed, it was in due course 
regurgitated, and we were again 
as we were. But I am antici- 
pating. 

Returned to Chamdo, I found 
further letters from the Com- 
missioner and his delegates, 
burdened with the same refrain, 
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in¥reply to which the Kalon 
Lama reiterated his non possu- 
mus, and I pointed out that the 
alleged supplies were not at 
Jyekundo at all. I then went 
on another round trip, this 
time to Riwoche, and the actual 
scene of the incident which 
gave rise to the hostilities of 
1917-18, the valley of Mara- 
Geka on the confines of the 
Thirty-nine Banners of Jyade. 
Then back again to Chamdo, 
where I found the Kalon Lama 
suffering from a recurrence of 
an old complaint of his which 
seemed to be the gout, a natural 
enough affection, it would al- 
most seem, to a man of his bulk 
and habits, for he really needed 
much more exercise than the 
circumstances, a8 we have seen, 
permitted him to take. His 


left leg and foot gave him a 


considerable amount of pain, 
which he bore with his usual 
composure, indeed ignored, car- 
rying on as usual, and there was 
nothing to indicate that he was 
in the throes of a disease he 
was to die of in the brief space 
of a couple of years—that is, 
if die of it he did. Medicinal 
treatment and dieting were rein- 
forced in his case by the minis- 
trations of the priests—to wit, 
prayers and the imprinting upon 
the swollen parts of seals bear- 
ing the mystic formula Om 
Mani Padme Hum. He asked 
me how we treated such a com- 
plaint in England, and while I 
had to confess my ignorance I 
Suggested iodine lotion. I gave 
him some. He tried it, politely 
commended its efficacy, and I 
enthusiastically gave him all 
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the rest I had, but I doubt if 
it did him any good. 

A further interchange of 
letters with the Commissioner 
and his delegates, and I set 
forth on another trip, for 
Atuntzu in the extreme south, 
a round journey which took, 
with halts, upwards of two 
months. Here again my travels 
broke new ground, it being my 
good fortune to be the first 
and still the only white man 
to travel down the Salween 
River at these latitudes (29° 
and 30°N.}. There is something 
exhilarating in being the first 
in such matters, and I think 
all travellers will agree with 
me that it has nothing to do 
with getting one’s name into 
guide-books, as Ruskin, in the 
preface to the second edition 
of ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ would 
appear to imagine. Rather it 
is the lure of the unknown, the 
subjective satisfaction of the 
pioneer in anything, which finds, 
T should imagine, its intensest 
expression in the realm of 
scientific discovery. 

The situation came to a head 
while I was on this trip. The 
Commissioner’s supplies duly 
reached Jyekundo, and he 
wrote to the Kalon Lama, re- 
peating himself to me, that he 
was sending his convoy to 
collect them without further 
ado, and that if the Tibetans 
opposed its passage the respon- 
sibility for the renewal of hos- 
tilities would be theirs, The 
Tibetan garrisons need not even, 
unless they preferred to, evacu- 
ate the road; it was enough if 
they refrained from hostilities 
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and allowed his convoy to pass 
in peace, and so ©n. I replied 
to the Commissioner immedi- 
ately, from the place his letter 
reached me on my travels, 
pointing out that it was an act 
of war in itself to send troops 
across a frontier, and that 
hence, if he did so, the responsi- 
bility for whatever occurred 
would be his, and not the Kalon 
Lama’s. The latter, for his 
part, reasseverated his position, 
and warned the Commissioner 
in effect that if his convoy 
was sent forward his blood 
would be on his own head. At 
the same time he suggested to 
me that I cut across country, 
and dissuade the Commissioner 
from his evident intention of 
forcing the passage. However, 
I could not see my way to 
comply. Time and space for- 
bade ; I was, in fact, too far 
away to get anywhere in time. 
Even if it were not so, I had 
no reason to believe that my 
persuasion would have any 
effect on the Commissioner, who 
was, I knew, desperate for these 
supplies, and who seemed, from 
this latest move of his, to have 
tired of the browsing cow of 
diplomacy which had already 
taken six months to get him 
nowhere. Seemingly a clash 
was inevitable. Que faire? It 
may have occurred to you that, 
since the difficulty lay in the 
passage of Chinese troops 
through Tibetan territory, a 
solution might have been found 
in having the supplies brought 
through by a merchant cara- 
van, but, unhappily, that was 
impossible, for every band of 
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outlaws in Eastern Tibet, to 
say nothing of adventurous 
amateurs, would have made a 
bee-line for such a dainty morsel 
as twelve hundred rifles and 
many thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, with money to 
boot. Then why not have the 
consignment escorted through 
Tibetan territory by Tibetan 
troops? Exactly. That was 
a card the Kalon Lama had 
up his sleeve, but had not time 
to produce, the situation in its 
final stages moving too rapidly 
for him. And anyway I doubt 
if the Commissioner would have 
agreed to it, would have con- 
sented to entrust his precious 
supplies to any one at all, 
especially in view of the sad 
fate of the first consignment. 
Clearly there was nothing 
to be done. I continued my 
journey, and in due course 
was back at Chamdo, where I 
found the Kalon Lama pros- 
trate with his gout, if it was 
gout. He was as composed 
as ever, though now in con- 
stant pain, the sciatic nerve 
being, it would appear, in- 
volved. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of my protests, he in- 
sisted on rising from his couch 
to receive me, and when I 
made the usual sympathetic 
inquiries, he answered as briefly 
as possible and hurried on to 
other matters, feeling, it was 
obvious, the distaste of sym- 
pathy common to men of force- 
ful character. Sick or well, he 
was his same dominant self; 
his presence had lost none of 
its impressive dignity, or his 
voice its tone of quiet au- 
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thority. If illness is, as is 
often asserted, curable by ignor- 
ing it, he surely of all men 
should have recovered, and, 
indeed, he appeared to do so, 
for he was able the next year 
to make the long journey on 
horseback to Lhasa and back. 
It was only thereafter that he 
relapsed and died—in harness. 
We plunged into discussion 
of the situation, which had, 
just before my arrival, taken 
another, its final, turn. At the 
eleventh hour the Commissioner 
had abandoned his project of 
sending the convoy across the 
salient. While confident of 


his ability to force the passage 
if necessary, he was genuinely 
anxious to avoid if possible a 
clash on this, his western border, 
which could not but weaken 
his already precarious position 


vis-a-vis his rivals in the east. 
He realised from our letters 
that such a clash would in- 
evitably ensue if he sent his 
convoy by the route proposed, 
which was held in strength 
by Tibetan troops. A way out 
of the difficulty presented itself 
through his delegates’ discovery 
of an alternative route, which 
ran for most of the way through 
the nomad lands of the inde- 
pendent Goloks, and crossed 
the salient only in its extreme 
corner, where, moreover, there 
were no Tibetan troops in occu- 
pation. Compared to the other, 
this road or rather track had 
the great disadvantage that no 
supplies would be available en 
route, and the convoy would 
be exposed all along to the 
attentions of the hardy Goloks, 
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a congeries of tribes notorious 
for their raiding propensities. 
On the other hand, no clash 
need occur with Tibet unless 
the Tibetan authorities moved 
up troops—that is, went out 
of their way to seek it, in 
which case, from the Com- 
missioner’s point of view, the 
responsibility for the renewal 
of hostilities would be theirs. 
It was rather thin, of course, 
but we must bear in mind that 
all this territory had been, a 
brief year before, part of his 
own domain, and that he con- 
sidered the Lhasa authorities to 
be in wrongful occupation of 
it. His change of route was 
in his eyes a compromise in 
the interests of peace, and the 
best he could do, there being 
no third route available. He 
was not prepared to argue the 
matter, but sent forward his 
convoy without further ado, 
warning the Kalon Lama to 
leave it alone. The convoy 
duly crossed the frontier, and 
the Tibetan Generals in the 
field petitioned the Kalon Lama 
for orders to move forward to 
the attack. 

The Kalon Lama was in a 
quandary: his problem was 
upon him. It would have 
been much simpler for him if 
the Commissioner had stuck 
to his original plan. That 
matter had long since been 
referred to Lhasa, and he had 
his orders to maintain his 
position vi et armis. But the 
present situation was entirely 
different. What action should 
he take? Whatever he did or 
did not do, he was accountable 
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to Lhasa, and at Lhasa political 
opinion was divided into two 
main schools—the one, which 
we may term the modern or 
nationalist school, intolerant of 
the Chinese connection, and in 
favour of bringing the ethno- 
logical and political frontiers 
of Tibet together by force 
of arms, of recovering, that 
is, from China all Tibetan- 
inhabited territory still in her 
hands ; and the other, the con- 
servatives or reactionaries, anx- 
ious to put the clock back, and 
to see the former relations of 
China and Tibet restored. From 
the point of view of this latter 
school, Tibet was too weak to 
stand alone, and the Chinese 
connection presented itself to 
them in the light of a bulwark 
against the infiltration of Euro- 
pean influence, which they con- 
ceived to be subversive of the 
civilisation of their country. 
In fact, they regarded our 
ideas of life much in the light 
we regard Bolshevism. 

These two schools, of which 
the army and the new official- 
dom generally was roughly the 
stronghold of the one and the 
priesthood of the other, were 
of almost equal political in- 
fluence, and policy swayed be- 
tween them, the one or the 
other prevailing in this or that 
matter according as the sover- 
eign threw his weight into this 
or that scale. The Kalon Lama, 
like his master, was identified 
with neither the one nor the 
other party. 

The frontier crisis which had 
now materialised could not but 
present itself to the extremists 
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of the first school as a heaven- 
sent opportunity to recover 
the unredeemed territories. 
Chinese troops had crossed the 
frontier: a casus belli had 
arisen unsought by the Tibet- 
ans, thrust upon them by the 
Commissioner’s action. The 
chance must not be lost. They 
looked to the Kalon Lama to 
do what they conceiyed to be 
his duty, and the opposition, 
of course, was prepared to 
rend him if he construed his 
duty in that light. It was 
even deeper than just that. 
Such a clear-cut issue is hardly 
the rule in oriental politics. 
What if it should suit some 
powerful clique in the one 
party or in the other that he 
should do the very opposite to 
what their policy seemed to 
demand? There would be re- 
percussions; he would be 
judged by results. Suppose, 
for instance, he took the heaven- 
sent opportunity to push for- 
ward the frontier, and China, 
stung at last to vigorous action, 
recoiled in force and re-estab- 
lished herself in Tibet? Or 
suppose he refrained, and fell 
from power to make way for 
ambition ? 

A pretty fix altogether. 
Whatever he did, the storm 
would break over him. Even 
if there had been time enough, 
he could not in any event 
have divested himself of the 
responsibility, and thrown it 
on to his sovereign in a matter 
so bound up with odium and 
faction as this. At the most 
he might have privately dis- 
covered His Holiness’ wishes 
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and carried them out, bearing 
the brunt himself. As it was, 
he had not even this prop. 

What ought he todo? Asa 
Buddhist priest he was, on 
principle, opposed to war, but 
that did not prevent him waging 
it when it was thrust upon 
him. It was he who had 
commanded the Tibetan armies 
in the successful campaign of 
1917-18. He had done his 
best to avoid those hostilities, 
but the Chinese General con- 
cerned, instigated by a Tibetan 
prelate of the pro-Chinese party, 
had repelled his overtures of 
peace, and believing that he 
had only to advance to find 
widespread support amongst 
the Tibetans themselves, opened 
his campaign to restore the 
Chinese. position in Tibet. 

On that occasion hostilities 


were forced upon the Kalon 
Lama, but was that the case 


now? Surely there was no 
parallel between the two cases ? 
A few weeks at most and the 
Commissioner’s convoy would 
have gone, and everything 
would be once more as it was, 
always excepting, of course, 
the opportunity lost. Was he 
justified in plunging the fron- 
tier into hostilities, in bringing 
upon the people all the horrors 
of war, in casting the Tibetan 
question once more into the 
melting-pot just for that? He 
came to the conclusion that 
he was not, but decided, before 
committing himself irrevocably, 
to see in what light I regarded 
the matter. I was the local 
representative of the third party 
to the Tibetan question, and 
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I would be able, in my detached 
position, to give an opinion 
independent of all considera- 
tions alien to the strict merits 
of the case. I had not yet at 
that moment got back from 
my trip south, but I was due 
in a few days. He withstood 
the pressure of his entourage, 
and provisionally instructed his 
commanders in tlie field to take 
no action peuding further 
orders, which would shortly be 
forthcoming. 

He put the matter to me 
immediately I arrived, and I 
told him I thought the convoy 
should be ignored. He was 
greatly relieved to find my 
opinion was identical with his 
own, confirmed his provisional 
orders, and the incident dis- 
solved itself in peace, to the 
infinite relief of the people of 
Eastern Tibet. 

It was afterwards claimed 
that I was responsible for the 
whole matter, that I had over- 
ruled the Kalon Lama and 
prevented him from taking the 
opportunity the casus belli 
afforded ; but this reading of 
the situation reveals an entire 
misconception both of the 
Kalon Lama’s character and 
of the nature of my position. 
The Kalon Lama was not an 
easy man to move, nor had I 
any concrete authority in the 
matter at all. My position on 
the frontier was simply that 
of a neutral, friendly alike to 
the Chinese and to the Tibetan 
authorities, somebody they 
could consult or use as a chan- 
nel of communication if they 
so desired; but there was no 
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obligation whatsoever, official 
or moral, on the Kalon Lama 
or the Commissioner to take 
my advice in anything at all. 
In brief, I was simply a political 
convenience, representing the 
intangible spirit of mediation, 
of which they could avail them- 
selves if they chose. 

My advice, however, in this 
particular case did, in fact, 
dominate the situation; for, 
as it afterwards transpired, had 
my opinion been in favour of 
military action, or even if I 
had refused to give an opinion 
at all, the Kalon Lama would 
not have been able to with- 
stand the pressure to which he 
was subjected, but when he 
found that I was in favour of 
peace he was able to remove 
that pressure, and at the same 
time to divest himself, by shift- 
ing it on to me, of the respon- 
sibility for the course of action 
he desired to follow. It was a 
master-stroke of policy which 
extricated him from a quag- 
mire without putting any one 
else into it, for I was presum- 
ably beyond the reach of poli- 
tical factions. 

But did it extricate him ? 
It was not long before the 
storm broke, and after a visit 
to Lhasa he passed, as I have 
said, fromthe scene. ‘“ Poison,” 
said the people. If it was, the 
only explanation I can think 
of is that he was so firmly 
fixed in his sovereign’s esteem 
that his enemies, whoever they 
were, concluded that death 
alone could remove him from 
power. “It was not poison,” 
said a Tibetan notable to me, 
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“but occult influence.”” Magic 
—I had heard of cases of it and 
of the process, the long incan- 
tations through which fiends 
are invoked and set to work 
upon an objective. It takes 
some doing, of course, and as 
often as not the spirits refuse 
to come from the vasty deep 
at the theurgist’s call, but once 
they come they must have a 
living organism to obsess, and 
the only hope of the unfortu- 
nate objective is, by suitable 
counter incantations, to deflect 
them from himself into his 
live-stock, an equally laborious 
and uncertain process. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly,” I replied, ‘‘ Heaven could 
have protected His servant ? ” 
“Not if his course was run,” 
was his answer, and I thought 
of the death of another of the 
divine ruler’s lieutenants, shot 
through a tent-flap at a ban- 
quet. “I have had,’’ he went 
on to say, ‘“‘ten thousand 
prayers said for you in the 
lamasery.” I could not quite 
see why I should be involved, 
but thanked him and added 
that if my course was run the 
incantations were, according to 
what he had just said, useless, 
and if it was not, presumably 
the demons could not make it 
80, to which he replied that a 
curse was not necessarily con- 
cerned solely with death. His 
prayers on my behalf were 
generally considered to have 
been effective, for during the 
next few months I had a re- 
markable series of unexpected 
casualties amongst my live- 
stock, losing no less than two 
cows, a pony, two bear-cubs, 
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a wolf-cub, a dog, and a num- 
ber of rabbits and chickens, 
and what explanation more 
logical than that they absorbed 
the fiends intended for me? I 
cannot say that I rejoiced par- 
ticularly in this happy out- 
come; on the other hand, I 
have sometimes found myself 
wondering if a fiend or two 
didn’t perhaps get left behind 
after all. * 

It seems to me very doubtful 
that anybody ever went to the 
trouble of laying a curse on 
me, but that one was laid on 
the Commissioner and his dele- 
gates would appear to be in- 
disputable, a prophecy coming 
through a famous oracle that 
within three years all three of 
them would be dead. One of 
them, the King of Chala, died 
within the year in tragic cir- 
cumstances, as I have related 
in my portrait of him ; and the 
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people confidently expected him 
to be followed by the other 
two, one each year. They, 
however, bore their sentence 
of death with complete com- 
posure, and survived. ‘“‘ The 
talk of children,” the Com- 
missioner said to me with his 
grim staccato laugh; and, 
thinking of the hundreds of 
men he had sent to a violent 
death, I felt he had quite a 
basis for his confidence. Surely 
if spirits had any power, he 
would have been dead long 
ago. There would, indeed, ap- 
pear to be a sad flaw some- 
where or other in this theurgy 
business, but, to be honest 
with the persons who believe 
in these things, I may as 
well say that of the five of 
us concerned in this inci- 
dent, two are dead, and the 
other three prematurely out of 
office. 
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THE JUBILEE AT PEMBROKE HALL IN 1743. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


THOMAS GRAY, in a letter to 
his friend Wharton, relating 
that he had taken his degree 
of Bachelor in Civil Law, adds 
a@ postscript :— 

*“Won’t You come to the 
Jubilee? Dr Long is to dance 
a Saraband and Hornpipe of 
his own Invention without lift- 
ing either Foot once from the 
Ground.” 

The allusion to the Jubilee 
has not been explained by the 
editors. The letter is dated 
** Dec. 27, Cambridge.’ Mason 
assigned the letter to 1742, 
and Mr Tovey, on a mistake 
as to the year of Gray’s degree, 
to 1744. It is now clear that 
Gray was admitted Bachelor 
in December 1743, and in this 
year Pembroke Hall (of which 
Wharton was a fellow), accord- 
ing to the dates then accepted, 
had been founded for just four 
hundred years. The mention 
of the Jubilee, in connection 
with Dr Long, Master of Pem- 
broke, prompts the suggestion 
that Gray was referring to 
some festive celebration of this 
four - hundredth anniversary. 
The suggestion has been con- 
firmed by the recent discovery 
of a poem, “ A Secular Ode on 
the Jubilee at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1743.” The 


poem has been disinterred from 
the pages of the ‘ Universal 
Visiter,’ a magazine edited by 
Christopher Smart in 1756 ; and 
there can be little doubt that 
the ode was written by Smart 
at the time of the Jubilee. 

The celebration, which is 
otherwise unknown, thus brings 
into conjunction two Cambridge 
poets, both associated with 
Pembroke College: Gray, as 
a fellow commoner, who lived 
within its walls from 1756 
until his death; and Smart, 
admitted sizar, and later scholar 
and fellow of the College. They 
were men of very different 
character, and in later years 
had little liking for each other. 
Gray’s opinion of Smart is 
shown in his letters: oral 
tradition still preserves a scur- 
rilous description of Gray’s pre- 
cise gait, which is attributed 
to Smart. 

Thomas Gray, “a little wad- 
dling Freshman,” in his own 
description, entered Peterhouse 
in 1734, and was elected scholar 
soon after. He resided until 
1738, but from a keen distaste 
for mathematics and philoso- 
phy, the main subjects of aca- 
demic study, he gave up the 
idea of taking a degree, and 
devoted himself to literature, 
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Latin and Greek, English, 
French, and Italian. By a 
strange perversity of choice, 
his father had destined him 
for the profession of the law, 
and he had been admitted to 
the Inner Temple a year after 
he went to Cambridge. His 
disinclination to enter the “ bar- 
barous halls of strife’ found 
expression in a Latin ode to 
West, and he must have ac- 
cepted with joy Walpole’s in- 
vitation to go to France and 
Italy in 1739. With the ex- 
perience of a larger world, with 
some new friends and the loss 
of an old one, due to his 
quarrel with Walpole, he came 
home in 1741, as little disposed 
as ever for the serious study of 
the law. Soon after his return 
his father died, and during 
the next year Gray, professedly 


perhaps a student in the Temple, 
was pursuing his literary in- 
terests and making experiments 
in Latin and English poetry. 
“My life,’’ he wrote to West, 
“is like Harry the Fourth’s 


supper of Hens, .. . Reading 
here, Reading there; nothing 
but books with different sauces.”’ 
He had inherited a very modest 
income, and might be expected 
to qualify himself to increase 
it. His mother and aunt still 
hoped to see him a lawyer, 
and as Mason says, he was un- 
willing to wound their feelings, 
and so pretended to change 
the line of his study by going 
to Cambridge to take a degree 
in Civil Law. 

With this professed intention 
he returned to Peterhouse, now 
as a fellow commoner, in 1742. 
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He was nearly twenty-six, and 
his character was formed. Out- 
wardly he was a little dandyish, 
or at least precise, in his dress, 
and he had an affectation of 
delicacy in his manner. He 
was shy and reserved, with a 
lack of facility in company. 
Writing from Florence to West, 
he had sent what he called his 
picture, and ascribed to him- 
self “‘a reasonable quality of 
dulness, a great deal of silence 
... @ want of love for general 
society, indeed an inability to 
it.” On the other hand, with 
his intimate friends his con- 
verse was easy and frank, witty 
in expression, revealing the 
irony with which he always 
regarded life. We may believe 
him when, in describing him- 
self to West, he said, “On the 
good side, you may add a sensi- 
bility for what others feel, and 
indulgence for their faults and 
weaknesses, a love of truth and 
a detestation of everything 
else.””’ From an early age, if 
his own phrase may be adapted, 
he had marked melancholy for 
his own, and his melancholy 
had been accentuated by West’s 
untimely death. The relief for 
it he found in hard study: 
“to be employed is to be 
happy,” he wrote in later years. 
In the year before his return 
to Cambridge, he had written 
his Eton Ode and other poems 
and had begun the Elegy, but 
he had published nothing, and 
was not known as a poet. The 
law troubled him but little, 
and he had probably burdened 
himself with the minimum of 
of knowledge when, as he de- 
D2 
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scribed his achievement, he 
“got half-way to the Top of 
Jurisprudence.” 

Cambridge enabled him to 
follow his bent, and, with one 
interval of residence in London 
to study in the British Museum, 
he made his home there all his 
life. But for Cambridge he 
professed no love. Laziness 
he regarded as the “sovereign 
Lady and Mistress” of the 
place, and to the University 
he dedicated his “Hymn to 
Ignorance.” When he returned 
to Cambridge, such friends as 
he had made at Peterhouse had 
gone out into the world, and 
with the somewhat rowdy young 
bloods, who ultimately caused 
him to flee from the College, 
he had little in common. There 
are no intimate friends of his 
later years who can be. traced 


as being at Peterhouse at this 
time. .But in his first period 
of residence he had formed a 
friendship, which was to last 
all his life, with Thomas Whar- 
ton of Pembroke, a College 
separated by the street from 


Peterhouse. In 1742 Wharton 
was a fellow of his College, 
studying medicine, and it must 
have been Wharton who intro- 
duced Gray to other members 
of the Pembroke Society. His 
particular friends, after Whar- 
ton went away, were Mr Trol- 
lope and Mr Brown. 

Gray was already devoting 
himself to scholarship, and find- 
ing perhaps that the Pembroke 
library was better stocked with 
the books that he needed, he 
was allowed to make full use 
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of it. Some few leaves of a 
library register have survived, 
and in them we find that ‘‘ Mr 
Gray of Peterhouse,” about 
1743 and 1744, was constantly 
borrowing books. So free was 
he made of the privilege, that 
many entries of books that he 
borrowed are written in his 
own hand. It is clear from 
all his letters that his interests 
were in Pembroke and not in 
Peterhouse ; it is probable that 
he passed most of his time in 
Pembroke, and so thoroughly 
did he associate himself with 
the College that was not his 
own, that a few years later he 
wrote to Wharton and alluded 
to the Master of Peterhouse as 
“our friend over the way.” 
This gradual absorption in the 
society of Pembroke will ex- 
plain how it was that he could 
write the postscript quoted 
above, and appear to be in- 
viting a fellow of Pembroke 
to come to a celebration in his 
own College. 

Christopher Smart was then 
a senior sophister of Pembroke. 
He is described as “a little, 
smart, black-eyed man,” in 
manner “abnormally nervous 
and retiring, but when his shy- 
ness was overcome particu- 
larly amiable.’ His father had 
been steward of the Kentish 
estates of Lord Barnard, and 
Christopher, who was sent to 
Durham School for his educa- 
tion, gained the patronage of 
the Duchess of Cleveland, who 
allowed him £40 a year. With 
this assistance he entered Pem- 
broke Hall as a sizar in 1739. 
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Like Gray, he had little taste 
for mathematical studies, but 
he was a good Classic, and 
gained the Craven University 
Scholarship. He wrote the 


Tripos Verses for three years, 
and his gift of comic power 
found expression in describing 
the University Beadles :— 


*Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina 


bedellorum.” 


Of his life in college it is 
recorded that he was so fond 
of walking that a fellow student 
remembered ‘‘a path worn by 
his constant treading on the 
pavement under the Cloisters 
of the College.’ One or two 
poems of his undergraduate 
days survive, and the lines ‘‘ To 
the pretty barkeeper at the 
Mitre ” gives us a hint of the 
convivial disposition which was 
to handicap his later life. 

The ‘Jubilee’ must have 
been celebrated atthe Foundress’ 
Feast held on New Year’s Day, 
1743-4. The ancient statutes 
of the college prescribed this 
date for the Feast, and it was 
religiously observed until to- 
wards the end of the last 
century, when the discomfort 
of travelling in the depth of 
winter and lodging in a college, 
cold from disuse, caused a 
change. But in the eighteenth 
century, when both dons and 
undergraduates stayed on 
through the Christmas vaca- 
tion, it was a fit occasion for 
festivity, coming half-way be- 
tween the banquets of Christ- 
mas and of Twelfth Night. 

Pembroke Hall was a small, 
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snug, sleepy College. The fel- 
lows received fairly fat divi- 
dends, and shared most of the 
College offices by a system of 
rotation. They had the less 
reason to trouble their peaceful 
life with the cares of pupils, 
but at this time the College 
had more undergraduates than 
it had a few years later. 

Neither Wharton, in spite 
of Gray’s appeal, nor the other 
fellows out of residence, came 
to the Jubilee, but the College 
records tell us that the Master 
and six fellows, three fellow 
commoners and about twenty 
other undergraduates, were 
present for the Feast. It is to 
be hoped that for this occasion 
the sizars were released from 
their ordinary duty of waiting 
at table. 

In a society of men marked 
by little distinction, Dr Long, 
the master, was the most emi- 
nent. He was born in 1680 
and lived to be ninety, still 
“for his years vegete and 
active,” as he was described. 
He affected academic poetry, 
and in 1714 at the Public 
Commencement, he had de- 
livered in St Mary’s Church 
“The Music Speech,” dealing 
with the wrongs of the ladies 
who were moved from their 
usual place in the church. It 
began :— 


** The humble Petition of the Ladies who 
are all ready to be eaten up with the 
Spleen, 

To think they are to be lock’d up in 
the Chancel, where they can neither 
see nor be seen; 

But must sit i’? the Dumps, by them- 
selves all stew’d and pent up, 
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And can only peep through the Lattice, 
like so many Chickens in a Coop, 
Whereas last Commencement the Ladies 

had a Gallery provided near enough 
To see the Heads sleep, and the Fellow 
Commoners take Snuff.” 


In 1733 he was elected Mas- 
ter, and held the office for 
nearly fifty years. His in- 
terests were manifold. He was 
engaged for a great part of his 
life in the composition of a 
work on astronomy, of which 
subject he became the first 
Lowndean Professor in 1751. 
The book was printed on his 
own press in the Master’s 
Lodge. He erected in the 
College a hollow sphere, eight- 
een feet in diameter, within 
which the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were shown 
by the revolution of the 


roof, Dr Long paying a scholar 


to work the crank when 
visitors required it. He col- 
lected musical instruments, and 
himself designed one called a 
lyricord, which he presented 
to King George and his Queen, 
at an audience granted to him 
when he was over eighty. His 
mechanical inventions were not 
limited to astronomy and music. 
In his garden were water-works, 
contrived by him, supplying 
“a beautiful and large Bason 
in the middle of the Garden, 
wherein he often diverts him- 
self in a Machine of his own 
contrivance, to go with the 
Foot, as he rides therein.” It 
is to these varied gifts that 
Gray alludes when he describes 
him as “Lord of the great 
Zodiack, the glass Uranium, 
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and the Chariot that goes with- 
out Horses.”’ For the rest he 
was a shrewd, obstinate old 
man, who bid defiance to his 
fellows for nearly three years ; 
and a sound Tory, who did not 
bother himself by seeking 
Church preferment from the 
Whigs in power. 

Next to the Master comes 
James Brown, Gray’s lifelong 
friend. He was small and 
short-sighted. Gray calls him 
“little Mr Brown” and “le 
petit bonhomme,” and in con- 


- nection with the resolute cour- 


age with which he fought Roger 
Long for three years, says that 
“he wants nothing but a Foot 
in height and his own Hair to 
make him a little old Roman.” 
He lived all his life in College, 
busy with his duties as tutor 
and treasurer, and was hard 
to move, but in 1767 he was 
persuaded to go to Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire and Durham. 
He was “enchanted and beati- 
fied with the sight of Durham,” 
and Gray preserves an amiable 
mannerism in his speech, “he 
must go to the third heaven to 
see nothing at all—all—all.” 
From Wharton’s house he went 
to stay with his pupil, Lord 
Strathmore, at Glamis. In 
Cambridge he lived ‘‘immers’d 
in Livy and Quintilian ”’ and his 
College duties, though he failed 
to bring many pupils to Pem- 
broke, and seems to have been 
not well fitted to deal with the 
more turbulent fellow com- 
moners. He had a little garden 
of his own within the College, 
and Gray talks of his codlin 
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hedge and the apple grafts 
which he was preparing for 
Wharton. On the fellows’ bowl- 
ing-green he sometimes played 
a game, and his pair of bowls, 
inscribed J. B., is still in use. 
In 1771 he succeeded Dr Long 
as Master, and Gray writes that 
“the old Lodge has got rid 
of all its Harpsichords, and 
begins to brighten up; _ its 
inhabitant is lost like a Mouse 
in an old cheese.”” For Gray, 
Brown had a sincere regard 
and affection ; he was with him 
in his last illness, and the 
letters that he wrote to Gray’s 
friends show a regret more 
Sincere and unselfish than is 
revealed by Mason’s self-con- 
sciousness and vanity. 

Of the others, the President 
(or Vice-Master), Addison, was 
Smart’s tutor ; Trollope, Gray’s 


friend, was a valetudinarian, 


who took Tar Water, and 
wrote verses, ‘‘ The Christ Cross 
Row,” which Gray sent to 
Walpole ; May, a Cornishman, 
was not liked by Gray, who 
alludes to his “dirty spirit ” ; 
and there was “gentle Mr 
Peele, who never acts but in 
conjunction.” 

The Society had, no doubt, 
invited to their feast the digni- 
taries of the University—the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, 
and others; the fellows, their 
own friends; Gray perhaps 
went as the guest of Trollope 
or Brown. 

Before the details of the 
banquet are considered, some- 
thing must be said of the College 
butler, who announced it and 
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served it. Richard Dunthorne 
was the discovery of Roger 
Long, who took him from 
Ramsey in Huntingdon to be 
his footboy. In some ways he 
was scarcely less remarkable 
than his master, and deserves 
the place he has won in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy.’ He improved his edu- 
cation, and became school- 
master at Coggeshall in Essex. 
He returned to the service of 
the College, and was appointed 
butler in October 1743. The 
College Buttery Books, written - 
in a perfect copper-plate hand, 
were doubtless his work, but 
his activities ranged far beyond 
the Buttery. He was the Mas- 
ter’s scientific assistant, helped 
in the construction of the 
heavenly sphere, and managed 
the printing-press. He was 
himself an astronomer of no 
mean ability; he published 
many of his observations, and 
was left by Dr Long the task 
of completing his astronomical 
work. He became superin- 
tendent of the works of the 
Bedford level, and it was prob- 
ably on account of this that 
in 1771 he resigned the post of 
butler. It is a fact of some 
interest, hitherto unrecorded, 
that his successor was Stephen 
Hempstead, Gray’s faithful 
body-servant. 

The celebration of the Jubilee 
began with a service in chapel 
devoted to the commemora- 
tion of the foundress and other 
benefactors ; but the greater 
part of the day was given up 
to festivity. The revellers of 
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the eighteenth century, like 
the ancient Romans, prolonged 
their pleasures by an early 
start, and the dinner hour was 
probably twelve or one. Dinner 
was only a beginning, and we 
may assume that it was fol- 
lowed by the drinking of wine 
in the parlour, that the after- 
noon was passed pleasantly 
with tea and tobacco, and a 
cheerful supper crowned the 
end. 

In the small, low - pitched, 
oak-panelled hall of the College, 


destroyed by the vandalism. 


of a bad architect some fifty 
years ago, there must have 
been a glowing fire in the big 
open fireplace, and as the day 
waned the silver candlesticks 
were brought in to give a 
mellow light. We know that 
the expenses of the feast were 
half as much again as usual; 
we lament that we have not the 
list of the “‘ First and Second 
and Third Courses,” but we 
may be sure that the food was 
more substantial than delicate, 
a solid work of knife and fork. 
An “Ode on a College Feast 
Day,” written, it is true, some 
fifty years later, may help us 
to imagine the scene— 


‘* But hark! the portals sound, and 
pacing forth 
With steps, alas, too slow 
The College Gyps, of high illustrious 
worth, 
With all the dishes, in long order, go: 
In the midst, a form divine, 
Appears the fam’d sirloin ; 
And soon, with plums and glory crown’d, 
Almighty pudding shed its sweets 
around. 
Heard ye the din of dinner bray? 
Knife to fork, and fork to knife, 
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Unnumber’d heroes, in the glorious 
strife, 

Thro’ fish, flesh, pies and puddings, cut 
their destin’d way.” 


The neighbouring College of 
Peterhouse has preserved the 
cook’s bills of about the same 
date, and we shall probably 
not be wrong in assuming that 
Pembroke had similar fare. 
Soup is not on the list, but 
pikes and eels, or salmon and 
lobster sauce, would be followed 
by the sirloin, boiled turkey 
and oysters, hash’t calf’s head, 
@ sucking pig, or a chine of 
pork and wild-fowl. For sweets 
Plum-pudding and Mince-pies 
would not be lacking, and per- 
haps Marrow-pudding, for which 
Mrs Glass gives an elaborate 
recipe, and “‘ Triffel ’’ and Jel- 
lies. After the feast the Foun- 
dress’ cup was passed round, 
and then there would be a 
move to the Parlour. The 
same Ode may be quoted :— 


‘** From the table now retreating, 
All around the fire they meet, 

And with wine, the sons of eating 
Crown at length their mighty treat. 


At length with dinner, and with wine, 
oppressed, 

Down in the chairs they sink, and gave 
themselves to rest.” 


And from their rest they 
rose, no doubt, to supper. 
Perhaps most of the guests 
had retired, and supper was 
@ simpler, more intimate enter- 
tainment. 

It was for the banquet 
that Smart wrote his poem; 
it bears the stamp of being 
written to order, and it was 
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perhaps recited in hall or 
printed and circulated among 
the guests. Its title ‘“ Secular 
Ode” recalls the ‘ Carmen 
Saeculare ” of Horace, a poem 
written at the command of 
Augustus to celebrate a great 
anniversary at Rome. Smart 
had a few months before pub- 
lished a Latin translation of 
“The Ode on St Cecilia’s Day,” 
and received the commendation 
of Mr Pope. His poem has 
reminiscences of the other ode. 
The subject is the foundation 
of Pembroke College by Mary 
de Valence, Countess of Pem- 
broke. The first two stanzas 
may be described as invocation 
and the last two as narrative. 
Apollo, hailed as ‘“‘God of 
science, light divine,” is in- 
vited to favour and assist with 
Melpomene and Bacchus :— 


“And thou, jolly Bacchus, shalt haste 
to come down, 

While the full-flowing cup with fresh 
flow’rets we crown.” 


And a footnote explains that 
“a golden cup, called the 
foundress’s cup, only used upon 
very particular occasions,” is 
intended. Bacchus is warned— 


“But boast not here thy madding 
influence, 
For close beside thee Pallas’ self 
shall stand, 
And hold thy temerarious hand, 
Forbidding rage to triumph over 
sense.’ 


Next are invoked the. “ illus- 
trious sacred shades,’’ the poets 
and scholars of the College in 
earlier days. Edmund Spenser 
is alone distinguished by name : 
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‘Sith in these pleasaunt groves you 
*gan devise, 

Of Red-cross knight, and virtue’s high 
reward.” 


We pass to the foundation 
of the College. There was a 
legend (quoted by Smart in a 
footnote) which dissolves under 
the acid test of modern criti- 
cism, that Aymer de Valence, 
the husband of the foundress, 
was killed in a tournament on 
his wedding day. Gray in his 
Installation Ode alluded to 


‘Sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn, 
That wept her bleeding love,” 


and Smart begins his narra- 
tive— 


“Behold in virtue, and in beauty’s 
pride, 

Behold at once, a widow and a bride ! 

See all the nuptial levels at a stand, 

And Hymen’s torch in seeetatel hand, 

O what a scene ! 


We are pulled up abruptly, 
and feel that there is an anti- 
climax in the break of the 
metre. The poet goes on to 
relate how religion and 
**Jaurell’d learning ” bring con- 
solation to the widow— 


‘* All that is great and good she now 
pursues, 
She meditates a mansion for the muse.’ 


And so 


‘¢ To Granta now, where gentle Camus 
laves 

The reedy shore, and rolls his silver 
waves, 

She flies, and executes with bounteous 


hand, 
The work her mighty soul had 
plann’d.” 
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And contrasting, to their dis- 
favour, nunneries and convents 
with the “mansion for the 
muse,” the poem proceeds— 


** Religious joy, and sober pleasure, 
Virtuous ease, and learned leisure, 
Society and books, that give 

Th’ important lesson, how to live ; 
These are gifts, and gifts divine, 

For, fair Pembroke, these were thine.” 


And thus concludes the Secu- 
lar Ode. It leaves the impres- 
sion that Smart was on his 
best moral and literary be- 
haviour; but though much 
is trite and conventional, he 
showed a sense of rhythm and a 
choice of words which promised 
that the youth of twenty-one 
might some day be a great 
poet. 

He had”a long journey to go 
before he ascended Parnassus. 


His career at Cambridge con- 


tinued prosperously. Within 
a few weeks of the Jubilee he 
took his Bachelor’s degree, and 
celebrated the occasion by an 
imitation of Horace— 


‘Tis done: I tow’r to that degree 
And catch such heav’nly fire, 

That Horace ne’er could rank like me, 
Nor is King’s chapel higher. 

My name in sure recording page 
Shall time itself o’erpow’r, 

If no rude mice with envious rage 
The buttery books devour.” 


In 1745 he was chosen fellow 
of Pembroke and appointed 
Prelector of Philosophy in the 
College, and a year later Pre- 
lector of Rhetoric as well. The 
titles are magnificent, but the 
posts were not important in 
duties or emolument. In Octo- 
ber 1746 he was private tutor 
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to Mr Delaval, afterwards Lord 
Delaval, and one of his patrons. 
The tutorship was of brief 
duration, for the young man 
had to leave the College at the 
end of his first term for an 
escapade, of which Gray gives 
a lively account. 

Smart’s chances were good, 
had he not spoilt them by 
drink that led to debts, and 
debts that drove him to drink. 
One of his biographers tells us 
that “‘he was wholly inatten- 
tive to ceconomy,”’ and another 
that ‘‘ at Cambridge he ruined 
himself by returning the tavern 
treats of strangers.’’ The shy 
youth, brought up in poverty, 
could not resist the temptations 
which his position offered. 
Early in 1747 Gray wrote that 
“he must necessarily be abimé 
in a very short time; his 
Debts daily increase.” He was 
distracting his thoughts by 
writing a comedy, “A Trip 
to Cambridge or the Grateful 
Fair,” which was performed 
in the hall of Pembroke. “ He 
makes all the Boys of his 
Acquaintance act .. . his Piece 
(he says) is inimitable, true 
Sterling Wit and Humour by 
God; and he can’t hear the 
Prologue without being ready 
to die with Laughter. He 
acts five Parts himself, and is 
only sorry he can’t do all the 
rest. He has also advertised 
a Collection of Odes ; and for 
his Vanity and Faculty of 
Lyeing, they are come to their 
full Maturity. All this must 
come to a Jayl or Bedlam, and 
that without any Help, almost 
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without Pity.’ Gray’s pro- 
phecy was in time doubly ful- 
filled. Smart was twice con- 
fined as a madman, and he 
died within the rules of the 
King’s Bench. 

Smart’s colleagues must have 
thought that he was ill-fitted 
for the offices he held, and in 
the October following the pro- 
duction of his play he was not 
reappointed to his offices. In 
November he was arrested for 
a debt of £50 at the suit of a 
London tailor. Three of the 
fellows found the money to 
save him from jail, and an 
alrangement was made with 
his creditors in Cambridge (to 
whom he owed over £350) on 
an assignment of £50 a year 
from his income of £140. It 
is clear that Smart had run 
heavily into debt on an income 
on which he could have lived 
in easy comfort. ‘‘ Drunken- 
ness,”’ says Gray, ‘‘is one great 
Source of all this, and he may 
change it.’’ And it is probable 
that he did mend his ways, for 
next year he was reappointed 
to his old posts and given 
another of a more profitable 
kind. And he found a fresh 
outlet for his poetic talent. 
Under the will of Mr Seaton, 
@ prize was offered every year 
for an English poem by a 
Master of Arts on a subject 
given out every year, ‘“ which 
subject shall, for the first year, 
be one or other of the perfec- 
tions or attributes of the su- 
preme Being; and so on in 
the succeeding years till that 
Subject be exhausted.” This 
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prize Smart won for the first 
four years in succession, and 
his poems were all printed and 
reprinted. 

But, as his biographer says, 
“while he was advancing his 
reputation as a poet, his ex- 
travagance involving him in 
debt with vintners and College 
cooks, occasioned his fellow- 
ship to be sequestered, and 
obliged him to leave the Uni- 
versity.”’ And probably con- 
vinced himself that he was not 
suited for an academic career, 
the more so that he was not 
ordained, in 1749 he left Cam- 
bridge for London, and began 
to write for the magazines. 
He remained a fellow, and for 
three years the College gave 
him a sum in addition to the 
dividend of his fellowship, in 
lieu of the Commons which he 
would have received in College. 
The grant was made “in con- 
sideration of his circumstances,”’ 
presumably of his debts and 
the necessity to provide pay- 
ment for them. The College 
was treating Smart generously, 
and perhaps felt that it was 
repaid by the honour which 
Smart brought to it every year 
by winning the Seatonian prize. 
Smart, however, added to his 
responsibilities by a secret mar- 
riage, and when this came to 
the knowledge of the College, 
his fellowship was in due course 
declared vacant; but leave 
was given to him “to keep 
his name on the College books 
without charge, so long as he 
continues to write for the 
premium left by Mr Seaton.” 
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This he won for the last time 
in 1755, and henceforth his 
connection with the College 
ceased. 

Smart’s Cambridge career has 
been followed : his life in Lon- 
don must be briefly dismissed. 
He became a hack writer, and 
in 1756 sold himself into bond- 
age with a bookseller called 
Gardner, who acquired the 
rights in perpetuity to every- 
thing that Smart wrote. For 
Gardner he edited the ‘ Uni- 
versal Visiter,’ in which the 
Jubilee Ode appeared, and soon 
after his mind gave way, and 
he was confined for more than 
two years. He had friends 
in London: Johnson wrote for 
him; Garrick gave him a 
benefit at Drury Lane when he 
was released from confinement ; 
and Goldsmith promoted a 
subscription for him. It is 
significant that between his 
breakdown in 1756 and 1763 
there is no evidence of his 
literary activity; and it is 
possible that he was again 
confined. But early in 1763 
his ‘Song to David’ burst 
upon the world. 

There is a persistent legend, 
which started almost as soon 
as the song was published, that 
it was composed while Smart 
was confined as a madman. 
The legend grew, and it came 
to be believed that the poem 
was written with charcoal on 
the walls or indented with a 
key on the panels of his cell. 
The legend scarcely needs dis- 
cussion. Apart from the phy- 
sical impossibility that over 
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500 lines could be inscribed in 
this fashion, the structure and 
perfection of the poem carry 
sufficient . refutation. But 
Smart had been mad, and the 
majesty and mystery of his 
verses were not calculated to 
appeal to the sober mind of the 
eighteenth century. Mason, the 
uninspired poetaster, wrote to 
Gray: “I have seen his ‘ Song 
to David,’ and from thence 
conclude him as mad as ever.” 
We may wish that we had 
Gray’s opinion. Boswell’s liter- 
ary sense was truer than 
Mason’s when he wrote to Sir 
David Dalrymple that it was 
““@ very curious composition, 
being a strange mixture of 
dun obscure and glowing genius 
at times.”” The reviewers were 
favourable: the ‘ Monthly Re- 
view’ called it ‘“‘irregularly 
great’; the ‘Critical Review’ 
talks of the “great rapture 
and devotion discernible in 
this ecstatic song.” 

But the public showed little 
appreciation. Of the first edi- 
tion, of which the Oxford Press 
has just issued a type facsimile, 
but three or four copies are 
known to exist. That Smart 
was conscious of what he had 
achieved may be inferred from 
the fact that he reprinted the 
Song at the end of his poetical 
translation of the Psalms, which 
appeared two years later. This 
had been already completed 
when the ‘Song to David’ 
was published, and in his ver- 
sions of many of the Psalms 
we recognise his true poetic 
gift. If we try to trace the 
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genesis of the ‘Song to David’ 
we may suppose that during 
his confinement, and afterwards 
as he was gradually returning 
to a healthier mind, Smart, 
who was sincerely religious, 
undertook to render the psalms 
into English verse, and that 
the subject inspired him to 
write on the theme of David’s 
genius, and led him to the 
glorification of nature as de- 
claring the adoration of the 
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Divine. The Song is the out- 
come not of a diseased mind, 
but of a high poetic power 
reaching its ultimate greatness. 
It is a marvel that after the 
religious hack-work of the 
Seatonian poems and _ the 
hand-to-mouth scribbling for 
the booksellers, Christopher 
Smart should have been able 
to break free and express 
so triumphantly his lyrical 
genius. 








THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS, 


BY FUNDI, 


To be quite candid, I was 
absolutely dumbstruck — flab- 
bergasted—when I learned that 
R. had undertaken to construct 
a railway bridge. 

‘**But—but we don’t know 
anything about it, man!” I 
gasped. ‘‘ We don’t know the 
very first thing.” 

“Nothing venture, nothing 
have,” he quoted serenely. 
** Here’s what we’ve got to do.” 

I gazed upon the blue print 
with something akin to fear. 

“Get your mind away from 
the Suez Canal, the Forth 
Bridge, and that thing which 
goes to the Isle of Man—or is 


it to the Isle of Wight? Our 
bridge is nothing like that! 
All we’ve got to do is to hammer 
some piles into the river and 
shove some trees across the 
top of them. It’s easy!” 


“Then these things are 
piles?’ I asked, pointing to 
what looked like a regiment in 
column of route. 

** Yes ; driven in four abreast. 
Four feet between each pile, 
laterally, and fifteen feet be- 
tween each row. There’s noth- 
ing in it!” 

‘“* And how are we going to 
hammer ’em in?” I asked, 
some of my fear disappearing. 

“* With a pile-driver,” he ex- 
plained. 

I looked again at that blue 
print, and under the influence 
of R.’s cheery optimism began 


to see that the thing might not 
be beyond us. 

** It’s only a matter of devis- 
ing ways and means, and using 
our common-sense,’ ’ concluded 
R., rolling up the diagram. 
“And it isn’t as if we hadn't 
had any experience of this 
kind of thing, either!” 

I nodded. I felt capable of 
tackling anything—in reason. 
But a real, live, railway bridge. 
“Where is it to be? ” I asked. 

“Over the Tassi River.” 

** Where’s that ? ” 

“It’s a tributary of the 
Zambesi apparently. Here it 
is, look.”’ 

A thin line, bearing the legend 
Tassi River, wound meander- 
ingly across the map. As far 
as one could see, the con- 
struction work of the little 
railway had already reached 
that point. 

‘Fairly easy to get at,” I 
opined. 

R. nodded. 
transport,’’ he said. 
have to leg it.” 

‘‘A hundred miles about?” 
measuring the distance by the 
scale. 

** About that,” he agreed. 

Then followed some long 
talks with the engineer. He 
appeared to see nothing strange 
in our attempting the job— 
and as a matter of fact there 
was nobody with any better 
qualifications than ourselves 


** But there’s no 
** We shall 
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available—and one fine morn- 
ing, less than a week later, we 
set off for the scene of our 
labours. Behind us, in single 
file, staggered one hundred and 
sixty-four natives laden with 
the most extraordinary junk. 
The pile-driver was being 
carried up in sections. Saws, 
shovels, picks, drills, screwing 
tackle, a light forge, hundreds 
of yards of rope, iron collars, 
bolts, and nuts, were but a few 
of the things we carried, added 
to which was a case of whisky, 
our tent, kitchen equipment, 
and personal servants. 

To the critical mind that 
might appear to be hardly 
sufficient impedimenta with 


which to go bridge-building. 
But this is Africa, where, to a 
very large extent, grit and 
gristle replace brains and in- 


struments. In bridge-building 
in civilised countries, every 
part of the bridge is made to 
exact size—and to fit—before 
ever it leaves the ironworks. 
There is a hole for every rivet, 
a slot for every strut. The 
fitting together is rather like a 
Chinese puzzle—easy when you 
know how,—but the real work, 
the brain work, has already 
been done in the drawing-office. 
The position in the jungle is 
necessarily different. There you 
have no modern tools, no trans- 
port, no skilled workmen. The 
natives have even to be taught 
how to wheel a barrow; and, 
judging by the number who 
never learn the art, one im- 
agines that it must be a heap 
more difficult than it appears. 
Then, again, the question of 
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strains and stresses is left to 
the man on the job. “If it 
looks wobbly, shove a few more 
props under it ’”—kind of thing. 
It is all delightfully haphazard, 
no doubt, but in a country 
where labour is unlimited, and 
six shillings per month the 
average wage, the man who 
** doesn’t know how ”’ can afford 
to do a little experimenting. 
And it is wonderful what sheer 
man- power can accomplish. 
After all, it was man-power 
that made the erection of the 
Pyramids possible. 

In due course, then, our 
groaning cavalcade emerged on 
the banks of the Tassi River, 
and what we saw there made 
us ponder seriously. The river, 
in the spot where we were 
to build our bridge, was some 
eighty yards wide, and running 
between banks of perhaps 
fifteen feet or so in height. 
Strictly speaking, it was only 
a river at all by courtesy of the 
map—being, in point of fact, 
but little better than a quag- 
mire. There was certainly a 
little trickle of something oozing 
down the centre, but even that, 
by the greatest stretch of im- 
agination, could hardly be 
dubbed water. Our first prob- 
lem was to find a place where 
the thick, slimy mud would 
give sufficient grip to the piles 
to enable them to support 
the weight of the finished 
bridge. What we wanted was 
clay, and in the hundred yards 
or so in which we were at liberty 
to select the exact site of the 
crossing no clay appeared to 
exist. 
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The first three days we spent 
in pitching our camp and allow- 
ing the boys to build for them- 
selves the usual grass shelters. 
At intervals we strolled along 
the bank, and, speaking person- 
ally, the more I saw of that 
Tassi River the less I liked it. 
In the first place, we couldn’t 
get on to it. We made a 
canoe — but as well try to 
paddle in treacle as in that 
appalling mixture. We paddled 
and prodded and poled for half 
an hour, but at the end of that 
time had to step over the side 
of our canoe and wallow to the 
bank, two yards’ distance away ! 
Added to this, as the very first 
night showed us, the river was 
a veritable home from home 
for mosquitoes. They lodged 
and bred in millions beneath 
the weeds which covered its 
slimy surface, and the moment 
the sun disappeared came buzz- 
ing and cruising round our 
camp, not in mere battalions 
but in complete army corps. 
And the smell of that mud— 
and the width of it! 

“Tt’ll be all right when we 
start,” proclaimed R. cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘ Get the first fifty or 
sixty piles in, and the eighty 
yards will begin to look dashed 
silly.” 

** When they’re in—it will ! ”’ 
I agreed. 

The next day we started in, 
and while I—being the me- 
chanical section of the partner- 
ship—set to work to erect 
the pile-driver, R. sallied out 
to find the place for the bridge. 
At mid-day I went down to 
see what he was doing. 
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Stripped to his vest, up to his 
waist in oozing slime, a bat- 
tered topee jammed tightly on 
the back of his head, he was 
haranguing half a dozen boys 
who were busily engaged in 
prodding a long bamboo rod 
into the mud. 

** Any luck ? ” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“This slime seems to go 
down to Australia,” he replied, 
floundering to keep his balance. 
“‘Have you finished the pile- 
driver ? ”’ 

**No,”’ said I quickly, fore- 
seeing a request to take his 
place. ‘I shan’t be finished 
before to-morrow night ! ” 

R. groaned, and wallowed a 
few yards up-stream. 

“We've got to find a solid 
bottom somewhere,” he said 
that night. “I believe this 
river is a sort of moat.” 

“Stinks enough for any- 
thing,’ I growled. ‘‘ And come 
to think of it, you aren’t above 
suspicion yourself ! ”’ 


R. grinned. ‘‘ You wait until 
you get into it, my lad. 
Phew !” 


The next day the prodding 
process went gaily forward. 
Time after time the rods were 
lengthened. Up-stream and 
down wallowed the boys, grimly 
followed by R.—often enough 
up to his neck in the filthy 
stuff,—and it was not until 
evening that a sudden hail 
from the river told me that 
the rod had found clay. 

“Now then!” cried R. de- 
lightedly. Another length was 
added to the feeler, and down 
it went again. 
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“Good ! ” said he a moment 
later. 

He had found the bottom. 

That night a post was driven 
in on the top of each bank to 
mark the beginning and end of 
the bridge. On the edge of 
the clearing stood my pile- 
driver, all ready and waiting 
to begin work. Remained only 
to find the piles. Measurement 
of the feeler had showed a 
depth of soft mud averaging 
twenty feet in thickness. A 
further four feet was nonde- 
script, and beyond that the 
piles would need to go at least 
ten feet into the solid clay. 
Added to the twenty feet height 
of the bridge above the river, 
that brought the total to sixty 
feet. Our piles, then, would 
need to be sixty feet long. 
That was a bit of a facer, and 
the question we anxiously asked 
ourselves was: Can the forest 
produce such trees ? 

A preliminary survey soon 
showed us that nothing at all 
suitable lay in the immediate 
vicinity ; and at the end of a 
fortnight things began to look 
serious, for although we had 
scoured the countryside in every 
direction, we had found not 
one single tree of the required 
dimensions. That was the first 
blow, and after another forage 
round, a note was sent back to 
the base notifying the engineer 
that no suitable timber was 
available within twenty miles 
of the river. 

As I have already men- 
tioned, the actual work of 
clearing the track and building 
up the earthwork for the rail- 
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way had already been finished 
as far as the Tassi River, but 
the metals had been laid to a 
point only fifty odd miles from 
the base. This meant that no 
transport was available to bring 
up the piles, even supposing 
that any could be found at, or 
near to, the base. 

“It looks like checkmate,” 
I said one night while we were 
sitting idly waiting for the 
engineer’s reply. 

R. nodded dismally. 

** It’s an extraordinary thing 
that there are no sixty-feet 
trees to be found,’ he ex- 
claimed. “I can’t think what 
the Flying Survey could have 
been thinking of. In their 
report on the river they said 
there was plenty of timber 
available.” 

** Probably never looked ! ” I 
growled. 

“IT dunno... somehow I 
can’t help thinking we’ve missed 
‘em!” And it was just about 
then that a great shouting 
from the compound brought us 
to our feet with a rush. 

** Amelita ! Amelita !” cried 
a hundred voices. And dashing 
out, thinking a mutiny was 
aboard, we were confronted by 
the amazing spectacle of, what 
looked like, a gargantuan centi- 
pede coming down the clearing. 

The next moment, however, 
it had resolved itself into a 
hundred boys, fifty aside and 
all leaning inwards, and be- 
tween them, resting on their 
shoulders— 

“Glory be!” roared R. 
“‘They’ve found a pile!” 

And sure enough they had, 
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and an eighty-foot one at that, 
as a lightning measurement 
quickly told. 

““Who’s this 
lita? ” asked R. 

A one-eyed boy from down 
Sena way stepped forward into 
the moonlight. 

*“* Where did you find this ? ” 
he asked. 

** In the bush, Baas.” 

** Any more of ’em ? ”’ 

Amelita shook his head. 

*“T could only see that one,” 
he replied. 

R. turned to me. 

“The blighter’s only got one 
eye,” he said, “ but he can see 
more with that one than we 
could with our four! I vote 
we elevate him to the peerage.” 

** As what ? ” 

** Capitao ! ”’ 

And so it was arranged. 
Standing on the tree he had 
found and felled and carried, 
as it subsequently transpired, 
nearly five miles to the camp, 
Amelita was duly sworn in as 
our headman. In addition, he 
received a further six shillings 
per mensem by way of stipend, 
and a pair of old khaki shorts 
in which to uphold the dignity 
of his new job. And on the 
top of that we gave every 
one of those boys double rations, 
and a teaspoonful of salt each. 

The next morning we were 
up before dawn, and while R. 
made the necessary calculations, 
I superintended the sharpening 
of the pile, and also drove the 
steel collar on the opposite 
end to stop it from splitting 
under the blows of the pile- 
driver. By breakfast-time all 
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was ready, and having hauled 
Babs—as I had christened the 
machine —into the required 
position, the pile was upended 
and placed between the slides. 

**Heave!”’ I shouted; and 
as the half-ton weight was 
drawn up its slides and the 
catch automatically released : 
“Thump!” And the pile went 
three feet into the slime. 

“Heave!” ... Thump! 

It took us two solid hours 
to drive that pile to the correct 
distance, but when at last it 
was down, R. solemnly nailed 
his handkerchief to the top. 
We then opened a bottle of 
whisky, and drank to our very 
good health and success. 

The bridge was begun. 

That same afternoon came 
the reply from the base to the 
effect that there were plenty 
of sixty-feet trees down there 
if only they could be got up to 
the river. Could we suggest 
anything ? 

“Fools!” raved R. “If 
we’d had anything to suggest 
we should have suggested it. 
What are we going to do 
now ? ” 

‘** Heavens knows,” said I. 
“We can’t make trees.” 

“But we’ve got to build the 
bridge somehow ! ”’ 

“What about across 
river ? ” 

“By Gad! I never thought 
of that,” R. exclaimed. ‘ But 
how the dickens should we 
get the piles across even if we 
found ’em ? ” 

That was a bit of a poser. 

“Need we bring them over ?”’ 
I asked. 


the 
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** How do you mean ? ” 

** Couldn’t we work from the 
other side ? ”’ 

* Could we ? ” 

* Why not? ” 

R. took a rapid turn across 
the tent. ‘‘ Seems like walking 
backwards——”’ 

“But what’s that matter as 
long as we get the bridge 
across ?”’ I interrupted. ‘I 
don’t see that it matters much 
which end we start from.” 

“ All right! Let’s go over 
and have a look.” 

Five minutes later, stripped 
to the skin and accompanied 
by Amelita and two other boys, 
we floundered into the filthy 
ooze of the river. I was very 
soon in difficulties, for my 
fifteen stone sank through the 
mud in a most alarming manner. 


By the time I was a quarter of 
the way across I was up to 
my neck, and a second later 
was hard put to keep my 
mouth above it. I don’t think 
I have ever been so scared in 


my life. Somehow I managed 
to turn round, and equally 
somehow lurched my way back 
to the bank. If I live to be a 
thousand, I shall never forget 
the cling of that squelching 
slime. I can smell it now as I 
write. Filthy, loathsome. Nor 
did R. fare any better. True, 
he got a few yards farther than 
I did, but he in his turn was 
compelled to wallow back to 
the bank. 

Well, that was that. And 
after a very stiff drink each, 
and a bath and change, we sat 
down to review the situation. 

In the event it was Amelita 
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who suggested the next move. 
His idea was that we drive 
in a series of piles across the 
river, and, by connecting them 
up with grass ropes, form a 
kind of hand-rail from bank 
to bank. KR. was inclined to 
pooh-pooh the idea, but as he 
had nothing better to suggest, 
I told the native to go and cut 
the necessary timber and see 
what could be done with the 
notion. Shortly afterward we 
heard the sounds of hammering 
coming from the river, and in 
rather a critical humour went 
out to see what was happening. 
Amelita had already got two 
piles well down, and by the 
simple expedient of tying a 
bundle of bamboos from post 
to post, with the farthest ends 
overhanging, had secured for 
himself a rough footing upon 
which he could stand to drive 
in the third pile. 

“Well?” I asked, as R. 
stood looking on. 

** He'll do it,” said he. “‘ It’s 
a sound scheme. That lad is a 
jewel ! ” 

By nightfall the “ bridge ”’ 
was across, and Amelita had 
made the first passage back- 
wards and forwards. 

‘To-morrow,’ said R., ‘‘ we'll 
all go across.” 

With the first flush of dawn 
we tied our clothes on our 
heads, and once more essayed 
the passage. It was tricky 
work, but the grass rope held 
firm and enabled us to cross, 
hand over hand, to the other 
side. At no point in the 
journey were we more than 
chest high in the slime, and, 
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pausing only to wash ourselves 
clear of the filth, we redressed 
and pressed on into the jungle. 

And now the difference was 
at once apparent. The trees 
here were of a different variety, 
and within a couple of hours 
we had marked down no less 
than twenty-three suitable 
specimens. It was much later 
on before we realised that, 
owing to this bit of country 
being bounded by the Zambesi 
River on the north and en- 
folded in the curve of the 
Tassi River to the south, no 
bush fires ever penetrated into 
its fastnesses, which more than 
probably accounted for its 
heavier timber. The next ques- 
tion that presented itself was 
how to get the pile-driver and 
the remaining tackle across the 


river to the new scene of op- 


erations; and the quickest 
method, it seemed to me, was 
to elaborate Amelita’s already 
successful device. 

Accordingly a second line of 
stakes was driven in ; but while 
we were having another set of 
ropes made, R. suddenly caught 
the idea of laying a platform 
of bamboos clean across the 
tops of the piles. We argued 
the matter out for some little 
time ; but as all our food and 
the boys’ rations were drawn 
from the base, it did seem 
better to make a sound job of 
the thing while we were about 
it. It took us a whole week to 
construct that pathway of in- 
terlocked bamboos, but it was 
@ success in the end, and the 
pile-driver, once more reduced 
to its component parts, was 
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brought across with compara- 
tive ease. 

Then followed a period of 
hectic activity; for while I 
started in to re-rig the pile- 
driver, RK. retired into the 
forest to superintend the cutting 
and trimming of the logs. For 
three days I heard no word 
of him, and then, just as I was 
putting the finishing touches to 
my machine, he suddenly rolled 
up with the information that 
the first two piles were on their 
way down to the river. That 
was the real beginning of the 
job. All that had gone before 
had been but the merest pre- 
liminaries, things that in a 
civilised country would never 
have happened at all, since 
everything would have been 
ready long before the actual 
bridge-building was attempted. 
But in Africa, if you want to 
do a job, you usually have to 
sit down and make your own 
tools before you can start. 

With the arrival of the first 
piles, then, we started in to 
work. All day long, from five 
in the morning until five in the 
evening, the thump, thump, 
thump of the pile-driver echoed 
and re-echoed through the silent 
forest. The clamour was heard 
by the natives in distant vil- 
lages, and before the first month 
was out I had a regular daily 
influx of curious natives all 
wishing to see the white man’s 
way of building a bridge. It 
was R. who first suggested using 
them. 

‘“‘Make ’em work,” he said. 
*‘ They can’t come picking our 
brains for nothing ! ” 
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A few days afterwards I 
adopted the idea, and there- 
after he was a lucky man indeed 
who got back to his village 
without being impressed into 
the heavy labour of hauling 
on the chain of the pile-driver. 

“You can’t see for nothing,”’ 
I would tell them. ‘“ You 
can only sit on the bank and 
watch after you have pulled 
your weight on the chain.”’ 

And very soon the idea 
caught on, and it was rather 
laughable to see these solemn- 
faced village notables laying 
down their spears and doing 
half an hour’s heaving on the 
chain-line preparatory to squat- 
ting on the bank to enjoy a 
day’s entertainment. Those 


who elected to frequent R.’s 
camp were similarly impressed 
into the service by helping to 


carry the piles to the river. 
This was genuine labour, of 
course, but even so they would 
do it, just for the exquisite 
pleasure of being allowed to 
sit near the shrieking saws. 
And so the bridge went for- 
ward. Already it was October, 
and we were beginning to feel 
the pinch of time. The precious 
weeks we had wasted in search- 
ing for piles across the other 
Side, in sending back to the 
base, in building the bamboo 
pathway across the mud, were 
beginning to have their effect. 
In November the annual rains 
would start, and, apart from 
the prospect of an unfinished 
bridge being swept away in 
the spate of the river, no 
further piles could possibly be 
brought from the lumber camp. 
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The cartage of those piles by 
man-power was entirely de- 
pendent upon the state of the 
ground. Only so many boys 
could be put to one log, and 
even at the best of times it 
was excessively heavy work. 
With the ground like a mud- 
bath, and with no secure foot- 
hold for the boys’ naked feet, 
the task would be a sheer 
impossibility. 

Working as long as the day- 
light lasted, by the end of 
October the bridge was half- 
way across. Roughly speaking, 
we had perhaps another month 
of fine weather in front of us. 
One month in which to span 
nearly forty yards of mud. 
We had thirty-two piles to 
drive, and it was just as 
much as we could do to drive 
one a day. Near the bank it 
had been easy, but now that 
we had to get the piles out 
along the bridge preparatory 
to the actual work of driving 
them, the difficulty of the task 
was immeasurably increased. 
Each separate pile had to be 
prised along the bridge, inch 
by inch, until arriving at the 
end it could be upended and 
sunk into position. And the 
upending of the thing was in 
itself a long job, because the 
natives could get no proper 
foothold upon the narrow beams 
which alone, so far, constituted 
the top of the bridge. So con- 
cerned were we in pushing the 
bridge across to the other 
bank that, as long as the piles 
were rigidly connecting both 
laterally and longitudinally, we 
had left the actual planking 
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to be completed after the rains 
had started. 

So we proposed—but it was 
not to be. For just as we were 
beginning to congratulate our- 
selves upon the possibility of 
being across before the rains 
broke, we were overtaken by 
the most appalling disaster. 

It was the end of the first 
week in November, and a 
Sunday, I remember, when I 
was standing on the bridge 
end watching a pile being 
driven. Amelita was giving 
the actual orders to heave, and 
being down under the bridge, 
standing with the boys on the 
bottom struts, was out of my 
sight. Suddenly, as the striker 
crashed down on to the steel 
collar of the pile, I thought it 
was not ringing true. Another 
stroke and I was dead sure of 
it. Yelling to him to stop, I 
rushed forward to the derrick. 
But Amelita had failed to hear 

. my order, and the next second 
up went the striker again. 

“Thump !’’—and as it crashed 
on to the pile, to my unutter- 
able horror it snapped clean in 
half. For a fraction of a second 
it hung supported by the flanges 
of the guides, but as Amelita 
gave the next order to heave, 
and the chain rattled between 
the two halves, they lost their 
precarious balance, and went 
crashing down through the 
beams of the bridge. 

“Look out!’ I bawled. And 
simultaneous with my warning 
cry came the double plonk- 
plonk which told of the end 
of all things. 

How long I stood there, be- 
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mazed, I don’t know. With 
the driver out of action the 
whole job ceased. With that 
broken striker went every hope 
of finishing before the rains, 
From below came a medley of 
frightened cries, and a moment 
later Amelita came sprawling 
over the edge of the bridge. 

** Anybody hurt?” I asked 
mechanically. 

“Him tumble in water. Him 
get out—pr’raps!” I heard 
him say. And then, “‘ Baas!” 

“Never mind, Amelita,” I 
said. For by the greenish 
tinge around the corners of the 
mouth I could see that he was 
stark afraid. ‘It can’t be 
helped ! ”’ 

“Him — him bridge!” he 
stammered. And relapsing into 
his own tongue, “ The bridge, 
Baas. It can never be finished 
—now.”’ 

Something in his voice made 
me look up. A big tear lay 
for a second in the corner of 
his eye, and then rolled slowly 
down his grimy cheek. 

“Good God, man! ”’ I cried, 
the truth hitting me flat in the 
face, ‘‘I believe you care!” 

“Him bridge—bit Amelita,” 
he whimpered. ‘“‘ Amelita find 
first tree. Amelita — capitao 
him bridge ! ” 

** Yes,” I said, aware of a 
strange tightness in my throat, 
“that’s true.” And as I looked 
into his eyes, “ But we’ll beat 
it yet,’ I added. ‘Cheer 
up ! 99 

A few minutes later a mes- 
senger was speeding through 
the forest to the lumber camp 
to fetch R. down to the bridge. 
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Meanwhile Amelita and I 
started prodding for the broken 
striker. Half an hour of that, 
however, soon showed the utter 
uselessness of it, for the weight 
of the metal had buried it deep 
down in the sludge of the river- 
bed. Nothing but a grappling- 
jron would ever fetch that up 
again, and a grappling-iron was 
a thing we did not possess. 
We were still prodding when 
R. ran up. 

‘“‘ What are you going to do ? ’ 
he asked breathlessly. 

I shook my head. “I can’t 
begin to think yet,’ I said. 
“Tt’s—it’s knocked me over 
for the moment.” 

“Well, it’s no use poking 
about down there. If you 


locate it you can’t pick it up. 
How far’s railhead now ? ” 
“Twenty miles away,” I told 


him. 

“Then we'll send a note 
down right away. They may 
have something we could carry 
on with until we can get an- 
other up from the base.” He 
looked across the remaining 
thirty odd yards to the oppo- 
site bank, and when he next 
spoke it was in somewhat 
flatter tones. ‘‘ We shan’t do 
it. Not now,” he said. 

And then I woke up. I’ve 
got my share of obstinacy 
with the rest of my race, and 
although I might say we 
shouldn’t do it myself, it was 
gall and wormwood to hear 
anybody else say it. 

“Wait a minute,” I broke 
out. “T’ll go down to rail- 
head myself. It’s just possible 
I might be able to rig up a 
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contraption of rails that would 
give us something to get on 
with. Meanwhile we'll send 
down to the base for another 
striker. Hi, Lewis!” And 
aS my personal boy looked up 
from the tent doorway on the 
bank, ‘‘ Pack my kit, quickly!” 

“It means losing two 
days ” began R. 

“Tf it loses four, itll be 
worth it,’ I cried. ‘‘I can do 
nothing here. It’s neck or 
nothing now! ” 

“ Right-o,” agreed R., ac- 
cepting the inevitable. “T'll 
go back and get on with the 
pile- cutting. This is your 
show. But, for God’s sake,” 
he added softly, “‘ be quick!” 

** Leave it to me,” I laughed ; 
and within half an hour was 
racing down the track towards 
railhead as hard as my legs 
could carry me. 

I did that twentyjmiles in a 
shade under four hours. It 
mayn’t sound very fierce going, 
but, considering the heat of an 
African November, it was— 
well—good ! Moreover, I found 
a man I knew there, who cheer- 
fully gave me a couple of 
eighty-pound rails to saw up, 
and within five hours of my 
arrival I had sawn them into 
seven three-feet lengths, which, 
bolted together with several 
good bolts, would give me a 
dead weight of 160 lb. By 
eleven o’clock that night I had 
drilled the seven sections in 
three places each, and by three 
in the morning had finished, 
with the help of a native 
mechanic my friend had lent 
me, the nine bolts which I 
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estimated would be necessary 
to hold the sections together. 
Meanwhile a departing train 
had carried the order towards 
the base camp; and in three 
days at most the driver reck- 
oned to be back again with a 
new striker. I left instructions 
with the plate-layers to send 
the striker up the very instant 
it arrived, and at dawn set 
out for the bridge with four- 
teen boys carrying my seven 
sections of rail between them. 
Half-way I impressed other 
natives into the service, and 
in this way and that, always 
changing as opportunity offered, 
I succeeded in reaching the 
bridge before dusk. In two 
hours’ time, aided by R. and 
a collection of boys holding 
grass torches, the sections had 
been carried along the bridge, 
bolted into position, and with 
the flanges running smoothly 
in the guides, had been fast- 
ened to the chain. By mid- 
night all was ready for a fresh 
start. We had lost two days, 
it was true, but there was still 
a chance. We tumbled into 
bed at one o’clock, following a 
congratulatory drink, and slept 
the sleep of the just until 
Amelita’s raucous voice woke 
the camp to its labours. 

“IT wish I knew a bit more 
about what is likely to happen 
when the rains start,” said R. 
as we sat over our breakfast. 
“Tf the mud moves down in a 
solid mass, it’s going to put a 
terrific strain on the piles.” 

I nodded. “I don’t think 
that will happen,’ I said. “I 
think the water will rise a bit 
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and thin out before it starts 
to flow.” 

“I wonder what sort of a 
mouth it’s got? ” 

“I don’t think that matters 
so much,” I suggested. ‘* The 
question that strikes me is, 
rather, what does it drain ? ” 

“Well, it’s no use speculat- 
ing,’ he sighed, rising from the 
table. ‘“‘ The thing we have to 
do is to touch the other bank. 
Once we can do that, we’re 
safe ! ”’ 

** Agreed,’’ Ilaughed. ‘* And 
so—into it, my lad!” 

All through that day I worked 
like a miniature tornado. R., 
while*I*had been away at rail- 
head, had worked two piles 
along the bridge, and got one 
over the end in readiness to 
drive. I went very charily 
with the new striker, but as it 
seemed to be going strong 
after the first hour’s work, I 
gradually speeded things up 
to such an extent that before 
darkness compelled us to stop 
I had got both those piles into 
position. And then a new 
idea struck me, and one which 
sent me flying over to BR.’ 
camp. 

“Look here,” I burst out, 
the moment I came up with 
him, “ what about driving in 
only two piles abreast instead 
of four? In that way we can 
certainly reach the other side, 
and then, if we’ve got time, 
turn round and drive in the 
remainder.” 

For a second he stood staring 
at me. Then— 

“By Gad!” he 
“you've got it!” 


roared, 
And a 
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moment later, “It ’ud be a bit 
weak in the middle, though, 
wouldn’t it, where you change 
from the four-abreasts to the 
two-abreasts ? ”’ 

“But that would be more 
than compensated for by the 
grip on the other bank,”’ I said 
quickly. “I’m certain of it. 
As it stands now it’s only a 
pier—and a bridge is always 
stronger than a pier! ”’ 

“Ts it? ’’ he asked. 

Well, I didn’t know whether 
it was or wasn’t, but the pic- 
ture that stuck fast in my mind 
was of a door in a draught. 
A slight breeze would swing 
it open, but latched it would 
need a young hurricane to shift 
it. I expounded this to R. 

“M’ph!” he agreed. 
believe you are right.” 

“I know I am!” I asserted 
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confidently. 
“Then go ahead. Straight 


in to-morrow morning. And 
the devil take the hindermost,”’ 
he added cheerfully. 

And I did—and from that 
day drove in the piles only 
two abreast. Certainly it in- 
creased the difficulty of the 
work, for getting out the piles 
across the narrower section was 
a ticklish job, but the rate at 
which we went forward towards 
the far bank more than com- 
pensated for that. On the 
28th of November I drove my 
last pile, and the next day 
linked up with the bank. And 
it was a link up too! We 
drove in great struts at an 
angle of forty-five, with one 
end buried twenty feet into the 
bank, and the other bolted to 
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the two last sections of piles. 
That done, I went back and 
started driving in the extra 
piles with a comparatively light 
heart. 

And then the rains started. 

I woke up one morning to 
find the world strangely grey. 
Peering out I saw that the sky 
was heavy and overcast, and 
it didn’t need Amelita’s assur- 
ances for me to know that the 
monsoon had broken. I was 
thankful in that moment for 
the thought that had told me 
to alter the piles to two abreast, 
for the more solid four-abreast 
fellows were still fifteen yards 
from the bank. That day the 
first shower fell, but for nearly 
a week after that we were able 
to go on with the pile-driving. 
Then came the day when the 
monsoon really broke. For 
forty-eight hours the country- 
side was deluged with water. 
Rain—solid sheets of it—swept 
with hurricane force across the 
forest, swilling away the camp, 
uprooting the tents, and making 
any attempt at work not only 
useless but extremely danger- 
ous. Asif by magic the parched 
earth opened up into great 
cracks and fissures, and what 
had been solid ground became 
a sticky, clayey morass. But 
so far, the river had not risen 
an inch. 

Dawn on the third day 
showed the same torrential 
rain, and what was more— 
a difference in the river. At 
first it seemed as though the 
mud were boiling. Great bub- 
bles kept forming on the top 
of the slime, and the stench 
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was almost overpowering ; and 
then slowly, by imperceptible 
degrees, the filthy mixture began 
to rise. On the morning of the 
fourth day four inches were 
registered on the piles. On 
the fifth day it showed a 
tendency to flow, and when 
on the sixth day we fought our 
way down to the bank, an 
astonishing sight met our eyes. 
Gone was the swamp. Gone 
was the slime. The Tassi 
River was in flood. 

“Six feet!’ reported R., 
measuring the level on the 
pile. ‘“ And running like a mill 
race!” 

With considerable difficulty 
we fought our way out along 
the bridge. Beneath our feet 
the piles were vibrating to the 
rush of water—humming al- 
most, I fancied. The lash of 
the rain stung our faces like 
small shot, but hanging on to 
the struts, we crept out to the 
spot where the four-abreasts 
ended and the two - abreasts 
started. For a long time we 
lay there, and, drenched to the 
skin, watched the waters swirl- 
ing round the piles. 

*“D’you think they'll stick 
it? ” roared R. 

I nodded, for as far as I 
could see not a single strut 
had budged an inch. “ The 
only thing that worries me,” 
I said when at last we got 
back to our tent, ‘is how far 
the water will rise.” 

‘Don’t know,” replied R.; 
“but I’m glad it’s water and 
not that slime ! ” 

And all that day the river 
rose steadily until, when night 
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swept down upon the sodden 
forest, another four feet had 
been registered. 

“Much more of this,” 
groaned R., “‘ and it’ll be over 
the top!” 

During the night a heavy 
plonk brought us rushing to 
the tent door. Outside, the 
blackness was intense. It was 
impossible to see an inch in 
front of us, but the steady 
roar of the water between the 
piles told us that, whatever 
else had gone, the bridge was 
still standing. For the re- 
mainder of that night we sat 
staring at each other, each 
successive plonk bringing our 
hearts into our mouths. And 
with the very first signs of 
daylight we went out to see 
the damage. 

“Good old bridge!” I 
laughed, as the dripping top 
rails came into sight. But 
then I stopped—aghast—for 
the water was within five feet 
of the top of the bridge. 

How long we stood there I 
don’t know, but, watching those 
leaping waters feathering them- 
selves against the piles, I gradu- 
ally came to realise that our 
bridge was doomed. No piles 
on earth could stand against 
that colossal pressure; and 
yet the bridge was still straight, 
and, moreover, after forcing a 
way out to that weakest spot, 
we found no sign of giving. 
Not a single strut had started, 
every cross timber was rigid 
and in its place, though the 
whole structure was humming 
like the bass note of a ’cello. 

“Tf only it stops steady at 
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that,” predicted R., “‘ I believe 
he bridge will stand.” 

But all that day the water 
rose, slower, it is true, but 
still it rose. By nightfall only 
three feet eight inches separ- 
ated our topmost beams from 
the curling water. Three feet 
eight inches. ‘‘ To-morrow it 
will be gone!” said R. dully, 
as we staggered back to our 


camp. 

That night I went to bed. 
Bridge or no bridge, I must 
sleep, and I was just in the 
middle of a nightmare dream 
when R. shook my shoulder. 
In the light of the hurricane 
lamp I could see the fear 
in his eyes. In a moment I 
knew. 

“* It’s—gone ? ” Istammered. 

He nodded. “ Listen!” 

I listened, and above the 
roar of the wind and the lash 
of the rain on the canvas, I 
was conscious of something 
missing. For a second I could 
not think what—and then I 
knew. It was the surge of the 
water between the piers. 

“Amen !”’ I whispered, and 
turned my face to the wall. 

It seemed hours afterwards 
when Amelita came bursting 
into the tent. 

“Baas !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Baas ! ” 

“All right,” I said, opening 
my eyes to the darkness. ‘‘ We 
know.” 

“ Baas. 
stopped ! ” 

“Eh?” Springing round I 
Saw that R. was already out 
of bed. “Eh?” I repeated, 
feeling about for my boots. 

“The river, Baas. Stopped!” 

VOL. CCXXI.—NO. MCCOXXXV. 


The river’ has 
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I remember lurching along 
behind Amelita. I remember 
the rain beating down the 
back of my pyjamas as I went. 
I remember leaning over the 
bank and in the yellow circle 
of light cast by the hurricane 
lamp seeing the water still. 
Still, where before it had 
surged. Still, where before it 
had raced and leapt against 
the bridge. 

In silence I followed that 
bobbing light to the bridge 
end. As far as I could see, the 
bridge stretched away straight 
and true into the inky dark- 
ness. In something like fear I 
turned to my partner. 

‘“* A miracle ! ”’ he said simply. 
And I remember us all shaking 
hands. 

Dawn found us still there. 
In the grey light of day the 
miracle was as much a fact as 
it had been in the blackness of 
the night. The Tassi River 
curled and swirled upon itself ; 
but there was little or no 
flow. And the old bridge stood 
straight and true from bank to 
bank. Solid — unbeaten — un- 
beatable ! 


The explanation of the ap- 
parent miracle was not dis- 
covered for some months—not 
until the question of the height 
of the steel bridge necessitated 
a proper survey of the river. 
It was then found that the 
Tassi River, at the point where 
it flowed into the Zambesi, was 
heavily silted up with sand. 
The unusually heavy rains of 
that year had swollen the 
rivers to a much greater vol- 

E 
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ume than was normal, and the 
smaller rivers, such as the Tassi, 
had filled at a much quicker 
rate than had the Zambesi. 
The lower level of the big river 
had allowed the smaller rivers 
to pour in their waters un- 
checked, but as soon as the 
Zambesi rose and attained the 
same level, the rush of water 
from the smaller rivers was 
choked, and in some Gases 
actually driven backwards to 
find an outlet in flooding the 
hinterland. And that is what 
had happened to the Tassi. 
Its waters were held in sus- 
pension, as it were, and when 
they did flow again were always 


held in check by the weight of 
water in the great Zambesi. 

To-day, should you happen 
to be travelling on that East 
Coast Railway, and when you 
get to the Tassi River think 
to look out on the left-hand 
side, going north, you will 
still be able to see the rem- 
nants of our pile bridge. It 
has stood for six years now, 
and, since it is relegated en- 
tirely to native foot traffic, 
should stand for a good many 
more. 

At any rate it ought to, for 
a lot of things went to the 
making of that bridge—besides 
mere timber. 


et 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES—REVOLUTION THE TRUE AIM—-TOMBSKY AND 
HIS FRIENDS—THE PATIENCE OF THE COAL OWNERS—THE PARTS 
PLAYED BY THE CHURCH AND THE GOVERNMENT—THE ORIGIN 
OF THE WAR—THE WISDOM OF SIR EYRE CROWE—SIR EDWARD 


GREY'S HELPLESSNESS—CABINET 


THE year that is past will 
be memorable always for in- 
dustrial disputes, contrived for 
a new end and a new purpose. 
Neither the General Strike nor 
the Coal Strike can be said to 
have been made in further- 
ance of a trade dispute. No 
question of hours or wages 
really demanded an answer in 
either. Mr Cook’s preposterous 
“slogan,” as he called it, the 
only arm of offence which he 
wielded, was carefully chosen 
to make argument impossible. 
Revolution, fierce and stark, was 
the object of both the strikes. 
The General Strike, about which 
enough has been said, and 
whose collapse has been the 
theme of universal applause, 
could manifestly have had no 
other end in view than the re- 
versal of the existing Govern- 
ment. Yet we need not regret 
that it came upon us, for its 
speedy failure proved that the 
alrogance of the working classes 
was wholly unjustified, and 
that the upper and middle 
classes are not only willing 
but perfectly well able to take 
care of themselves. That was 
one lesson that we learned ; 
another was that never again 
would it be safe to put any 
trust in such politicians as Mr 
J. H. Thomas. That gentle- 
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man and his friends, having 
lustily sung “‘ The Red Flag,” 
drifted complacently with the 
others into the General Strike. 
No sooner did it fail than they 
denounced it, and muttered 
platitudes about Parliamentary 
government and the polling- 
booth. They did their best 
to make things secure for them- 
selves, whatever happened 
Had the revolution come, they 
hoped to dominate it. They 
would have been merely its 
Kerenskys, until a rope and 
a lamp-post put an end to 
their career. Were the revolu- 
tion a failure, as it was, they 
were ready to come forth with 
counsels of moderation, and 
to declare, what will not be 
believed, that they were always 
on the side of law and order. 
It was a poor policy, for it 
proved only that, if they were 
well-disposed, they were im- 
potent; that, if they possessed 
any power or influence, they 
were the enemies of peace. In 
either case, they can never be 
trusted again to serve the State. 

The leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation were aiming, they 
too, at revolution, though they 
cloaked their intention with a 
pretended demand of hours 
and wages, which deceived no- 
body. It was the peculiarity 
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of this strike to be unilateral. 
The owners were not genuinely 
concerned in it. When, as is 
admitted, out of every shilling 
made by the industry, 104d. 
goes to the miners, there is 
obviously no more money to 
divide. Mr Cook, therefore, 
was striking not against the 
employers, but against the laws 
of economics and against the 
nature of things. The industry 
could not pay in wages more 
money than it earned, and 
from the moment that Mr 
Cook raised his ‘‘ slogan,’”’ and 
declared that he would never 
discuss wages or hours, there 
was nothing more for the owners 
to do than to wait until the 
miners, wearied by the dispute, 
returned to their work. In 
brief, Mr Cook’s purpose was 
clear. He would bring the 
community to its knees, and 
make nationalisation and re- 
volution inevitable. Had he 
not shown his hand, we should 
have known what cards they 
were which he meant to play. 
For he had been simple enough 
to write a book, and to put out 
in plain terms what the next 
step would be. Nor could he, 
if he would, conceal the pur- 
pose of his paymasters. The 
ineffable Tomsky and the other 
Russians who, with the aid of 
Mr Cook, had bought the miners 
body and soul, declared that 
they would be content with 
nothing less than revolution. 
It was revolution that they 
were purchasing, and it was 
not their fault that their hire- 
lings, Mr Cook and the rest, 
were not able to keep to their 
part of the bargain. They 
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compelled the poor underfed, 
unhoused, and naked Russian 
miners to help to support their 
colleagues of England, who, 
even though they were out on 
strike, were far better paid by 
the Guardians and thousands 
of eager philanthropists than 
they, poor starvelings, would 
be were they working over- 
time. The miners’ leaders took 
the money that had been wrung 
from hungry men, and nothing 
happened. 

There is only one class in the 
community which behaved from 
beginning to end with exem- 
plary patience, and that is the 
class of the coal owners. Yet, 
with a profound injustice, which 
always seems to get the upper 
hand at a crisis, the coal 
owners have been very gener- 
ally vilified. They were never 
told, poor men, what they 
could have done. They could 
not pay out in wages money 
which their mines did not earn. 
They had no secret hoard of 
gold with which to satisfy the 
greed of Mr Cook. They were 
losing their money day by day; 
they saw the chance grow less 
of their mines being worked 
with profit and success. They 
held their tongues, and were 
abused. If only they would 
say something and suggest 
something, they were told, 
peace might be possible. It 
was not by speech or sugges- 
tion that peace came or could 
have come. If they ventured 
to speak, even in self-defence, 
they did themselves no good. 
Some there were who objected 
to the literary style of Mr 
Evan Williams ; others blamed 
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the owners for a supposed lack 
of tact. Whatever they did 
or left undone was set down 
to their discredit. After all, 
said the foolish ones, our grates 
and our cellars are empty, 
and whose fault is it? The 
mine-owners’, of course. Why 
don’t they get on with their 
job ? 

And what of Mr Cook, who 
had earned the reprobation of 
all good men, who had sold 
the miners, body and soul, to 
revolutionary Russia, who had 
held up many of the great 
industries of the country, who 
had cost England hundreds of 
millions of pounds, and who 
had done this with no better 
motives than vanity and the 
hope of revolution? The poli- 
ticians were resolved to save 
his face. Why his face should 


be saved, or how it should be 
saved, or for whom or what it 
should be saved, we were not 


told. There was a general 
feeling abroad that the fight, 
if fight it could be called, should 
not be carried to extremities. 
Make it up and be friends— 
that was what we heard upon 
all sides, and we can explain 
it upon no other principle than 
that in a democracy there is 
Something holy in numbers. 
Think of the nice, quiet, com- 
pact body of voters which was 
obedient to Mr Cook. They 
could turn many a doubtful 
election, while the poor devils 
of owners could not muster 
enough voters at a poll to 
make a difference to anybody. 
But if you are in for a battle 
—and Mr Cook used none but 
martial metaphors,—you should 
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do your best to win. A general 
who was resolved upon a drawn 
battle in the midst of a cam- 
paign would very properly be 
sent about his business, and 
when once the country was 
engaged in fighting Mr Cook, 
armed at all points, it was the 
country’s business not to save 
his face, but to beat him at 
all hazards. And henceforth 
the country will be a better 
place to live in, because it has 
defeated Mr Cook and his 
friends in Moscow. 

Throughout the strike, then, 
everybody seemed impatient 
for a patched-up peace, and it 
seemed as though the desire of 
interference would destroy our 
chance of victory. There was 
scarcely a class, scarcely a 
profession, that was not sure 
it could succeed where the 
principals had failed. The 
Church was the worst offender. 
Its ministers contrived meet- 
ings with Mr Cook; they pro- 
claimed aloud that a little 
goodwill was sufficient to settle 
all the differences which sepa- 
rated class from class. And 
then, as though to prove that 
they knew not the meaning 
of goodwill, they proclaimed 
aloud that England was de- 
liberately set upon starving the 
women and children of the out- 
raged miners. That the miners 
took advantage of every phil- 
anthropic agency, that they 
demanded the help of the 
Guardians and other public 
bodies as a right, that, while 
they refused to work, they 
still expected to be fed at the 
public expense, mattered noth- 
ing to these fanatical prelates. 
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of this strike to be unilateral. 
The owners were not genuinely 
concerned in it. When, as is 
admitted, out of every shilling 
made by the industry, 104d. 
goes to the miners, there is 
obviously no more money to 
divide. Mr Cook, therefore, 
was striking not against the 
employers, but against the laws 
of economics and against the 
nature of things. The industry 
could not pay in wages more 
money than it earned, and 
from the moment that Mr 
Cook raised his ‘slogan,’ and 
declared that he would never 
discuss wages or hours, there 
was nothing more for the owners 
to do than to wait until the 
miners, wearied by the dispute, 
returned to their work. In 
brief, Mr Cook’s purpose was 
clear. He would bring the 


community to its knees, and 
make nationalisation and re- 


volution inevitable. Had he 
not shown his hand, we should 
have known what cards they 
were which he meant to play. 
For he had been simple enough 
to write a book, and to put out 
in plain terms what the next 
step would be. Nor could he, 
if he would, conceal the pur- 
pose of his paymasters. The 
ineffable Tomsky and the other 
Russians who, with the aid of 
Mr Cook, had bought the miners 
body and soul, declared that 
they would be content with 
nothing less than revolution. 
It was revolution that they 
were purchasing, and it was 
not their fault that their hire- 
lings, Mr Cook and the rest, 
were not able to keep to their 
part of the bargain. They 
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compelled the poor underfed, 
unhoused, and naked Russian 
miners to help to support thei 
colleagues of England, who, 
even though they were out o 
strike, were far better paid by 
the Guardians and thousand; 
of eager philanthropists than 
they, poor starvelings, would 
be were they working over 
time. The miners’ leaders took 
the money that had been wrung 
from hungry men, and nothing 
happened. 

There is only one class in the 
community which behaved from 
beginning to end with exenm- 
plary patience, and that is the 
class of the coal owners. Yet, 
with a profound injustice, which 
always seems to get the upper 
hand at a crisis, the coal 
owners have been very gener- 
ally vilified. They were never 
told, poor men, what they 
could have done. They could 
not pay out in wages money 
which their mines did not ear. 
They had no secret hoard of 
gold with which to satisfy the 
greed of Mr Cook. They were 
losing their money day by day; 
they saw the chance grow les 
of their mines being worked 
with profit and success. They 
held their tongues, and were 
abused. If only they would 
say something and suggest 
something, they were told, 
peace might be possible. It 
was not by speech or sugges 
tion that peace came or could 
have come. If they ventured 
to speak, even in self-defence, 
they did themselves no good. 
Some there were who objected 
to the literary style of M 
Evan Williams ; others blamed 
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the owners for a supposed lack 
of tact. Whatever they did 
or left undone was set down 
to their discredit. After all, 
said the foolish ones, our grates 
and our cellars are empty, 
and whose fault is it? The 
mine-owners’, of course. Why 
don’t they get on with their 
job? 

And what of Mr Cook, who 
had earned the reprobation of 
all good men, who had sold 
the miners, body and soul, to 
revolutionary Russia, who had 
held up many of the great 
industries of the country, who 
had cost England hundreds of 
nillions of pounds, and who 
had done this with no better 
motives than vanity and the 
hope of revolution? The poli- 
tisians were resolved to save 
his face. Why his face should 
be saved, or how it should be 
saved, or for whom or what it 
should be saved, we were not 
told. There was a general 
feeling abroad that the fight, 
if fight it could be called, should 
not be carried to extremities. 
Make it up and be friends— 
that was what we heard upon 
all sides, and we can explain 
it upon no other principle than 
that in a democracy there is 
something holy in numbers. 
Think of the nice, quiet, com- 
pact body of voters which was 
obedient to Mr Cook. They 
could turn many a doubtful 
election, while the poor devils 
of owners could not muster 
‘nough voters at a poll to 
Ihake a difference to anybody. 
But if you are in for a battle 
—and Mr Cook used none but 
martial metaphors,—you should 
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do your best to win. A general 
who was resolved upon a drawn 
battle in the midst of a cam- 
paign would very properly be 
sent about his business, and 
when once the country was 
engaged in fighting Mr Cook, 
armed at all points, it was the 
country’s business not to save 
his face, but to beat him at 
all hazards. And henceforth 
the country will be a better 
place to live in, because it has 
defeated Mr Cook and his 
friends in Moscow. 

Throughout the strike, then, 
everybody seemed impatient 
for a patched-up peace, and it 
seemed as though the desire of 
interference would destroy our 
chance of victory. There was 
scarcely a class, scarcely a 
profession, that was not sure 
it could succeed where the 
principals had failed. The 
Church was the worst offender. 
Its ministers contrived meet- 
ings with Mr Cook; they pro- 
claimed aloud that a little 
goodwill was sufficient to settle 
all the differences which sepa- 
rated class from class. And 
then, as though to prove that 
they knew not the meaning 
of goodwill, they proclaimed 
aloud that England was de- 
liberately set upon starving the 
women and children of the out- 
raged miners. That the miners 
took advantage of every phil- 
anthropic agency, that they 
demanded the help of the 
Guardians and other public 
bodies as a right, that, while 
they refused to work, they 
still expected to be fed at the 
public expense, mattered noth- 
ing to these fanatical prelates. 
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That they should fail in their 
endeavour to promote an in- 
sincere peace was a foregone 
conclusion. But they persisted 
in evil-doing, encountered, as 
all others encountered, the im- 
movable opposition of Mr Cook, 
and found that the only satis- 
faction granted them was to 
see the day of peace indefinitely 
postponed by their ministra- 
tions. 

The Ministers of govern- 
ment failed little less flagrantly 
than the ministers of religion. 
The result of their interfer- 
ence was also to prolong the 
strike. That the owners should 
offer terms to the miners’ 
leaders was plainly impossible, 
and the Government could but 
fil the miners with a false 
hope that their extravagant 
demands might be met by 
another subsidy. And in truth 
the Government had not the 
power, even if it had the will, 
to compose the dispute. Peace 
could come only by agreement 
of the combatants, or by a vic- 
tory obtained by one or other 
of them. Thus, indeed, peace 
came at last to the coal industry, 
and the exertions of the busy- 
bodies did not advance by an 
inch the end of the struggle. 
The strike has taught us many 
lessons, and not the least of 
these is the lesson that in the 
presence of two combatants 
they who are not concerned in 
the business would do well to 
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mind their own business. Ani 
now that peace has come one 
more to the coalfields, it is 
the duty of the Government 
to see to it that such a blow 
should not again be struck at 
the industries of the country 
by a gang of politically ambi- 
tious agitators. Had not the 
Act of 1906 placed the Trade 
Unions above the law, had not 
all the cruelties, now know 
ironically as peaceful picketing, 
been permitted, the minen 
would have gone back to work 
long before they did. The evils 
created by legislation twenty 
years ago must be remedied 
by the present Government, 
and steps must be taken to 
ensure the freedom of the 
working classes from the harsh 
contemptuous slavery imposed 
upon them by their tyrannical 
leaders. 


The publication of the 
eleventh volume of ‘ British 
Documents on the Origins of 
the War’! is _ well - timed 
and opportune. The Germans, 
with their mixture of cunning 
and sentimentality, accept any 
overture of peace that may 
be made to them as a clea 
proof that they were in 00 
sense responsible for the 
war. For them the much 
vaunted Locarno spirit is 4 
spirit of whitewash. No soone 
were they admitted to the 
League of Nations than they 
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cried aloud that the charge of 
war guilt brought against them 
was now withdrawn. Of course 
it was not withdrawn, and the 
Germans, unabashed, went on 
with the violent propaganda 
with which for some years 
they have covered the allied 
countries. We have all seen 
specimens of these documents, 
which the Germans send broad- 
cast over the world. They are 
violent, contemptuous, and yet 
tinged, like all German docu- 
ments, with the humility of 
the injured personage. They 
would have us all know that, 
while they were doing their 
best to preserve the peace of 
the world, the Allies were filled 
with the lust of war and con- 
quest. And, to make their 


course easier to run, they have 
persuaded certain Englishmen, 


moved some of them by the 
vanity which would induce 
them to put their names to 
any document proffered them, 
others by the cannibalism which 
has always made certain su- 
perior persons too ready to 
make a meal of their own land, 
to give them their support in 
leaflets. It is just as well that 
we should know the names of 
the enemies in our midst, 
though, indeed, it were easy 
enough to guess them. “A 
batch of leaflets,” we are told 
by ‘The Times,’ “‘ recently cir- 
culated by the Fichte Associa- 
tin in Hamburg, contains a 
‘British Appeal to Conscience,’ 
issued last year over the signa- 
tures of such prominent Eng- 
lishmen as the Bishops of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, Pro- 
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fessor Gilbert Murray, Professor 
A. F. Pollard, Mr Bernard 
Shaw, and Mr H. G. Wells, 
and also leaflets entitled ‘ How 
France Concocted the War 
Lies,’ ‘The Conspiracy of Si- 
lence,’ ‘The Versailles Oon- 
spiracy,' and ‘ Americans 
testify against the old Lie.’ ”’ 
They are all there, the intel- 
lectual gentlemen, who are 
proud to show that they are 
superior to the sense of patriot- 
ism, or even, where their own 
country is touched, to the 
sentiment of justice. Were 
they absent from such a list, 
we could not but deplore that 
they had lost their cannibal 
appetites. But they are not 
absent, and England is the 
stronger and the happier for 
their well-advertised defection. 
That such men should prefer 
their country’s enemies to their 
country itself causes us neither 
surprise nor regret. We like 
to see them openly ranged upon 
the other side. 

And then came the British 
documents to prove to all 
those who are not so deeply 
sunk in anti-patriotism that 
they can neither hear nor read 
aright, the passion and the 
patience with which Sir Edward 
Grey and the Foreign Office 
upheld the cause of peace. 
The fact that Germany was 
resolute for war, because she 
did not believe that England 
would in any case support her 
Allies, is evidence not of Ger- 
many’s love of peace but of 
Germany’s stupidity. As you 
read the letters which came into 
the Foreign Office from all the 
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capitals or went out from it to 
Berlin and Vienna and St Peters- 
burg, you are struck chiefly by 
the slow passage of time. 
Every day produces a vast 
courier, and yet so little is 
done, so little is said effectively. 
To the most important letters 
no immediate answers are forth- 
coming. Never does Sir Ed- 
ward Grey cease to hope. He 
wishes to engage the four great 
powers—England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, none of them, 
as he falsely believes, com- 
mitted to war—in an amiable 
discussion, which shall pres- 
ently bring Russia and Austria 
to accept amiable terms. And 
he does not realise for a moment 
that it is Germany’s war which 
is going to break out, that 
Germany is determined, at all 
hazards, to send no counsels 
of prudence to Austria. Sir 
Edward Grey, indeed, comes 
no better out of the ‘ British 
Documents ’ than he does from 
his apology for his own career. 
That he meant well is clear 
enough. That he served the 
cause of peace, which he had 
always at heart, in any prac- 
tical fashion is not clear at all. 
He lacked the strength and 
the power of decision. He 
could neither dominate his Cabi- 
net nor accept its views. He 
wavered, and was lost. Sensi- 
tive to obligations, which then 
did not matter, such as that 
he had promised France no 
more than diplomatic support, 
he let the hour of action go by. 
Sir Edward Goschen admits 
that even Tirpitz, the flaming 
firebrand of Germany, did not 
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wish to “rub England the 
wrong way,” and it is possible, 
even probable, that had Ger. 
many been told by Sir Edward 
Grey that, if war came, Eng. 
land would be on the side of 
France and Russia, Germany, 
who still through the Kaiser 
controlled the European situa- 
tion, would have decided against 
war. 

So the war came—came be- 
cause Germany willed it—with 
no better reason than the mu- 
der of an Archduke, whom few 
mourned either at Vienna or 
Buda-Pest, and whose death was 
nevertheless made a pretext for 
the greatest war that ever was 
known on earth. The effect of 
the documents, now published, 
is cumulative, and nobody can 
read them without coming toa 
firm conclusion that Germany 
divides the responsibility with 
Austria-Hungary alone; that, 
even more than this, Germany, 
by sending to Vienna a word 
of advice, might have checked 
the war-policy of her parasitic 
ally at any moment. Nor 
are the documents themselves 
the only valuable part of the 
collection. The minutes made 
upon the papers by the higher 
officials of the Foreign Office 
are of the highest importance. 
““They were,” as the editor 
says, ‘“‘ written upon the spu 
of the moment with full con- 
fidence that they would under 
no circumstances be published, 
at any rate until very many 
years had elapsed. They there- 
fore show better than any- 
thing else could, the impression 
made at the time on _ those 
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whose duty it was to advise 
the Secretary of State.” 

Of those who wrote minutes 
upon the correspondence, none 
comments upon events with 
greater knowledge and a finer 
judgment than Sir Eyre Crowe. 
From the very first he seems 
to have understood what must 
surely happen. He was de- 
flected from his settled opinion 
neither by prejudice nor ignor- 
ance. He knew the problem 
which England was asked to 
solve, and his acquaintance 
with the Chanceries of Europe 
was SO wide and so deep that 
he could interpret the letters 
which were sent by our Ambas- 
sadors abroad in a flash, and 
read clearly and openly what 
they merely hinted at. His 
knowledge of Germany and her 
character seems never to have 
been at fault. And we can 
oly say that fortunate was 
the Foreign Office which had 
Sir Eyre Crowe for its brain. 
Immeasurably inferior to his 
permanent secretary, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey vacillates and is in 
doubt. He was in perpetual 
dread of his Cabinet and the 
House of Commons. He could 
not walk far along the path of 
rectitude, nor with firm steps, 
because the ghost of democracy 
taised a warning finger to 
check his advance. And if 
only we could learn the real 
lessons which suffering teaches 
us, we should henceforth dis- 
sociate the Foreign Office, and 
all the ‘swift decisions which it 
should make, from the lumber- 
ing, blundering machine that 
8 called democracy. 
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In all respects Sir Eyre Crowe 
has the best of it over his 
chief. Not only had he the 
prescience which sees the im- 
pending disaster: he knew as 
by instinct how to meet it. 
And nothing is more keenly 
characteristic of the two men 
than the chilling comment 
which Sir Edward adds to the 
wise minutes of Sir Eyre Crowe. 
When the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs told Sir George 
Buchanan that it would be 
advisable for three Govern- 
ments to counsel moderation 
at Vienna, Sir Eyre Crowe 
added, with an intuition of 
the part which Germany was 
playing, “‘I very much doubt 
the wisdom of our making 
any representations at Vienna. 
It is for the German Govern- 
ment to do this.” And Sir 
Edward Grey’s unilluminating 
comment was, “I am going 
to see Count Mensdorff to- 
morrow.” From the first, Sir 
Eyre Crowe knew precisely 
what the German Ambassador’s 
sayings were worth. ‘“ Prince 
Lichnovsky’s vague hints and 
apprehensions do not quite 
correspond to the actual situa- 
tion which his Government is 
helping to execute.’’ Poorman! 
How could they, when he was 
kept resolutely in the dark? 
On 24th July Sir Eyre Crowe 
summed up the whole situation 
with an understanding which 
erred not at all. ‘‘ The point 
that matters,” he wrote, ‘is 
whether Germany is or is 
not absolutely determined to 
have this war now. There is 
still a chance that she ean be 
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made to hesitate, if she can be 
induced to apprehend that the 
war will find England by the 
side of France and Russia. I 
can suggest only one effective 
way of bringing this home to 
the German Government with- 
out absolutely committing us 
definitely at this stage. If, 
the moment either Austria or 
Russia begin to mobilise, His 
Majesty’s Government give 
orders to put our whole fleet 
on an immediate war footing, 
this may conceivably make 
Germany realise the serious- 
ness of the danger to which 
she would be exposed if Eng- 
land took part in the war. 
It would be right, supposing 
this decision could be taken 
now, to inform the French 
and Russian Governments of 
it.” He saw that whatever 
England did she would be 
dragged into the war, and that 
we should gain nothing by 
not making up our minds what 
to do in circumstances which 
might arise to-morrow. ‘“‘Then,”’ 
said he, with a candour which 
must have outraged Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s sensibility, “‘ should 
the war come, and England 
stand aside, one of two things 
must happen: (a) Hither Ger- 
many and Austria win, crush 
France, and humiliate Russia. 
With the French fleet gone, 
Germany in occupation of the 
Channel, with the willing or 
unwilling co-operation of Hol- 
land and Belgium, what will be 
the position of a friendless 
England? (b) Or France and 
Russia win, what would then be 
their attitude towards England ? 
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What about India and the 
Mediterranean ? ” Happily for 
us, England was confronted 
with neither of these disasters, 
But the thought of them did 
not quicken Sir Edward Grey’s 
resolution. “I think it is 
premature,’ he wrote under 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute, “to 
make any statement to France 
or Russia yet.” 

And he went on “ making 
no statement yet ” until within 
a few hours before he sent his 
ultimatum from the House of 
Commons to Germany. How 
much of suffering he caused 
to France we can easily imagine. 
And it was with a kind of 
truculence that he assured M. 
Cambon that he was not bound 
to France in any case. “As 
to the question of our obliga- 
tion to help France,”’ he wrote 
to Sir F. Bertie as late as Ist 
August 1914, “I pointed out 
that we had no obligation. 
France did not wish to jom 
in the war that seemed about 
to break out, but she was 
obliged to join in it because 
of her alliance. We had pu 
posely kept clear of all alliances 
in order that we might not be 
involved in difficulties in this 
way. I had assured Parlia- 
ment again and again that 
our hands were free.” ‘There 
is something cruel and phari- 
saical in this crowing over the 
poor entangled French. But 
our hands were not really free, 
as Sir Edward Grey should 
have known perfectly well 
Had not Sir Eyre Crowe told 
him the truth? And yet up 
to the very last moment Si 
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Edward Grey shut his lips 
tight and let M. Cambon suffer. 

The very day on which Sir 
Edward Grey exulted in our 
freedom from alliances, Sir Eyre 
Crowe addressed to Sir Edward 
Grey “‘some simple thoughts 
which the grave situation had 
suggested to his mind.” These 
are so clear an expression of 
political wisdom that we make 
no apology for quoting them 
in this place. “The theory 
that England cannot engage 
in a big war ’’—thus he wrote 
—‘‘means her abdication as 
an independent State. She can 
be brought to her knees and 
made to obey the behests of 
a Power or group of Powers 
who can go to war, of whom 
there are several. . . . The fact 
that British influence has on 
several momentous occasions 


tuned the scale is evidence 
that foreign States do not 
share the belief that England 
cannot go to war. At the 
opening of any war in all 
countries there is a commercial 


panic. The systematic dis- 
turbance of an enemy’s finan- 
cial organisation and the crea- 
tion of panic is part of a well- 
laid preparation for war. Com- 
mercial opinion is generally 
timid, and apt to follow pusil- 
lanimous counsels. The panic 
in the city has been largely 
influenced by the deliberate 
acts of German financial] houses, 
who are in at least as close 
touch with the German as 
with the British Government, 
and who are notoriously in 
daily communication with the 
German Embassy. It has been 
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the unremitting effort of Ger- 
many to induce England to 
declare herself neutral in case 
Germany were at war with 
France and Russia. The object 
has been so transparent that 
His Majesty’s Government have 
persistently declined to follow 
this policy as incompatible with 
their duty to France and Russia, 
and also to England herself. 
The proposal was again pressed 
upon us in a concrete form 
yesterday. It was rejected in 
words which gave the impres- 
sion that in the eye of His 
Majesty’s Government the Ger- 
man proposal amounted to ask- 
ing England to do a dishonour- 
able act. If it now be held 
that we are entirely justified 
in remaining neutral and stand- 
ing aside whilst Germany falls 
upon France, it was wrong 
yesterday to think that we 
were asked to enter into a dis- 
honourable bargain, and it is 
a pity that we did not close 
with it. For at least terms 
were offered, which were of 
some value for France and 
Belgium. We are apparently 
now willing to do what we scorn- 
fully declined to do yesterday, 
with the consequence that we 
lose the compensating advan- 
tages accompanying yesterday’s 
offer. The argument that there 
is no written bond binding us 
to France is strictly true. There 
is no contractual obligation. 
But the Entente has been made, 
strengthened, put to the test, 
and celebrated in a manner 
justifying the belief that a 
moral bond was being forged. 
The whole policy of the Entente, 
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does it not signify that in a 
just quarrel England would 
stand by her friends? This hon- 
ourable expectation has been 
raised. We cannot repudiate 
it without exposing our good 
name to grave criticism. .. . 
The question at issue is not 
whether we are capable of 
taking part in a war, but 
whether we should go into the 
present war. That is a ques- 
tion firstly of right or wrong, 
and secondly of political ex- 
pediency. If the question were 
argued on this basis, I feel 
confident that our duty and 
our interest lie in standing by 
France in her hour of need. 
France has not sought the 
quarrel. It has been forced 
upon her.”’ 

There is set forth, lucidly 
and with conviction, in a single 
memorandum the whole argu- 
ment: to fight or not. to fight. 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s pronounce- 
ment should be learned by 
heart by all young diplomatists. 
It puts them into the right 
atmosphere for understanding 
the problems which they have 
to solve ; it carries them away 
from the petty interests of 
ephemeral politics. What Sir 
Edward Grey thought of Sir 
Eyre Crowe’s memorandum we 
do not know. We do know 
that on the day after it was 
written he was recording his 
obdurate, almost truculent, re- 
ply to M. Cambon, in which he 
set down all the opinions which 
Sir Eyre Crowe condemned 
boldly and frankly. And not 
only does Sir Edward Grey 
seem to have served ill the 
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cause of peace by refusing to 
make up his mind, but he held 
a humiliating position, such as 
no other Foreign Minister in 
Europe held. He boasted that 
England’s hands were not tied. 
An idle boast surely, when 
he himself was never for 
an instant his own master. 
M. Cambon knew well enough 
what had to be done by France. 
Sir Edward Grey knew what 
should have been done by 
England; if he did not, it 
was not for lack of telling, 
Yet he feared until the very 
last moment to act, or even 
to suggest that he might act. 
What was he afraid of ? The 
House of Commons, the Cabi- 
net, ‘The Daily News,’ ‘ The 
Manchester Guardian,’ Mr A. G. 
Gardiner. All these voices whis- 
pered in his ear, and what did 
they all matter compared with 
the safety of England? Truly 
our Foreign Secretary does not 
come very well out of the 
Foreign Office documents. It 
is Sir Eyre Crowe who plays 
the beau réle, and had Si 
Edward Grey listened to the 
wisest of his advisers and 
thought less of ‘‘ popular 
opinion,” the Kaiser might have 
hesitated before he drove all 
Europe into war. 

'' The moral of these docu- 
ments is that our politicians 
matter very little, that their 
power for good is small indeed. 
Even in moments of supreme 
crisis they are carried down 
the stream by irrelevant per- 
sons and irrelevant opinions. 
It is not for them, apparently, 
to dominate events. They wait 
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patiently until events dominate 
the populace. They are, it 
seems, persons of secondary 
importance, who take their 
orders from a vague irrespon- 
sible mass, and then demand 
credit for doing what at the 
last moment they are told to 
do. And at the very moment 
when our politicians appear to 
play the subservient rdéle at 
the bidding of democracy, we 
are told by Lord Birkenhead 
and others that they should 
be immune from criticism, that 
novelists who take for their 
province the whole of life should 
refrain their hands from the 
portrayal of demagogues. 

It is a rash protest that Lord 
Birkenhead makes, and sug- 
gests that he is sadly lack- 
ing in humour. There is no 
class in the community, except 
actresses in musical comedy, 
who owe more to publicity 
than do politicians. But for the 
camera, many of them would 
have but a shadowy existence. 
It is the snapshot which makes 
“the voice of God” audible. 
The mouthpieces of the people 
would remain unheard were not 
all the resources of modern 
advertisement, the gramophone, 
the loud speaker, and the rest, 
employed to bring them into 
our homes. As they owe to 
votes their seats in the House 
of Commons, which presently 
leads to the House of Lords, 
they are forced to make a 
somewhat crude appeal to the 
people. At the hustings mod- 
ety and a quiet demeanour 
are out of place. They who 
ak the support of the voters 
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whom they flatter as the su- 
premely wise, must raise their 
voices aloud and make the 
most of their aspect. The 
simplest way to destroy them 
and their careers is to ignore 
them utterly. If the daily 
press ceased to report their 
words of wisdom, or to picture 
them on their way to the 
House with reflection seated 
on their brow, they would 
cease to exist altogether. 
When, therefore, Lord Birk- 
enhead protests against the 
recklessness with which novel- 
ists introduce his colleagues 
into their books, he is con- 
niving at the suicide of all his 
class. The novelists, unsym- 
pathetic though they may be, 
are manfully taking their share 
in the helpful publicity. Truly 
any comment is better than 
silence. To hold a dema- 


-gogue up to contempt is often 


to win him far more votes than 
he could win for himself if he 
spoke with the tongues of 
angels. But it is not publicity, 
we imagine, to which Lord 
Birkenhead objects. At the 
very moment when he was 
taking Mr Arnold Bennett to 
task, a life was published of 
him which must have owed 
something at least to his 
sympathy and inspiration. It 
could not have appeared 
without his encouragement. 
And evidently Lord Birkenhead 
thinks that if a portrait in 
words is to be drawn of a 
politician, the politician should 
fix the lines and colours of the 
portrait for himself. Lord 
Birkenhead’s portrait, which 
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we gather is in the plum-box 
style, seems to have been writ- 
ten under the influence of the 
late Mr Samuel Smiles, and 
to show what self-help may 
achieve for an active and 
ambitious young man. But 
politicians cannot get all the 
portraits they desire, and they 
will be wise not to criticise 
too sternly any that are painted 
of them. 

Moreover, Lord Birkenhead 
has carried into politics the 
theory that only the executant 
must express an opinion. In 
literature or in painting it may 
be reasonable to insist that the 
critic should have a practical 
knowledge of the art which he 
criticises. There are in these 
crafts an art and mystery 
which are not intelligible to 
the mere onlooker. But it is 
the very essence of democratic 
politics that they should be 
devoid of any art or mystery. 
Politics are shared by every- 
body, man or woman, in the 
community. In England, which 
enjoys the blessing of uni- 
versal franchise, one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s. 
When we choose a Government, 
which is to embody the wisdom 
of England, we invite the 
opinions of paupers and wast- 
rels. The only classes which 
still beat upon the doors of 
democracy, and beat in vain, 
are women under twenty-five 
and travelling tinkers. Why 
these two classes should find 
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the door shut in their fagg 
when so many are admitted 
we do not know. But the fact 
that the path to the polling. 
booth is open to all men and 
women, save these two hand- 
fuls, proves that the criticism 
of politicians is a general privi- 
lege. The act of casting a 
vote is an act of criticism, and 
as soon as an Englishman has 
made up his mind to seek the 
sufirages of his fellow-citizens, 
he must be prepared to bear 
all the arrows of hostile opinion 
which may be aimed at him. 

For politics alone of the pro- 
fessions exacts no training and 
asks of those who profess it 
no special knowledge. The 
only test to which a politician 
is put is the test of a Parlia- 
mentary election. He comes 
before a noisy mob, chiefly of 
illiterates, who cannot be ex- 
pected to know anything of 
the art of government. If he 
win, he goes to the House of 
Commons with all the qualifi- 
cations that he is ever likely 
to need in the business of 
politics. He cannot plead im- 
munity from criticism on the 
ground that he possesses 4 
knowledge of an art which is 
beyond the reach of others. 
If he be wise, therefore, he will 
not take himself too seriously, 
and will eagerly welcome aly 
advertisement that he can get, 
even though it come from the 
hand of an unsympathetic 
novelist. 
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